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PREFACE. 



The following collection of passages from old and 
modem writers, though the result of considerable 
labour and research, was originally undertaken rather 
as an amusement than with a view to publication. 
As however the work approached completion, it was 
thought that it possessed qualities of a sufficiently 
popular character to entitle it to the notice of the 
general reader. It is intended to exhibit some of the 
changes which the course of time has effected in the 
meaning of numerous words in common use, and to 
set forth such varieties by way of examples which 
speak for themselves, rather than by the use of lengthy 
and tedious explanations. The author has not at- 
tempted to point out the derivation of the words 
themselves, or to trace the stages of transformation 
through which they may have passed, but the object 
has been simply to bring together instances, arranged 
in the order of time; showing a whole or partial 
deviation from the original sense. 

Many words may doubtless have had frt)m a remote 
period a second meaning which has survived the alter- 
native signification, and the obsolete sense may have 
been of rare occurrence, but that has not been con- 
sidered a sufficient reason for their exclusion. 

It is believed that the present book differs from any 
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other of the same character in supplying illustrations 
of the modem usage by way of contrast to the old, 
thus enabling the reader himself to compare the 
various meanings and to detect the subtle changes. 

In the present general taste for things belonging to 
a more or less remote past, the antiquated expressions 
of our early writers seem to deserve a share of atten- 
tion, and if the form and spelling of words so keenly 
occupy the public mind, the study of their meaning, 
whether ancient or modem, can hardly be of inferior 
importance. 

The works of Nares, Richardson, and other writers 
have been consulted with reference to certain obscure 
senses, but the quotations^ with some few exceptions, 
have been derived from the original sources. 

It is much to be regretted that the lady who collected 
most of these examples did not live to complete the 
MS. for the Press, and the Editor begs the indulgence 
of the reader in excusing the absence of exact reference 
to some of the authors quoted, together with other 
imperfections necessarily arising from the publication 
of a posthumous work. 



INTRODUCTION. 

* I MAINTAIN the change of words,' wrote Shakspeare, 
and he in turn might now justly be startled at the vicis- 
situdes of many of his own expressions. The language 
of a country, no less than its laws and institutions, is 
subject to the variations of time and fashion. If ideas 
and opinions, beliefs and superstitions, are constantly 
being pruned and modified by increased knowledge, 
culture, and the general force of civilisation, it is not 
to be wondered at that the words which express those 
ideas and beliefs should undergo a corresponding 
transformation. 

Words, whilom flourishlDg, 
Pa8S now no more, but banished from the court 
Dwell with disgrace among the vulgar sort : 
And those which eld*s strict doom did disallow. 
And damn for bullion, go for current now*. 

In the infancy of the literary history of a nation, its 
language may be said to be 'in the air.' The materials 
out of which it is formed are themselves heterogeneous, 
as the different races which compose the population may 
have happened to contribute their share to the common 

* Sylvester. The old meaning of * bullion' was inferior metal, 
which required melting in order to be raised to the proper 
standard of purity. 
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tongue. In the conrse of its growth new words of 
foreign origin are constantly engrafted on the old stock, 
either by translation or by the adoption of terms and 
phrases from external sources. Hence in the conflict 
of words, as time proceeds, many must perish altogether, 
and many can only survive in a sense more or less at 
variance with their earlier usage. With the progress 
of literature, assisted by the all-important art of print- 
ing and the growth of education, greater certainty, 
precision, and uniformity are arrived at, until at last 
authoritative dictionaries establish a recognised standard 
of form and meaning. 

It must not, however, be supposed that language can 
ever be artificially reduced to a hard and fast condition 
of fixity. Its nature is far too pliant and elastic to 
reach any point approaching finality, nor can it resist 
the innovations created by social and political changes, 
by inventions and discoveries, and by increased com- 
munication with foreign nations involving the adoption 
or imitation of many unaccustomed idioms. As in 
music, so in language, new combinations are continu- 
ally formed, and since the associations or connections 
with which a word is used often determine its exact 
sense, it is evident that new shades of meaning must 
constantly be introduced. Again, while the caprice 
of fashion, and the passing away of present things, are 
likely to be ever powerful in destroying terms which 
may seem to be most secure from neglect, the spirit 
of archaism, on the other hand, though checked by 
considerations of affectation, is constantly working to 
revive the obsolete forms and expressions of the past. 

But changes occur much more frequently and cer- 
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tainly when a language is as it were in a state of 
fusion, and when words can be fiEushioned and impressed 
by the hand of an arbitrary author, fearless alike of the 
critic and the dictionary. In days when spelling was 
almost a matter of hazard or of individual taste, when 
grammar schools were only beginning to be founded, 
when reading and writing were but rare accomplish- 
ments, the liberty of an author in the use of words 
was equalled only by tlie modem liberty of the press in 
the publication of opinions. 

It was not till the middle of the fourteenth century 
that the English tongue, rising from provincial dialects 
and &shioned into a permanent standard, superseded 
French and Latin as the language of the court and 
society. But many words that belonged to this early 
period of Chaucer and Gower were out of date before 
the time of Shakspeare, who offcen uses such expressions 
in jocular and burlesque passages as belonging to a past 
age and fashion. In Milton numerous meanings are 
found which would not be intelligible in their modem 
sense. ' Cannot I admire,' says Dryden, ' the height of 
Milton's invention and the strength of his expression 
without defending his antiquated words V And yet it 
will be seen that many words lingered on with Dryden 
that have since become obsolete, and even in much 
later writers examples occur of meanings no longer in 
use. 

An interesting exception to the general rule of 
change may be noticed in the case of certain legal 
terms, which have retained an original sense that in 
ordinary use has altogether disappeared. This is no 
doubt to be accounted for by the precision of legal 
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writers, their reverence for authority and their gen- 
erally conservative tendencies. No social or political 
disturbance has been sufficient to check the descent of 
many time-honoured expressions familiar to lawyers, 
but which appear to the ordinary reader most unusual, 
if not unintelligible. The law is a craft or mystery, 
and as such must have its secret and technical terms; 
but still it is remarkable that those terms should 
have retained an archaic sense in courts and books of 
law, when they have been completely transformed in 
their common use. 

It will be found in the following pages that not only 
individual words, but even groups possessing a cognate 
sense, have suffered a change of meaning. Thus 'by*- 
and-by,* * presently,' *anon,' which formerly conveyed 
the idea of the immediate present, now imply a future 
Yorjing in remoteness. So ' crafty,' * cunning/ * know- 
ing,' ^ pert,' and many kindred words once possessed a 
favourable sense, but have passed from good to bad, 
as others have been turned in a contrary course. 

One of the most curious specimens of variation in 
meaning occurs in the word 'quaint,' examples of which 
will be found in the text. Its origin must be traced 
to the old French cointy from the Latin compttts, 
which signified pretty, pleasing, elegant, handsome, 
comely, fantastic, ingenious, artistic, subtle, refined, 
exact, prudent, wise, clever, accomplished. In Chaucer 
it is applied to the magic spear of Achilles which ooUld 
both wound and heal, to a handsome dress and an 
elegant ring ; in Gower, to the insinuating speech of a 
Cardinal; in Lydgate, to the subtle approach of fear. 
Shakspeare uses the epithet in describing Ariel, Eomeo^a 
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' ladder of cords/ Katherine the Shrew's well-fekshioned 
gown, and he applies it to elegancy of speech, writing 
and fashion. Spenser tells of ' quaint Bellona,' and pro- 
duces the word in a new sense of 'fastidious* in 
company with ' disdainful.' In Howell (1625) we find 
an approach to the modem meaning of 'curious' in 
the ' quaint difference the ancients did put betwixt a 
letter and an oration, that one should be attired like a 
woman, the other like a man.' Milton returns to the 
older sense in describing the ' quaint enamell'd eyes ' 
of flowers ; Wood writes of a ' quaint preacher' ; Prior 
of the 'quaint arguments of logic'; and Akenside of the 
'quaint-eyed visage of ridicule.' The history of the 
word is thus brought down to modem times, in which 
its meaning is altogether changed to that of ^otesque 
and old-fashioned. It may perhaps be owing to the 
realistic and utilitarian tendencies of the present day 
that many works of art of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, which abounding in exuberant fancy would 
then have been described as beautiful, are now thought 
worthy only of the almost contemptuous epithet of 
' quaint ' — that is, possessing merely the artistic quali- 
ties of a bygone and antiquated style. 

Then we find that men and women alike were once 
described as ' shrews,' ' termagants,' and ' witches' ; 
Yandyck is an 'artisan'; Archimedes, Catiline, and 
Galileo are 'artists'; Calliope is 'sly'; Ovid is a 
'clerk'; a sword is a 'bodkin'; an unsafe harbour is 
* brittle' ; St. Dunstan's pincers are ' trinkets' ; Troy is 
' amiable ' ; drinkables are ' viands ' ; a fountain is a 
' well'; a knight is a ' child ' or ' infant' ; a youth is a 
'damsel'; manners are 'airs'; tumblers are 'antics.' 
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'Nephews ' meant grand-children; an* imp/ a piince; 
'pittance,' a decent allowance; *to deprave/ to vilify 
orslander ; * bickering/ open fighting ; ' restive/ stub- 
bom ; ' unvalued/ invaluable ; * inhabitable/ uninhabit- 
able; 'niggard' and 'miser/ miserable; 'miserable/ 
miserly; 'usury/ lawful interest; 'interest/ usury; 
'demerits/ merits; 'uncouth/ unknown; 'amorous/ 
worthy of love ; ' fastidious/ disgusting. 

These examples may be sufficient to illustrate the 
interest as well as the importance of the study of words 
in their past and present use, whether it be under- 
taken for the purpose of fully understanding our early 
writers, or with the view of more surely appreciating 
the true value and bearing of modem expressions, 
which can only be ascertained by a knowledge of their 
former history. 
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A. 

Abate. Formerly, to beat or cast down {ahattre) ; 
to subdue : now, to diminish. 

The kynge of Scottes planted his siege before the castell of 
Norham, and sore abated the walls. — ^Hall, Henry VIII, 

Till at length 
Your ignorance deliver yon, as most 
AhaJted captives to some nation, 
That won you without blows. 

Shakspeabe, Coriolanust iii. 3. 

In politics as in religion there are devotees who shew their 
reverence for a departed Saint by converting his tomb into a 
sanctuary for crime. Because he was merciful, his bones give 
seciuity for assassins, vile abuses cluster round every glorious 
event, round every venerable name, and this evil assuredly calls 
for vigorous measures of literary police, but the proper course is 
to abate the nuisance, without defacing the shrine. — Maoaulay. 

Accept. To receive favourably: now employed 
in respect of things rather than persons. 

His grace admitted me to audience, and accepted me lov- 
ingly. — Cardinal Wohey to R, Pace, 

Gk)d is no accepter of persons ; neither riches, nor poverty 
are a means to procure his &vour. — CHiLLiNawORTH, Serm. iii. 
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The whole nation at that time was on fire with faction. 
The Whigs applauded every line in which liberty was mentioned 
as a satire on the Tories, and the Tories echoed every clap to 
show that the satire was unfelt. The story of Bolingbroke is 
well known. He called Booth into his box and gave him fifty 
guineas for defending the cause of liberty so well against a per- 
petual dictator. The play fCato*] was acted night after night 
for a long time. "When it was printed, notice was given that 
the Queen would be pleased if it was dedicated to her, but as 
Addison had designed that compliment elsewhere, he was unable 
to accept the fevour. — Dr. Johnson. 

Acquit. Once, to requite, to return : now, to free 
from blame or suspicion. 

Now thank the worm and eke the beast, 

Although they made no behest, 

His travail hadden well acquit.— GowER. 

Syr, desirous to acquit your tried firiendship with some token 
of good will, of late I perused divers of my imperfect works, 
minded to bestow on you the travel of my fore-passed time. — 
G. Whitstone (1578). 

The vices of the Administration must be chiefly ascribed to 
the weakness of the King, and to the levity and violence of the 
favourite [Shaftesbury], but it is impossible to acquit the Lord 
Keeper. — Macaulay. 

Actual. Used by Jeremy Taylor as ripe or fit for 
action. 

Use therefore that faculty which nature hath given thee and 
thy education hath made acttuil, and thy calling hath made a 
duty. — J. Taylor. 

These memoirs [M. Dumont] have not convinced us that the 
French Revolution was not a great blessing to mankind. But 
they have convinced us that very great indulgence is due to 
those who while this Revolution was actually taking place re- 
garded it with unmixed aversion and horror. We can perceive 
that the evil was temporary and the good durable, — Mac- 
aulay. 
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Addict. Formerly meant to devote the mind or 
body to good as well as evil purposes, but now used 
only in the unfavourable sense. 

Ye know the house of Stephanas, that they have addicted 
themselves to the ministry of the Saints. — Authorised Version, 
I Cor. xvi. 15. 

Lycurgus was so addicted to elegant learning, as to have 
been the first that brought out of Ionia the scattered works of 
Homer. — Milton . 

The Quakers always seem to succeed in every institution 
which they undertake. In the plan and conduct of this retreat 
[for the insane] they have evinced the same wisdom and perse- 
verance. The present account is g^iven by Mr. Tuke. The 
long description at the beginning is made tedious for the Quaker 
market, and Mr. Tuke is too much addicted to quoting; but 
with these trifling exceptions it is full of good sense and hu- 
manity, right feeling and rational views. — Sydney Smith. 

Address. Once, to prepare or make ready. 

Our navy is addressed, our power collected. 
Our substitutes in absence well invested. 
And everything lies level to our wish. 

Shakspeabe, 2 ffenry IV, iv. 4. 

They ended parle, and both add/ressed for fight. 

Milton, Paradise Lost, Bk. vi. 
The public, no longer compelled by war and the mighty 
career of Napoleon to turn their attention to the action of life 
could give their sympathies undivided to the first who should 
represent their thoughts. Sir Philip Sidney represented the 
popular sentiment in Elizabeth's day, Byron that in our own. 
Each became the poetry of a particular age put into action, 
each incorporated with the feeling he add/ressed attracted towards 
himself an enthusiasm which his genius alone did not deserve. — 
Lytton. 

AomiraDle, \ ^Qj^j^gj^iy expressive of wonder with 



or without approval. 



Adiniration. 
Admire. 

It may justly seem admirable how that senseless religion 

b2 
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[Mahometanism] ever gained so much ground on Christianity. — 

FULLEB. 

Admiration seized 
All Heaven^ what this might mean and whither tend, 
Wondering. — Milton, Paradise Lost, Bk. iii. 

Every day brought in new observers to behold this tidmirdble 
pool, and who had not seen it the day before could not be con- 
tent with one day's wonder. — ^Pottbb (1645), The Pool of Blood 
at Garraton, 

I have been forced to write to him in so high a style, that 
were my epistle intercepted, it would raise no small admiration 
in an ordinary man. There is scarce an order in it of less 
importance than to remove such and such mountains, alter the 
course of such and such rivers, &c. — Pope, relating to a map of 
Greece. 

Nothing could be more deplorable than the state even of the 
ablest men, who depended for subsistence on their writings. 
Johnson, Collins, Fielding and Thomson, were certainly four of 
the most distinguished persons that England produced during 
the eighteenth century. It is well known that all four were 
arrested for debt. Bidiardson, like a man of sense, kept his 
shop and his shop kept him, which his novels, adrnvrable as they 
are, would scarcely have done. — ^Macaulay. 

Adventure. To venture. 

Desiring that he would not adventv/re himself into the 
Theatre. — Authorised Version, Acts xix. 31. 

Be not angry, 
Most mighty Princess, that I have ad/ventwed 
To try your taking of a &dse report. 

Shaksfeabe, Cymheline, i. 7. 

Men who delight in news are pleased with anything which 
is matter of fistct : a victory or a defeat is equally agreeable 
to them. They are glad to hear that the French Court is 
removed to Marli, and are afterwards as much delighted to hear 
that it is returned to Versailles. They are as pleased to hear of 
a piebald horse that is strayed out of a field near Islington as 
of a whole troop that has been engaged in any foreign adventure. 
All matters of fad which.a man did not know are news to him 
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and I do not see how any haberdAsher in Gheapeide is more 
concerned in the present quarrel of the Cantons than he was 
in that of the Hague. — Addison. 

Adventurer. A trader to foreign parts. The 
Hudson's Bay Company, which obtained its charter in 
the time of Charles II, is still called a * Company of 
Adventurers.' The word has now a far less creditable 
sense. 

Only these passed a law at the suit of the Merchant Adven- 
twrers of England against the Merchant Advefmtvrers of London 
for monopolyzing and exacting upon the trade. — Bacon. 

In close connection with the most remarkable passage of 
Lord Camden's life [libel case] was the conduct and in general 
the history of Wilkes. We are thus led to speak somewhat 
of that unprincipled adventurer not certainly as having any 
place among the statesmen of the age but as accidentally con- 
nected with their history. — ^Bbougham. 

Advise. To consider. 

Now she [Jane Shore] is lean, old, and withered, and yet, 
being even such whoso will advise her visage might guess and 
devise which parts, how filled, would make it a £ur face. — 
Sir T. MOBB. 

Let his travel appear rather in his discourse than in his 
apparel or gesture; and in his discourse let him be rather 
advifed in his answers than forward to tell stories. — Baoon. 

Advise if this be worth 
Attempting, or to sit in darkness here 
Hatching vain Empires. — Milton. 

I advise people always to go to a place which has some local 
advantage such as the sea, a forest, river, or lake. These ad- 
vantages neither time nor fashion nor change can take away. 
But if you go for the sake of a good neighbourhood, you will 
soon find it changed to a bad neighbourhood from removals, 
quarrels, bankruptcies or sickness. — G. Nooth. 
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Affectation. Formerly used in a good sense, for 
affection. 

There are or sbould be bonds of affectation, bonds of mutual 
respects and reciprocal duties betwixt man and wife, and these 
must hold furm notwithstanding any local separation. — Bishop 
Hall, Cases of Conscience, 

Affectation is an awkward and forced imitation of what should 
be genuine and easy, wanting the beauty which accompanies 
what is natural. — ^Locee. 

What then is the charm, the irresistible charm, of Walpole's 
writings? His style is one of those peculiar styles by which 
everybody is attracted and which nobody can safely venture 
to imitate; he is a mannerist whose manner has become per- 
fectly easy to him, his affectation is so habitual and universal 
that it can hardly be called affectation. The affectation is the 
essence of the man. — Maoaulay. 

Af&ont. To confront. The meaning has now 
passed into one of insult. 

Unless another. 
As like Hermione as is her picture, 
Affront his eye.— Shakspeabe, Winter's Tale, v. i. 

' Your husband [Perkin Warbeck] marched to Taunton, and 
was there affronted with King Henry's Chamberlain. — Ford. 

He not only shews them the private letter of their Duchess, 
but gives it them to carry home wherewith to affront her ; which 
they did, she denying it stoutly. — Milton. 

That entertainment and pleasantry called wit, which strikes 
so lively on the fancy and therefore is so acceptable to all people. 
The mind without looking any further rests satisfied with the 
agreeableness of the picture and the gaiety of the fancy, and it is 
a kind of affront to go about to examine it by the severe rules of 
truth and reason. — ^Looee. 

Agony. Formerly, a conflict or struggle: now, 
always attended with pain. 

Two of the most precious things which God hath afforded us 
here for the agony and exercise of our sense and spirit are a 
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thirst and inhiation after the next life and a frequency of prayer 
and meditation in this. — Donne. 

When a man looks back with a steady &ith on the life and 
sufferings of his Deliverer, when His agonies occur to him, how 
will he bitterly reflect that he has often forgot them for the 
applause of the world, for a heap of fleeting past pleasures, 
which are at present aching sorrows. — Steele. 

Agreeable. Suitable. 

In large lakes and rivers fresh running, there is the yellow 
swan famous and agreeable to them. — Lydoate. 

Compared with the labour of reading these volumes all other 
labour is an agreeable recreation. There was, it is said, a criminal 
in Italy who was suffered to make his choice between Guicciadini 
and the galleys. He chose the History. But the war of Pisa 
was too much for him ; he changed his mind and went to the 
oar. — Maoaulay, Life of Burleigh, 

Aim, To guess. The substantive occurs in the 
same sense, but in both the meaning has been lost. 

That my discovery be not aimed at. 

Shakspsabe, Two Gentlemen of Verona, iii. i. 

Yet still went on» which way he could not aim, 

Fairfax, Tasso, vii. 23. 

I profess m3r8elf, Sir, an upright and honest member of the 
British Parliament, and I am not ashamed to profess myself an 
enemy to all change, and all innovations. I am satisfied with 
things as they are, and it will be my pride and pleasure to hand 
down this country to my children as I received it from those 
who preceded me. Nobody complains of disorder in that shape 
in which it is the aim of your measure to propose a remedy. 
The business is one of the greatest importance ; there is need of 
the greatest caution and circumspection. Sir, it is impossible to 
foresee all consequences. The example of a neighbouring nation 
should fill us with alarm. — Sydney Smith, Noodle's Oration. 

Airs. Manners. Now used with a sense of affecta- 
tion. 
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The charity children to the number of fifty are to appear with 
their humble airs at the parish Church of St. Bride's on Sunday 
next. — Spbotatob. 

A page in a great author humbles me to the dust, and the 
conversation of those that are not superior to myself reminds 
me of what will be thought of myself. And I should dread 
letters being published some time or other in which they should 
relate our interyiews^ and we should appear Hke those puny, 
coDceited writings in Shenstone and Hughes' correspondence 
who give themselves airs from being in possession of the soil 
of Parnassus for the time being. — Hob age Walpole. 

Allow. To approve: now, to permit. Allowance 
occurs in the sense of reputation. 

That which I do, I allow not. — Authorised Version, Romans 
vii. 15. 

And as upon a hill's steep top the south wind pours a cloud 
To shepherds thankless, but by thieves that love the night 
allowed. — Chapman, Iliad. 

His bark is stoutly timber'd, and his pilot 
Of very expert and approved allowance. 

Shaespeabe, Othello, ii. i. 
In works of a serious nature upon the affairs of real life, as 
political discourses and orations, figurative style should hardly 
ever go beyond this. But strict and close metaphor or simile 
may be allowed, provided it be most sparingly used, and that it 
never deviates from the subject matter so as to make that dis- 
appear in the ornament. — ^Bbougham. 

Amaze. Formerly, to confound or stupefy. 
Bear with me, cousin, for I was amazed 
Under the tide : but now I breathe again 
Aloft the flood. — Shakspeabe, King John, iv. 2. 
I hope I have written nothing in this letter that will displease 
your Majesty. If I have, I humbly beg of you to consider it as 
coming from a woman amazed with grief. — Letter of Lady Itussell 
to King Charles, 

More abilities of body and mind than can be supposed in a 
tack, amazedt timorous and weak per8on.--J. Taylob. 
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He [Addison] never nuses merriment or wonder by the viola- 
tion of truth ; his figures neither divert by distortion, nor amaze 
by aggravation. All the enchantment of fancy and all the 
cogency of argument are employed to recommend to the reader 
his real interest, the care of pleasing the Author of his Being. 
Truth is shewn sometimes as the phantom of a vision, sometimes 
appears half veiled in an all^ory, sometimes attracts regard in 
the robes of &ncy. She wears a thousand dresses, and in all is 
pleasing. — ^Dr. JomrsoN. 

ioniable. Lovely. 

How amiable are Thy dwellings, O Lord of Hosts ! — Prayer 
Book, Psalm Ixzxiv. i. 

ThatMay when for great Hector's sake to amiahle Troy 

I came to lead the Trojan bands. — Chapmak, Iliad. 
Groves whose fruit, bumish'd with golden rind. 
Hung amiable. — Milton. 

My poor mother is dead; I thank God her death was as 
easy as her life was innocent. There is yet upon her countenance 
such an expression of tranquillity, nay, almost of pleasure, that it 
is even amiable to behold it. — Letter of Pope. 

At Athens the laws did not constantly interfere with the 
tastes of the people. The Athenians are acknowledged even by 
their enemies to have been distinguished in private life by their 
courteous and amiahle behaviour. Freedom produced excel- 
lence ; thus were created those models of poetry, of oratory, and 
of the arts, which scarcely fell short of the standard of ideal 
excellence. — Maoaulat. 

Amiss. A fault or misfortune. 

Then, gentle cheater, urge not my amisB, 
Lest guilty of my faults thy sweet self be. 

Shaespeabe, Smnet cli. 
Daring not presume into your Lordship's presence either to 
excuse myself or to crave pardon for my amisse. — Letter to Lord 
BurgKUy (1591). 

When popular discontents have been very prevalent, it may 
well be afiKrmed and supported that there has been generally 
something amiis in the constitution or the conduct of Govern- 
ment. The people have no interest in disorder. — ^Bubke. 
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Amoroiis. Worthy of love. 

The which peace as I declared is mighty and virtuous, it is 
fair and gracious, it is sweet and amorous, — Letter of Hen/ry V 
(1420). 

A Dane is the excess and extravagance of a Dutchman. 
His understanding is alive only to the useful and profitable, 
his faculties seem to be drenched and slackened by the eternal 
fogs in which he resides. He is never alert nor elastic. In all 
the operations of his understanding he must have time. He 
loves arithmetic better than lyric poetry, and affects Groker 
rather than Pindar. He is slow to speak of fountains and 
amoroiba maidens, but he will make profound and extensive 
combinations of thought if you pay him for it and do not insist 
that he shall be either brisk or brief. — Sydney Smith. 

Amuse. Once, to engage or occupy seriously, as 
well as to divert. 

He was amused how to render up his accounts to the 
Athenians of their money. — ^Holland, Plutarch, 

Men commonly take a view of Nature as from a remote 
eminence, and are too much amused with generalities, whereas 
if they would descend and approach nearer to particulars, and 
more exactly and considerately examine into things them- 
selves, they might make more solid and useful discoveries. — 
Bacon. 

The terms we sent were terms of weight. 
Of hard contents and full of force urged home, 
Such as we might perceive am/used them all. 
And stumbled many. — ^Milton, Paradise Lost, Bk. vi. 

Therefore ^King James politely preferred that heretics here- 
after, though condemned, should silently and privily waste 
themselves away in prison, rather than grace them, and amuse 
others by a public execution. — Fuller. 

Beason would contrive such a religion as should afford both 
sad and solemn thoughts to amuse and affect the pensive part of 
the floul. — ^Dr. South. 

Peilu^ if we have ever been able to afford the reader amuse- 
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merU, it is owing in a great degree to this cause, that we never 
found ourselves in company with the stupidest of all possible com- 
panions in a post-chaise, or with the most arrant cumber-comer 
that ever occupied a place in a mail-coach, without finding that 
in the course of conversation with him we had some ideas sug- 
gested to us either grave or gay, that we should have regretted 
not to have heard. — Sir Walter Scott. 

Ancient. This word, which was applied equally to 
the bearers of military colours and to the standard 
itself, was probably a corruption of ensign. In another 
sense it was used for the old in age as well as in time. 

Tis one lago, ancient to the general. 

Shakspeabe, OtheUo, v. i. 

She cheered her soldiers that foughten for life 
With ancient and standard, with drum and with fife, 
With brave clanging trumpets, that sounded so free ; 
Was not this a brave bonny lass, Mary Ambree ? 

Old Ballad. 

Halting is the stateliest march of the soldier, and His a brave 

sight to see the flesh of an ancient as much torn as his colours. 

He that mocks at the marks of valour in a soldier's face is 

likely to have the brands of justice on his own shoulders. — 

FULLBB. 

Frost is as proper for winter as flowers for spring ; gravity 
becomes the ancient, and a green Christmas is neither becoming 
nor healthful. — Fullbb. 

Our ancestors up to the Conquest were children in arms, 
chubby boys in the time of Edward the First, striplings under 
Elizabeth, men in the reign of Queen Anne, and we only are the 
white-bearded silver-headed ancients who have treasured up and 
are prepared to profit by all the experience which human life 
can supply. — Sydney Smith, On the Wisdom of Our Ancestors, 

Angel. Once retained its original Greek meaning 
of * a messenger/ Now used only in a spiritual sense. 
The dear good angel of the Spring [the nightingale]. 

B. JONSON. 
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But at last I spied 
An ancient angd coming down the hill« 
Will serve the turn. 

Shaksfeabe, Taming of the Shrew, iy. 2. 
The Roman angeFs [eagle] wings shall melt, 
And Gsesar's diadem be from his head 
Spumed by base feet. — Massingbb, Virgin Martyr. 
It is related of the monk Basle, that being excommunicated 
by the Pope he was at his death sent in charge of an angd to find 
a fit place of suffering in hell. But such was the eloquence and 
good humour of the monk that wherever he went he was received 
gladly, and civilly treated even by the most uncivil angels, for such 
was his contented spirit that he found something to praise in every 
place. At last, the escorting angd returned with his prisoner, 
saying that no phlegethon would bum him, for that, in whatever 
condition, Basle remained incorrigibly Basle. — ^Emebson. 

Animosity. Spirit or energy ; once in a good, now 
only in a bad sense. 

The Queen [Mary Stuart] with incredible animosity was 
mounted en croupe behind Sir Arthur Erskine upon a beautiful 
gelding. — Letter of Anthony Standen, 

His animosities were numerous and bitter. He hated French- 
men and Italians, Scotchmen and Irishmen, Papists and Presby- 
terians, Independents and Baptists, Quakers and Jews. Towards 
London and Londoners he felt an aversion which more than 
once produced important political effects. Unlettered afi he was, 
and unpolished, he was still in some important points a gentle- 
man. He was a member of a proud and powerful aristocracy, 
his family pride was beyond a Talbot or a Howard, he knew the 
genealogies and coats of anus of all his neighbours, he was a 
magistrate, and as such administered to those who dwelt around 
him a rude patriarchal justice.— Macaul at. On the Country 
Gentleman of the Seventeenth Century. 

Anon. In one, continuously, immediately : but now, 
like ' presently,* it implies a future more remote. 
The king of Northumberland was king I understande 
Of all the land beyond Humber anon into Scotlande. 

Old Poem (1315). 
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For Lope £9 bnt the dream of those who wake ; 

Bnt looking back we see the dreadful train 

Of woes cmon, which were we to sustain 

We should refuse to tread the path again. — Fletoheb. 

As a little snow, tumbled about, 
Anon becomes a mountain. 

Shakbfeabb, King John, ill. 4. 

I loye to pore upon old china and to speculate firom the 
images on Cathay. I can fancy that the Chinese manners 
portray themselyes, like the drunkards, in their cups. Lo, here 
the blooming Hyson is pencilling and curying the cross-bows of 
her eyebrows, a musical instrument is at her almost inyisible 
feet. Are such little extremities likely to be tasked with 
laborious offices ? By her side the obsequious Ham is pouring 
his soft flatteries into her ear. When she walketh abroad, anon 
he shadeth her at two miles off with his umbrella. It is like 
an allegory of Loye triumphing oyer time and space. — T. Hood. 

Answer. Once, to speak or address : now, only to 
reply. 

And Jesus an8v>ered and said unto it [the fig-tree] : No man 
eat firuit of thee hereafter for eyer. — Attthoriaed Version, Mark 
xi. 13. 

If you haye written anything to me which I should haye 
receiyed last night, I beg your pardon that I cannot a/ntwer it 
till the next post. Tour son at the present writing is mighty 
well employed in tumbling on the floor of the room and sweeping 
the sand with a feather, he grows a most delightful child, and 
ia foil of play and spirit. — Stbels. 

Antics. Once, tHe performers of odd gestures. 

Behold,, distraction, frenzy, and amazement. 
Like witless cmlics, one another meet. 

Shakspbabb, TroUus and Cremda, v. 3. 
If there be neyer a seryant monster in the fair nor a nest of 
antics, — ^B. JoK son. 

The pagan African is commonly a merry dancing animal, 
giyen to eyery species of ambic and apish amusement, and as he 
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is unacquainted with the future and promised delights of the 
Arabian prophet, he enjoys the bad music and imperfect beauty 
of this world with a most eager and undisturbed relish. — 
Sydney Smith. 

Apology. Fonnerly used, in its original Greek 
sense {anoXoyla) of a justification or vindication : now 
generally an excuse. 

For in the book which is called my apology, it is not required 
by the nature of that name that it be any answer or defence for 
mine own self at all : but it sufficeth that it be of mine own 
making an answer or defence for some other. — Sir T. Mobe. 

The next great event in Bonaparte's history was his usurpa- 
tion of the supreme power of the State and the establishment of 
military despotism in France. For this crime but one apology 
can be offered. Napoleon, it is said, seized the reins when, had 
he let them slip, they would have fallen into other hands ; he 
enslaved France when, had he spared her, she would have found 
another tyrant. Admitting the truth of the plea, what is it but 
the reasoning of the highwayman who robs and murders the 
traveller because the booty was about to be seized by another 
hand ?— W, E. CHANNIN&. 

ApjJaxeL Once used for preparation as well as 
clothing. 

For Tullius saith, that longe appareUling tofore the bataille, 
maketh short victorie. — Chauoeb, Tale of Melibcetts, 

He said to his country mote him saile, 

And there he would her wedding apparaile, — Chaucer. 

Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy ; 
But not expressed in fancy : rich, not gaudy : 
For the apparel oft proclaims the man. 

Shakspeabe, Bandet, i. 3. 

Lucceius has learning, wit and humour, eloquence, but no 
ambitious projects to pursue. With these advantages therefore 
to the ordinary world, he is perhaps thought to want spirit. 
He desires no man's admiration, is in no need of pomp, his 
mg^aird pleases him if it is fashionable and warm, his com- 
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panions are agreeable if they are civil and well-natured. There 
is with him no occasion for superfluity at meals, for jollity in 
company — ^in a word, for anything extraordinary to administer 
delight to him. In all places he meets with more wit, more 
good cheer, and more good humour, than is necessary to make 
him enjoy himself with pleasure and satisfaction. — Addison. 

Apparent. Once, visible, manifest : now, rather 
in the uncertain sense of ' seeming.* 

It is apparent foul play ; and 'tis shame 
That greatness should so grossly offer it. 

Shakspeare, King John, iv. 2. 

Arrest him, officer ; 
I would not spare my brother in this case, 
If he should scorn me so apparently. 

Id., Comedy of Errors, iv. i. 
Love was not in their looks either to God 
Or to each other, but apparent guilt 
And shame, and perturbation, and despair. — Milton. 

The history of what we are in the habit of calling the state 
of trade is an instructive lesson. We find it subject to various 
conditions which are periodically returning. It revolves appa- 
rently in an established circle. First we find it in a state of 
quiescence, next improvement — growing confidence — ^prosperity 
— excitement — over^trading — convulsion — pressure — stagnation 
—distress — ending again in quiescence. — Lord Ovebstone. 

Appeal. To accuse; to refer to for evidence or 
judgment. 

That if a Frenchman do appeal an Englishman of perjury or 
murder, the Frenchman may defend himself by battaile which 
was then termed in English * emest,* a word that we keep yet, 
saying when we see a man fight, he is in emest. — ^Lambabd. 

He 'gan that lady strongly to appeal 

Of many heinous crimes by her enured. — Spenseb. 

No removal of paupers should ever take place without due 
notice to the parish to which the pauper is to be removed, nor 
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till the time in which it may be appealed against is passed by. — 
Sydney Smith. 

Apprehensions. ) Formerly, sentiments or feel- 

Apprehensive, i ings : now, only in connection 
with fear. 

Your late letter affected me with two contrary passions : the 
beginning of it dilated my spirits with (xppreheimons of joy. — 
J. Howell. 

And since I know your Lordship to be so constant and regular 
in your devotions, and sq tender in the matter of justice, so ready 
in the expressions of charity, and so appreh^ensive of religion. — 
J. Taylor. 

The native blacks have become very active in re-taking the 
convicts. By the extraordinary strength of sight they possess 
they can trace to a great distance with wonderful accuracy the 
impressions of the human foot ; nor are they afraid of meeting 
the fugitive convicts. By their skill in throwing their long 
wooden darts they wound and disable them and bring them 
back as prisoners. They are rewarded for these enterprises 
by presents of maize and blankets ; and notwithstanding their 
apprehensions of revenge from the convicts, they continue to live 
in their neighbourhood, but are observed to prefer the society of 
the soldiers. — Sydney Smith on Botany Bay. 

Appropriate. Peculiar, or confined to; thence 
suitable. 

He doth nothing but talk of his horse, and he makes it a 
great appropriation to his good parts that he can shoe him 
himself. — Shakspbabb, Merchant of Venice, i. 2. 

A disease appropriated to this country, and whereof there 
died many. — Sir P. Sidney. 

We often hear of the magical influence of poetry. The ex- 
pression in general means nothing, but applied to the writings 
of Milton it is most appropriate. There would seem to be at 
first sight no more in his words than in other words, but they 
are words of enchantment. No sooner are they pronounced, 
than the past is present and the distant near, new forms of 
beauty spring at once into existence, and all the burial-places of 
memory give up their dead« — Maoaulay. 
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Approve. To try : thence, to judge favourably. 
Their discipline 
Now mingled with their courage will make known 
To their approverst they are people such 
That mend upon the world. — Shakspbare, Cymbelinet ii. 4. 

Favouritism is often nothing more than the exercise of £uth. 
The &vourite does not exhibit the qualities or character which 
we especially approve of, but somehow or other he calls out our 
&ith and makes us believe there is latent in him the nature we 
should most admire, and we are rather proud of our supposed 
discovery and the vigour of our faith. — Sir A. Helps. 

Arch. Used by Shakspeare as a substantive in the 
sense of ' chief* : now, in union with another word. 

The noble Duke my master, 
My worthy arch and patron, comes to-night. 

Shakspeare, King Lear, ii. i. 

Banishment of Cicero. Seldom has misfortune so crushed a 
noble spirit, and never has the 'bitter bread of banishment' 
seemed more bitter to any one than to him. We must remem- 
ber that the love of country was a passion with the ancients 
to a degree which it is now difficult to realise, and exile from it 
was felt to be an intolerable evil. All this may be urged in his 
behalf, but still it would have been only consistent with Roman 
fortitude to have shewn that he posseted something of the spirit 
of the &llen archangel. — Forsyth's Life of Cicero. 

In the further meaning of something sly or roguish. 

Dogget thanked me for my visit to him in the winter ; and 
after his comiok manner, spoke his request with so a/rch a leer, 
that I promised the Drole I would speak to all my acquaintance 
to be at his play. — TcUler. 

Array. Plight. 

And met the ship driving, as saith the story, 
In which Constance sitteth full piteously. 
Nothing ne knew he, what she was, ne why 
She was in such array, she nold^ say 

Of her estate, although she should^ die Chauceb. 
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Burke. Nothing is more remarkable than the variety of ways 
in which he makes his approaches to any position he would 
master. After reconnoitering it with skill and boldness, if not 
with perfect accuracy, he manoeuvres with infinite address and 
arrays a most imposing force of general principles mustered from 
all parts, and pointed sometimes violently enough in one direc- 
tion ; he now moves on with the composed air of the historian 
and unfolds his fa^cta. — BsouaHAM. 

Art. Occurs in the sense of practice. 

It is a strange piece of art and an exorbitant course, when 
the ship is sound, the mariners strong, the gale &vourable, and 
the sea calm, to lie idly at the rode during so seasonable 
weather, — Sib W. Raleigh. 

It is true that in architecture, an art which is half a science^ 
an art in which none but a geometrician can excel ; an art which 
has no standard of grace but what is directly or indirectly de- 
pendent on utility, an art of which the creations derive a great 
part at least of their majesty from mere bulk, our country could 
boast of one truly great man, Christopher Wren. — Macaulat. 

Artifice. Scientific scheme, true art : now gene- 
rally implies deception, or the reverse of what is 
natural. 

The whole artifice of nature, the motion of the stars, the 
properties of the planets and of all created entities, — these shall 
be the life of the understanding which shall feast itself with so 
high and certain truths. — J. Taylor. 

Galen professed he could never enough admire that artifice 
which was in the leg of a fly. — Cudworth. 

The artificial fountains of the metropolis are fast vanishing. 
The fashion they tell me is gone by, and that these things are 
childish. Then why not gratify the children by letting them 
stand ? Is the world all grown up — is childhood dead ? Or is 
there not in the bosoms of the wisest and the best some of the 
child's heart left to respond to its earlier enchantments. — 
CILamb. 
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Artillery. Formerly applied to all kinds of 
weapons of war, 

Jonathan gave lu's artillery unto his lad, and said unto him, 
Go, carry them to the city. — Authorised Version, i Samud xx. 40. 

Then some would leap and some would run, 

And some would use artiUery, 
Which of you can a good bow draw 
A good archer for to be ? 

Old Ballad of RoUn Hood, 
It was certainly a very bold thought in Milton to ascribe 
the first use of artillery to the rebel angels, but as such a per- 
nicious invention may be well supposed to have proceeded from 
such authors, so it entered very properly into the thoughts of 
that being who is all along described as aspiring to the Majesty 
of his Maker. — ^Addison. 

Artisan. 1 ^Artisan' was once used in the modern 

Artist. J sense of ' artist/ and Waller addresses Van 

Byck as ' Rare artisan.' * Artist/ on the other hand, 

was a scholar or man of science, and in the following 

instances Archimedes and Galileo are so described. 

For then the bold and coward, 
The wise and fool, the artist and unread, 
The hard and soft, seem all affined and kin. 

Shakspeabe, TroUus and Cressida, i. 3. 
Archimedes spent many days in finding out how much gold 
would serve to gild a crown of silver, and having found it, he 
fetched divers skips and cried out, ' I have found it, I have found 
it I * If then the finding out of so mean a truth could so trans- 
port this great artist, what joy shall the Saints receive when 
God shall discover to them those high secrets ? — J. Tatlob. 
The broad circumference 
Hung on his shoulder like the moon, whose orb 
Through optic glass the Tuscan artist views 
At evening from the top of Fesole, 
Or in Valdamo, to descry new lands, 
Blvers, or mountains, in her spotty globe, 

Milton, Paradise Lost. 
C 7, 
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The first galneth skill in the Latin and Greek languages i as 
for the Arabian and other Oriental tongues, he rather makes 
sallies and incursions into them, than any solemn sitting before 
them. — Fuller, The Qenerall Artist. 

Sallust's character of Catiline, than whom there was neyer 
a greater artist in raising seditions, is this, that he had great 
eloquence and little wisdom. — ^Hobbes. 

A yellow ant in a nest of red ants, a butcher's dog in a fox- 
hound kennel, a mouse in a beehive, all feel the effects of un- 
timely intrusion. But £eu: preferable their fate to that of the 
misguided artisan who, misled by sixpenny histories of England, 
and conceiving his country to have been united at the Hep- 
tarchy, goes forth from his native town to stitch freely within 
the sea-girt limits of Albion. Him the mayor, him the Alder- 
men, him the Kecorder, him the Quarts Sessions worry. — 
Sydney Smith. 

Art is a serious business, most serious when employed in 
grand and sacred objects. The artist stands higher than art, 
higher than the object. He uses art for his purposes, and deals 
with the object after his own fashion. — Goethe. 

Aseertain. To inform. 

I did ascertain you by my letters the privation of the Abbot 
of St. Bennett's of his monastery. — Duke of Suffolk to Cardinal 
Wolsey. 

As the spice called Cinnamon constitutes the wealth of 
Ceylon, great pains are taken to ascertain its qualities and 
propagate its choicest kinds. The value of the different bundles 
can only be ascertained by tasting, an office which devolves upon 
the medical men of the settlement, who are employed several 
days together in chewing Cinnamon. — Peboival's Ceylon, 1803. 

Aspersions, Once used in its literal meaning of 
sprinklings : now only in the figurative sense of 
blame and defamation. 

No sweet aspersion shall the heavens let fall 
To make this contract grow, but deadly hate. 

Shakspeabe, Tempest, iv. i. 
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The book of Job and many places of the prophets have great 
aspersions of natural philosophy. — ^Bacov. 

He [Sir Robert Walpole] was a good-natured man who had 
seen nothing for thirty years but the worst parts of human 
nature. He was funiliar with the malice of kind, and the per- 
fidy of honourable people. No stain of treachery, of ingrati- 
tude, or of cruelty, rests on his memory : factious hatred, whilst 
fiinging on his name eyery other foul cupersion, was compelled 
to own that he was not a man of blood. It was then a rare and 
honourable distinction. — Macaulay. 

Assassmate. To assail unawares : now, only with 
the result of death. 

Such usage as your honourable Lords 
Afford me, assassinated and betrayed. 
Who durst not with their whole united powers. 
In fight withstand me, single and unarmed. 

MiLTOw, Paradise Lost. 
The Syrian king, who to surprise 
One man, a««aMtn-like, had levied war — 
War improclaimed. — Milton, Paradise Lost, 
The government [of Kussia] is despotic, tempered by assassin- 
oticm.— Talletband. 

Assise. To establish. In Chaucer ' assise ' means 
a situation : now, a session, or sitting. 
The twelve signs stand assised. 
That each of them in his partie. 
Hath his climate to justifie. — Gowbb. 
They are too young, too few and too deficient for such 
dvilizsed machinery at present. I cannot come to serve upon 
the jury, the waters of the Hawksbury are out and I have a 
mile to swim; the kangaroos will break into my com; the 
convicts have robbed me ; my little boy has been bitten by an 
omithorjrnchus paradoxus ; I have sent a man fifty miles with a 
sack of flour to buy a coat for the Assizes, and he has not 
returned. — Sydnet Smith (183 a). 

Assure. To betroth. 
The day of their assuring drew near. — Pehsboke'-S Arcadia* 
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^is drudge or diviner laid claim to me, called me Droinio, 
swore I was assured to her. — Shakspeabb, Comedy ofErrorSt iii. a. 

Modem meaning, to assert positively. 

A runaway couple were married at Gretna Green. The 
Smith demanded five guineas. * How is this V said the Bride- 
groom, 'the gentleman you last married assured me he only gave 
you a guinea.* ' True,' said the Smith, * but he was an Irishman. 
I have married him six times ; you I have never seen before.' — 
Lttton. 

Astonish. Once, like 'amaze/ to confound or be- 
wilder : now used in the modified sense of ' surprise.* 
Th' associates and co-partners in our loss 
lie thus astonished in th' oblivious pool. — Milton. 

Adam, soon as he heard 
The £Eital trespass done by Eve, amaz'd, 
Astonied stood and blank, while horror chiU 
/ Ban through his veins^ and all his joints relax'd. 

Milton, Paradise Lost. 
Astonishmeni is that state of the soul, in which all its 
motions are suspended, with some degree of horror. — ^Bubke. 

This work of Dr. Nares has filled us with astonishmeiU 
similar to that which Captain Gulliver felt when he first landed 
in Brobdignag and saw com as high as the oaks in Windsor 
forest, thimbles as large as buckets, and wrens of the bulk of 
turkeys. The whole book and every component part of it is on 
a gigantic scale. — Maoaulat, Life of Burleigh, 

Astrology. \ Qnce synonymous. 
Astronomy. J 

And as to that part of Astrology he mentions, and those 
other parts of mathematics, the great Caesar was so Bkilful that 
he reformed the year.— John Evelyn. 

There was a time when the most powerful of human 
intellects were deluded by the gibberish of the Astrologer and 
the Alchemist, and just so there was a time when the most 
enlightened and virtuous statesmen thought it the first duty of a 
government to persecute heretics, to found monasteries, to make 
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war on Saracens. But time advances, fiicts accumulate, doubts 
arise, iaint glimpses of truth begin to appear, and shine more 
and more unto the perfect day. — Maoaulat. 
Old wise a$tronomers 
And their sayings I repreve not. — Goweb. 

The science of Astronomy, which principal is of clergy, to 
■deem between wo and well. — Goweb. 

I have no astronomy. I do not know where to look for the 
Bear or Charles' Wain, or the place of any star. I guess at 
Venus only by her brightness, and if the sun on some particular 
mom were to make his first appearance in the west, I verily 
believe that, while all the world were gasping in apprehension 
about me, I alone should stand unterrified from sheer incuriosity 
and want of observation. — G. Lamb. 

Atone. Formerly, to reconcile t now, to make 
amends for. 

All kindness to the Sire of Gods, and our good mother Queen 
That nurs't and kept me curiously, till both have been 
Long time at discord — ^my desire is, f atone their hearts. 

Chapman. 
I have been atoning two most wrangling neighbours. — 
Beaumont and Fletcheb. 

I have given my readers an account of a set of merry fellows 
who are passing their summer together in the country. They 
are provided with a great house where there is not only a 
convenient apartment provided for each person, but a large 
Infirmary for the reception of such as are any way indisposed or 
out of humour. On Saturday we received many excuses jfrom 
persons who found themselves in an unsociable temper, but who 
atoned for it by voluntarily shutting themselves up. Upon 
going abroad I observed that it was an easterly wind. — ' 
Addison. 

Attain. Once used of persons in the sense of over- 
taking. 

The Earl hoping to have overtaken the Scottish King and 
have given him battle, but not attaining him in time, sat down 
^fore the Castle of Aton. — ^Baoon. 
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He [Byron] was bom to all that men most covet and desire, 
but in every one of these eminent advantages there was mingled 
something of misery and debasement. He was sprung from a 
house, ancient, indeed, and noble, but degraded and impoverished 
by a series of crimes and follies which had attained a scandalous 
celebrity. — Macaulay. 

Attend. Once meant to 'wait for' as well as to 
'wait on.' 

I am attended at the Cypress grove. 

Shakspeare, Two Gentlemen of Verona^ v. i. 
I had thought 
They had parted so much honesty among them. 
At least good manners, as not thus to suffer 
A man of his place, and so near our favour 
To dance attendance on their Lordships' pleasures. 

Id. King Henry VIII, v. 2. 
Or in their pearly shells at ease attend 
Moist nutriment, or under rocks their food 
In jointed armour watch. — Milton. 
So spread upon a lake with upward eye 
A plump of fowl behold their foe on high : 
They close their trembling troop, and aU attend 
On whom the rousing eagle will descend. — ^Drtden. 
The old Duchess of Marlborough has at last published her 
Memoirs. They are digested by one Hooke who wrote a Koman 
History, but from her materials which are so womanish that I am 
sure the man might sooner have made a gown and petticoat out 
of them. — ^Horace Walpole. [It was Hooke who brought a 
Catholic Priest to attend the death bed of Pope, a proceeding 
which excited such bitter indignation in the infidel Lord Boling- 
broke. — Lord Dover.] 

Attorney. Once generally an agent for another: 
now only in matters of law. 

I am still 
Attomey'd at your service. 

Shakspeare, Measure for Measure, v. i. 
Orlando. Then in mine own person, I die. 
Boiolvnd, No, faith, die by attorney. The poor world is 
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almost six thousand years old, and in all this time there was not 
any man died in his own person, videlicet a loye cause. — 
Shakspease, As You Like It, iv. i . 

G. D. like a dove on the asp's nest takes up his unconscious 
abode [in Clifford's Inn] amid an incongruous assembly of 
attorneys, attorney's clerks, apparitors, promoters, vermin of 
the law, among whom he sits ' in calm and sinless peace.' The 
fimgs of the law pierce him not, the winds of litigation blow over 
his humble chambers, none think of offering violence or injustice 
to him : you would as soon strike an abstract idea. — C. Lamb. 

Audacity. Now generally used only in the sense 
of shamelessness. 

Great effects come by industry and perseverance, for audacity 
doth almost bind and mate the weaker sort of men. — ^Baoon. 

As when the wolf has torn a buUock's hide. 
At unawares, or ranched a shepherd's side : 
Conscious of his audacious deed he flies, 
And claps his quiv'ring tail between his thighs. 

Dryden's Virgil. 

The form and hue of his eyes were wonderfully calculated for 
showing great varieties of emotion. Their mournful aspect was 
extremely earnest and affecting, and when he told some dismal 
and mysterious story, they had a doubtful, melancholy, exploring 
look which appealed irresistibly to the hearer's imagination. 
Occasionally when he spoke of something very audacious or 
eccentric they would dilate and light up with a tragic-comic, 
hare-brained expression, quite peculiar to himself. Never did a 
man go through all the gradations of laughter with such com- 
plete enjoyment and a countenance so radiant. — J.L. Adolphus, 
on Sir Walter Scott, 

Austere. Once * sour ' in taste as well as ' severe ' 
in character. 

Austere wines diluted with water cool more than water 
alone, and at the same time do not relax. — Baook. 

I fed on scarlet hips and stony haws. 

Or blushing crabs, or berries that emboss 

The brambles black as jet, or sloes austere. —Cowteil. 
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The sweetness of the ripened firuit is not the less delicious 
for the austerity of its tender state. — Hobslby. 

Almost all the distinguished writers who have treated of 
History are advocates. Mr. Hallam and Sir James Mackintosh 
alone are entitled to be called judges, but the extreme austerity 
of Mr. Hallam takes away something of the pleasure of reading 
his learned, eloquent, and judicious writings. He is a judge, 
but a hanging judge ; his black cap is in constant requisition. — 
Maoaulat. 

Authentio. Formerly, authoritative : now., genu- 
ine, original. 

Then Nestor cut the geard 
With his new-drawn authentic sword. — Chapman. 

There is as much difference between the present and former 
times as there is between a copy and an original : that indeed 
may be fair, but this only is auiJierUick. — South, Sermon vii. 14. 

Avoid. To go out of ; to quit : now, to shun. 

Whereupon six of us only stayed and the rest avoided the 
room.— Chaucer. 

David avoided out of his presence twice. — AtUhorised Version^ 
1 Samuel xviii. 11. 

To this day the advocates of Charles the First take care to 
say as little as they can about his visit to the House of Commons, 
and when they cannot avoid mentioning it, attribute to infatua- 
tion an act which on any other supposition they must admit to 
have been a frightful crime. — Maoaulay. 

Awful. Once, sensible of fear, as well as causing it. 

Know then that some of us are gentlemen, 
Such as the fury of unlawful youth 
Thrusts from the company of awful men. 

Shakspbabb, Ttoo Gentlemen ofVerona^ iv. i. 

He [the invalid] is flattered by the general notion that 
inquiries are making after him, but he cares not to know the 
name of the inquirer. In the general stillness and awful hush 
of the house, he lies in state and feels his sovereignty. Compare 
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the silent tread and quiet ministry, almost by the eye only, 
with which he is served, with the careless demeanour, the un- 
ceremonious goings in and out with which he is served when ho 
is getting a little better (slapping of doors or leaving them open) 
— how convalescence shrinks a man back to his pristine nature.-^ 
G. Lamb. 

B. 

Saffle. Used in the time of Spenser for the ' degra- 
dation ' of a recreant knight : modem meaning ' to 
defeat.' 

And after all for greater misery, 
He by the heels him hung upon a tree. 
And baffled so, that all who passed by 
The picture of his punishment might see. — Sfenseb. 
I will be proud, I will read politic matters, I will baffle Sir 
Toby. — Shakspkabe, Twelfth Night, ii. 5. 

Is it just or seemly by such comparisons to disparage his 
&vour, by such pretences to baffle with his goodness ? — ^Barbow. 

Under the influence of sublime feelings men have sprung up 
from the dust to shiver the oldest dominions, to toss to the ground 
the highest despots, to astonish ages to come with the immensity 
and power and grandeur of human feelings. In all desperate 
situations, when prudence is mute, when reason is baffled, when 
aU ordinary resources of discretion are dried up, there is no safety 
but in heroic passions, no hope but in sublime men. — Sydney 
Smith. 

Ballad. Once a solemn and sacred as well as a 
trivial song. 

Solomon's Song was once called * The Ballad of Ballads.' — 
Dr. Watts. 

Thither no more the peasant shall repair, 
To sweet oblivion of his daily care ; 
No more the farmer's news, the barber's tale. 
No more the woodman's ballad shall prevail. 

Goldsmith, Deserted Village. 
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The mendicants of London were so many of her sights — ^her 
lions — I can no more spare them than I could the Cries of Lon- 
don. No comer of a street is complete without them, they are 
as indispensable as a Ballad singer, and in their picturesque attire 
as ornamental as the signs of Old London. They were standing 
morals, emblems, mementos, dial-mottos, the spital sermons, the 
books for children, the salutary pauses to the high and rushing 
tide of greasy citizency. — C. Lake. 

Banquet. Formerly, a final course of sweetmeats, 
or dessert, for whicli the guests usually adjourned to 
a separate room or an arbour. 

Four long tables, furnished all with varieties, the first and 
second course being three score dishes, and after that always a 
banquet, — J. Tatlob. 

Your Citizen 
He is a most fierce devourer. Sir, of plums ; 
Six will destroy as many as might make 
A banqti>et for an army. — The Wits. 

For banqueting stuff as Buckets, jelly s, sirrups, 
I will bring in myself. — ^Middlbton, Witch, i. 9, 

The strong man may batten on him, and the weakling 
refuseth not his mild juices, unlike to mankind's mixed charac- 
ters, a bundle of vices and virtues inexplicably intertwisted. 
He is good throughout ; no part of him is better or worse than 
another ; he helpeth as far as his little means will allow. All 
around he is the least envious of banquets^ he is all neighbours' 
fare. — C. Lamb, on Roast Pig, 

Barely. Once, merely : now, scarcely. 

The gravity of his conversation is always enlivened with 
his tact and humour, and the gaiety of it is tempered with 
something that is instructive as well as barely agreeable. — 
Addison. 

The study of morality I have above mentioned as that that 
beoomes a gentleman ; not barely as a man, but in order to his 
Inuiiieis as a gentleman. — Looke^ Thoughts concerning Reading, 
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One method his Lordship takes in handling this question 
[Catholic claims] is, by pointing out dangers that are barely 
possible, and then treating of them as if they deserved the active 
and present attention of serious men. His Lordship appears to 
be in a fog, and as daylight breaks in upon him, he will be rather 
dlq)08ed to disown his panic. The noise he hears is not roaring, 
the teeth and the mane are all imaginary, there is nothing but 
ears. — Sydney Smith. 

Battle. Formerly an army, or main body of forces. 

It is a view of delight to stand or walk upon the shore side, 
and to see a ship tossed with tempest upon the sea ; or to be in 
a fortified tower and to see two hatUee join upon a plain. — 
Baook, Essays, 

Hampden, with his head drooping and his hands leaning on 
his horse's neck, moved feebly out of the battle. The mansion 
which had been occupied by his father-in-law, and from which 
in his youth he had carried home his bride, was in sight. There 
still remains an affecting tradition that he looked for a moment 
at that beloved house and made an effort to go thither to die. 
But the enemy lay in that direction — ^he turned his horse towards 
Thame. — ^Maoaulay. 

Beast. Old meaning, every living creature. 

So is this great and wide sea, wherein are things creeping 
innumerable, both small and great beasts. — AutJiorised Version, 
Psalm civ. 25. 

We have doubts whether one atom of useful influence is 
added to men in important situations by any colour, quantity, 
or configuration of cloth and hair. The true progress of refine- 
ment we conceive to be to discard all the mountebank drapery 
of barbarous ages ; one row of gold and fiir falls off after another 
from the robe of power, and is pick'd up and worn by the parish 
beadle and the exhibitor of wild beasts, — Sydney Smith. 

Beat. Used by Chaucer of kindling sacrificial fires. 

An ye be Venus the Goddess of love. 
Your vertu is f ul grete in Heaven above. 
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Thy Temple wol I worship evermo, 

And on the Auten wher I ride or go 

I wol do sacrifice and fyres beet, — Ohauoeb. 

How children feel a predisposition for the studies of astro* 
nomy or mechanics, is that secret of nature we have not guessed. 
La Caille was the son of the parish clerk of a village. His &ther 
sent him every evening to ring the church bell, but the boy always 
returned home late and was beaten for his misconduct. At length 
he confessed that the pleasure he took from watching the stars 
from the steeple was the real cause that he was detained fr^m 
home. — Sydney Smith. 

Sefall. Once, to belong to. 

. Thilke herbe also which him befallethf 
Cicorea the boke him caUeth. — Gowbr. 

Which of the million of creatures that press upon our sight 
is unhappy in its natural state? Which of them does not by 
every movement declare that to the full measure of its capacity 
it is happy ? Even among men there is much less misery than 
is commonly imagined. Many persons can recount every period 
of their life in which they were unhappy ; others can scarcely 
mention a single misfortune which ever befell them, and those to 
whom afflictive dispensations have &,llen how distinctly are they 
marked in their memory ! We notice an eclipse, but we do not 
so much observe the daily splendour of the sun. — Dr. Southwood 
Smith. 

Begone. Formerly, far gone, sunk deep. 

Iris her rainy cope did on, 

The which was wonderly begone 

With colours of divers^ hew. — Chauoeb. 

Away, begone^ and give a whirlwind room, 

Or I may blow you up like dust. Avaunt ! — Nath. Lee. 

Behave. Once, to govern, manage, or control: 
now only relates to personal conduct. 

How weU my stars behave their influence. — Davenaot?. 
He did behave his anger ere 'twas spent. 
As if he had but proved an argument. 

Shaksfearb, Timon of Athens, iii. 5. 
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Sir Roger de CoverUy, When I came to the Assizes, a beau- 
tiful creature in a widow's habit sat in Court to hear the event of 
a cause concerning her dower. This commanding creature put 
on such a resignation in her countenance, and bore the whispers 
of all around the Court wit^ such pretty uneasiness, I warrant 
you, and then removed herself from one eye to another till she 
was perfectly confused. During the time her cause was upon the 
trial she behaved herself with such a deep attention that not only 
I but the whole Court was prejudiced in her favour, and all that 
the next heir to her husband had to urge was thought groundless 
and frivolous. — ^Addison. 

Beldam. Grandmotlier. In Spenser it has the 
original meaning of bdle dame, fair lady ; since applied 
to a sorceress, or fortune-teller. 

To give her errand good success, 

She took on her the shape of beldam Bhsea. — Chapman. 

Then sing of secret things that came to pass, 
"When Beldam Nature in her cradle was. — Milton. 

Sir Roger observing that I listened with great attention to 
his account of a people so entirely new to me [Gipsies] told me 
that if I would, they should tell us our fortunes. Sweethearts, 
said he, are the things they live upon ; a beldam of the crew after 
having examined my lines told me that I loved a pretty maid, 
and that I was a good woman's man. — Sfeotatob. 

Bent. Used by Spenser for 'grass' in general: 
later, a particular kind of plant. 

like as the bird that having close imbar'd 
Her tender young ones in the springing bent, 

Spenseb. 

June is drawn in a mantle of dark grass green; upon his 
head is a garland of benU, king-cups, and maiden-hair. — 
Peaohah. 

Betake. Once, to assign or deliver to : now, 
always to take oneself, or resort to. 
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Planet Stitum, This herb^ which is him hetctket 

I note Heleborem the blake. — GowEB. 

Judas Scariot went forth to the princis of priBstis, and seide 
to him, what wolen ye give to me and I schall hitdke him to 
you. — WiCLTF, Matt xxvi. 

Pope then formed part of the Addisonian court for a short 
time, and describes himself in his letters as sitting with that 
coterie until two o'clock in the morning over punch and Bur- 
gundy. Amidst the fumes of tobacco it was too hard, too coarse 
a life for the sensitive poet. With regard to his own manners, 
they were singularly refined and polished. Bolingbroke, writing 
to Swift from Dawley, dating his letters at six in the morning, 
and rising refreshed, serene, and calm, calls to mind the time of 
his London life, when about that hour he used to betake himself 
to rest. — ^Thackerat. 

Sible. Applied by Chaucer in its literal meaning 
to any kind of book. 

To tell all would passen any Inble 

That o where is. — Chauceb, The CanorCs Tale, 

At the time when that odious s^le which deforms the 
writings of Hall and of Lord Bacon was almost universal, had 
appeared that stupendous work the English Bihle, a book which 
if everything else in our language should perish, would alone 
suffice to show its beauty and power. The respect which the 
translators felt for the original prevented them from adding any 
of the hideous decorations then in &shion. — Maoaulay. 

Bickering. Formerly, open fighting: now, con- 
^ned to words without blows. 

The hickermg was doubtful and intricate, part on the water, 
part on the sands, not without loss of some eminent men on the 
English side. — ^Milton. 

That if the lord privie seal his footmen had not with their 
swords kept them off, they in the coach had been brought in 
danger of their lives, having after long and continual bickerings 
mudi ado to recover their lodgings. — Rejection of King Cfhctrles 
Service Book by the Scots. 
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We house together, my cousin Bridget and I, in a sort of 
double singleness. We agree pretty well in our tastes and 
habits, yet so as with a difference. We are generally in har- 
mony, with occasional bickerings — as it should be among near 
relations. Our sympathies are rather understood than expressed, 
and once upon my dissembling a tone in my voice more kind 
than ordinary my cousin burst into tears and complained that 
I was altered. — C. Lamb. 

Bid. To *bid beads' was to say prayers. The 
* bidding prayer ' exhorts or directs to pray. 

When that he should hid his bead. 

He doth his theft in holie stede. — Goweb. 

This carpenter said his devotion. 
And still he sit and hiddeth his prayer. 
Awaiting on the rain, if it he heare. 

Chauckb, TJie Miller' t Tale, 

The hid stood at five hundred guineas : * A thousand guineas/ 
said Earl Spencer : ' and ten,' added the Marquis of Blandford. 
The contest proceeded until the Marquis said *Two thousand 
pounds' : two thousand two hundred and fifty was bid by Earl 
Spencer: 'and ten,* added the Marquis. There ended the 
strife. The ivory instrument swept the air — the spectators 
stood dumb. When the hammer fell the stroke of its fell 
sounded to the furthest shores of Italy : the tap of that ham- 
mer was heard in the libraries of Home, Milan, and Venice. 
Boccaccio stirred in his sleep of five hundred years, and M. Van 
Praet groped in vain among the royal alcoves in Paris to detect 
a copy of the famed Yaldarfen Boccaccio. — Emebson. 

Biggin. A covering for the bead worn by children, 
nuns, and old women : since applied to a bowl, as in 
' coffee-higginj 

A higgin he had got about his braine. 

For in his head-piece he gat a sore pain. — Chauceb. 

How many dangers meet 
Betwixt the higgin and the winding-sheet. — Quables. 
D 
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Slack-guard. Originally, the inferior retainers of a 
house, engaged in menial occupations. 

It is a faith 
That we will die in, since from the black guard 
To the grim Sir in o£Bce there are few 
Hold other tenets. — Beaumont and Fletoheb. 

It is quite clear from a very early age Bunyan was a man of 
a strict life and tender conscience. He had been, says Mr. 
Southey, a blackguard : bell-ringing and playing at hockey on 
Sunday seem to be the worst vices of this depraved tinker. But 
it is surely unfair to apply so strong a term to one who is only 
what the great mass of every community must necessarily be. — 
Macaulat. 

Blank. Formerly, white : now, void. Donne uses 
* blank charter ' for carte blanche. 

To the blarik moon 
Her office they prescribed : to the other five 
Their planetary motion. — Milton. 

Men do not stand 
In so iU case, that God hath with his hand 
Signed king's hlank-chaitera, to kill whom they hate. 

Donne, Sat. iii. 

There is no giving an account how she delivered the dis- 
guised story of her love for Orsino. It was no set speech. 
AYhen she had declared her sister's history to be a hlank, and 
that she never told her love, there was a pause, as if the story 
had ended. And then — the image of the worm in the bud 
came up as a new suggestion, and the heightened image of 
the ' Patience ' still followed upon that, as if by some growing 
process of thought, I would say as if it were watered by her 
tears. — C. Lamb^ Mrs. JordarCs Viola. 

Bless. Used by Spenser in the sense of waving 
or brandishing. 

Whom when the Prince to battle new addressed. 
And threatening high his dreadful stroke did see. 
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His sparkling sword about his bead be Uesid, 
And smote off quite bis rigbt leg by tbe knee. 

Spenseb. 
It is twice hleesedf 
It hlesseth bim tbat gives, and bim tbat takes. 

Shakspeabe, Merchant of Venice, iv. i . 

Bloat. To smoke-dry ; probably from hlozen : 
now, to puff up. 

For berrings in tbe sea are large and full, 

But sbrink in hUxUing and togetber pull. — Sylvester. 

BoswelL Servile and impertinent, sballow and pedantic, 
hloated witb family pride, yet stooping to be a tale-bearer, an 

eaves-dropper, a common butt in tbe taverns of London 

Yet tbe ' Life of Jobnson ' is assuredly a great — a very great — 
work. Homer is not more decidedly tbe first of beroic poets, 
Sbakspeare is not more decidedly tbe first of dramatic poets, 
Demostbenes is not more decidedly tbe first of orators, tban 
Boswell is tbe first of biograpbers. He bas no second, be bas 
distanced all bis competitors so decidedly, tbat it is not wortb 
wbile to place tbem. Eclipse is first, and tbe rest nowbere. — 
Macaulat. 

BodMn, A sword, or dagger. 

But on a time Brutus and Cassius 

Tbat ever bad of bis estat envie. 

Full privilie bad made conspiracie 

Against tbis Julius in subtil wise : 

And caste tbe place wberein be sbould die 

Witb hoyddkynes, as I sbal you devise. — O^ucEtt. 

Wben be bimself migbt bis quietus make 

Witb a bare bodkin, — Shaespeabe, Hamlet, iii. i. 

He is, you must know, one of tbose familiar coxcombs who 
bave observed some well-bred men witb a good grace converse 
with women and say no fine things, but yet treat tbem witb tbat 
sort of respect which flows from tbe heart and tbe understand- 
ing, but is exerted in no professions or compliments. This 
puppy to imitate tbis excellence takes upon him to try tbis 

d2 
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talent upon me, insomuch that he contradicts me upon all occa- 
sions, and one day told me that I lied t If I had struck him 
with my bodkin, and behaved myself like a man, since he won't 
treat me like a woman, I had, I think, served him right. — 
Spectator. 

Boot. Formerly used for booty as well as profit ; 
plunder. 

And every grass that groweth upon root, 
She shall eke know to whom it mot do hoot. 

Ohauceb. 
Others like soldiers armed in their stings 
Make boot upon the suomier's velvet buds. 

Shakspbabe, Henry F, i. 2. 
He might have his mind and manners formed, and be in- 
structed tO'hoot in several sciences. — Looks. 

Borrow. Once a security for a loan, a pledge. 
The substantive is now obsolete. 

And Love said, I trust thee without borrow, for I wol none. — 
Chauceb. 

Like valiant champions advance forth thy standard, and[ 
assay whither your enemies decide and try the title of bataile 
by dint of sword. Advance, I say ; forward, my captains — now 
St. George to borrow I Let us forth. — Holikshed. 

I pray God and St. Nycholas that was thy hoTrowe that hard 
vengeance come to thee. — Dives cmd Pauper. 

The style of Bunyan is delightful to every reader, and in- 
valuable as a study to every person who wishes to obtain a wide 
command over the English language. There is no book in our 
literature on which we would so readily stake the fame of the 
old unpoUuted English language, no book which shows so well 
how rich that language is in its own proper wealth, and how 
little it has improved in all that it has bbrrowed. — Macaulat. 

Bottle. A loosely-tied bundle of hay. The ex- 
pression is still used in some of the northern counties. 
Ib that a cook of London, with meschance ? 
Do him come forth, he knoweth his penance. 
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For he shall tell a tal^ by my fay, 
Altho* it be not worth a hotel hay. 

CHAUOE&, The AfancipU*t TaU. 

Titania. Or, say, sweet love, what thou desirest to eat. 

Bottom, Truly a peck of provender : I could munch your 
good dry oats. Methinks, I have a great desire to a bottle of 
hay : good hay, sweet hay hath no fellow. — Shakspeabe, Mid^ 
summer Nigh£s Dream, iv. i. 

But I should wither in one day and pass 

To a codL of hay, that am a hoUle of grass. — Fletcher. 

Looking for a needle in a hotUe of hay Rat's Proverbs. 

Brag. Applied in the following instance to lambs, 
apparently in the sense of noisy. 

The early sun came lively dancing out. 
And the brag lambs ran wantoning about 
That heaven and earth might seem 
In triumph both to shout. — Fletoheb. 

The motions of the mind of lovers are nowhere so well de- 
scribed as in the works of skilful writers for the stage. The 
scene between Fulvia ai^d Curius in Johnson's Catiline is an 
excellent picture of the power of a lady over her lover. She 
plays with his affections, and as a man wishes to make a good 
figure with his mistress, upon her upbraiding him with want of 
spirit, he alludes to enterprises which he cannot reveal but with 
the hazard of his life. When he is worked thus £a.r, with a 
little flattering of his gallantry and a desire to know more, he 
brags to her till his life is in her hands. — Steele. 

Brand. Formerly used for a sword, from the flash 
and glitter of the steeL 

They looking back all the Eastern side beheld 
Of Paradise, so late their happy seat, 
Waved over by that flaming brand, the gate 
With dreadful faces throng'd and fiery arms. 

Milton, Paradise Lost, 
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Napoleon. The kind of admiration which his name inspired 
even in free countries is a bad omen. The greatest crime 
against society, that of spoiling it of its rights and loading it 
with chains, stiU fails to move that deep abhorrence which is its 
due, and which if really felt would fix on the usurper a brand of 
indelible infamy. Begarding freedom as the chief interest of 
human nature, we look on men who have signalised themselves 
by their hostility to it with an indignation at once stem and 
sorrowful, which no glare of successful war can induce us to 
suppress. — W. E. Channing. 

Srave. Showy, fine, ostentatious, in word or dress. 

Enter Tranio, bravely a^a/relled. — Shakspeabb, Taming of 
the Shrew, i. 2. 

Grumio [To the Tailor], Face not me : thou hast braved 
many men : brave not me : I will jieither be faced nor braved. — 
Id. iv. 3. 

They were all in goodly gilt armors, and brave purple cas- 
socks upon them, spicke and span new. — North. 

Prince of Wales, aftervHvrds George II. I told him that before 
his coming hither I and my children had constantly drunk his 
health by the name of * young Hanover Brave,* which was the 
title Mr. Congreve had given him in a ballad. — Lady Cowpeb's 
Diary. 

There still remained in his party many acute intellects, 
many brave and honest hearts ; the valour and energy of Crom- 
well, the discernment and eloquence of Vane, the humanity and 
moderation of Manchester, the stem integrity of Hale, and the 
ardent public spirit of Sidney. But in Hampden and Hampden 
alone were united all the qualities which at such a crisis were 
necessary to save the State. — Macaulat. 

Bray. To utter aloud ; to break into clamour : 
now an ass only can bray. 

Whiles the sad pang approaching she doth feel, 
Brays out her latest breath, and up her eyes doth seal. 

Spenseb. 
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As if nine or ten thousand men had brayed out all their 
breath. — Chapman. 

A devotee is one of those who disparage religion by their 
indiscreet and unseasonable mention of virtue on all occasions. 
We have an eminent lady of this stamp who pretends to amuse- 
ments very much above the rest of her sex. When she went to 
the famous Ass-race it was not, like other ladies, to hear those 
poor animals bray, or see fellows run half naked, but to pray 
heartily that nobody might be hurt in the crowd, and to see if 
the poor fellow's face that was distorted with grinning might 
any way be brought to itself again. Folly and vanity in this 
case is like vice in a clergyman, it does not only debase him, but 
it makes the inconsiderate part of the world think the worse of 
religion. — Steele. 

What signifies a lion's skin, 

If it conceal an ass within ? 

If thou'rt a lion, prithee roar ; 

If ass, hray once, and stalk no more. 

Lloyd's Letters, 

Brea43t. Once used for the voice and lungs. 

Pray ye stay a little, let's hear him sing; he has a fine 
hreast — Beaumont and Fletcher, Pilgrim, iii. 6. 

Which said quiresters after their breasts are changed, &c. — 
Stbtpe, Life of ArchMshop Parker. 

A man's breast giveth a great ornament to all these instru- 
ments. — Hobby's Castilio, i. 3. 

The Three Misses Dennett. Such figures no doubt gave rise to 
fables of the heathen mythology, and might be worshipp'd. They 
revive the ancient ideas of classic grace, life, and joy — each 
owes a double charm to her reflection of the other two : it is the 
principle of harmony and proportion personified. Not to feel 
the force of their united charm, united yet divided, different and 
yet the same, is not to see the beauty of three red roses on a 
stalk, or of the mingled hues of the rainbow, or of the halcyon's 
hreast reflected in the stream. — Hazlitt. 
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Sribe. Formerly, to rob or steal. In Shakspeare 
a buck and cygnets are * bribed/ 

Who saveth a thief when the rope is knet. 
With some fidse turn the hrihowr will him quite. 

Ltdgate. 
Fox, in the first half of his political career, while Lord North 
was losing America, and in the latter half while Mr. Pitt was 
ruining Europe, the creatures of the government were eternally 
exposed to the attacks of this discerning, dauntless, and most 
powerful speaker. Folly and corruption never had a more 
terrible enemy in the English House of Commons — one whom it 
was so impossible to hriJbej so hopeless to elude, and so difiicult 
to answer. — Syditey Smith. 

Srief. A letter. 

Hie, good Sir Michael, bear this sealed hrief 
With winged haste to the Lord Mareshal : 
This to my cousin Scroop, and all the rest 
To whom they are directed. 

Shaesfeabe, I Henry I F, iv. 4. 

As for Tibullus's reports 

They never passed for law in courts ; 

For Cowley's hrief 8, and pleas of Waller, 

StiU their authority was smaller. 

Swift, Cadenua and Vanessa. 

How cold and dead a figure in comparison of these Greek 
orators does a man make at the British bar, holding his brief 
and stroking the sides of a long wig that reaches down to his 
middle. The truth is, there is nothing more ridiculous than the 
gestures of an English speaker. You see some of them running 
their hands into their pockets, others looking with great atten- 
tion on a piece of paper that has nothing written on it. — 
Addison. 

Brittle. Uncertain. 

And when this letter was forth sent, anon, 
And knew how brittle and how false he was. 
She for despair fore-did herself alas ! — Chauoeb. 
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Into the brittle port, where anchor hold doth faiL 

SUBBET. 

Arigtocratie Wife. Upon her firgt coming into my family she 
turned off a parcel of very careful servants, and introduced in 
their stead a couple of Black-a^moors and three or four genteel 
fellows in laced liveries. Besides her Frenchwoman, she next 
set herself to reform every room in my house, planting every 
comer with such heaps of china that I am obliged to move with 
the greatest caution, for fear of hurting our brittle furniture. — 
SpectcOor, 

Bulk. Once synonymous with ' body.* 
Long stood lin a dumpe. 
My hart began to ake : 
My liver leapt within my bulck. 
My trembling hands did shake. — Tubbebville. 
He raised a sigh so piteous and profound. 
That it did seem to shatter all his bulk. 
And end his being. — Shakspeabe, ffamlet, ii. i. 

His gait and walking was very upright and graceful, be- 
coming his well shapen btdh, — Description of Fidler. 

Statesmen of Oeorge III. It remains to be explained why 
the dialogue upon Monarchical and Republican Crovernment 
should be omitted in the present publication after being an- 
nounced in the advertisement. Besides the inconvenience of 
increasing its bulht it would have given the book a controver- 
sial aspect. — Bbouoham. 

Busy. Steady, careful : now used rather in the 
sense of being occupied. 

The moon. — ^That like as her desire 
Is to be quick*d and lighted at your fire, 
For which she followeth you so busUy. — Chauceb. 

And he sent him into Bethleem, and said, go ye and axe ye 
bisily of the childe, and whan ye han founden tell ye it to me. — 
WiOLiP*s BibUt Matthew ii. 

Whilst my mind grows more independent of the world, the 
ideas of fidendship return oftener — ^they btisy me, they warm me 
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more. Is it that we grow more tender as the moment of our 
great separation approaches, or is it that they who are to live 
together in another world begin to feel more strongly that divine 
sympathy which is to be the great band of their future society ? 
There is no one thought that soothes my mind like this. — 

BOLINGBBOKE to Swift. 

Buxom. Formerly, yielding, obedient. Verste- 
gan says that buxomness is ' pliableness or bowsome- 
ness, to wit, humbling, stooping or hotuing done in 
sign of obediencje/ Afterwards, joyous, comely. 

That unto him which the head is, 

The members huxom shall bow. — Goweb, Prologue, 

The nere this hill was on chance 
To taken his deliverance ; 
The more tmbuxomly he cried. 
And every man was fled aside 
For dreed, and left his owne hous. 
And at the last — it was a mous ! 

Id., Confessio Amantis, Bk. vi. 

That thee is sent receive in huxsommeness, 

The wrastling of this world asketh a £ei11 ; 

Here is no home, here is but wilderness. 

Forth, pilgrim, forth, O best out of thy stall ; 

Loke up on high, and thank thy God of all. 

Chaucer. 
So huxsom and so virtuous is she 
They mosten need live in unit6. — ^Id. 

And they with humble heart ful huxomely 
Kneeling upon their knees ful reverently. 

Id., The Clerk's Tale. 

So wild a beast so tame ytaught to be, 

And buxom to his bands is joy to see. — Sfenseb. 

He with broad sails 
Winnowed the biixom air. — Milton. 

So buxom, blithe and debonair. — Id. 
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The crew with merry shouts their anchors weigh, 
Then ply the oars, and brush the buxom sea, 
While troops of gathered Rhodians crowd the quay. 

Dbtden. 
Sturdy swains 
In clean array for rustic dance prepare, 
Miz't with the buxom damsels hand in hand. 

Ahbbose Philips. 

The first I encountered were a parcel of buxom bonny dames, 
that were laughing, singing, dancing, and as merry as the day 
was long. — TcUler, No. 273. 

Where buxom Geres bade each fertile field 
Spontaneous gifts in rich profusion yield. 

Falooneb's Shipwreck, c. 3. 

By and by. Like anoriy once 'immediately,' but 
gradually came to imply a more remote future. 

So passed he the sea by barge 
To Greece, there to say his charge. 
The which he said readily 
Unto the Lords by and by. — Gowbe. 

Withouten oar or pilot it to guide. 

Only she tum*d a pin, and by and by 

It cut away upon the yielding waves. — Sfenseb. 

Now a sensible man, by and by a fool, and presently a 
beast. — Shakspeabe, OtheUo, ii. 3. 

For the life of man comes upon him slowly and insensibly, 
but as when the sun approaching towards the gates of the 
morning, he first opens a little eye of heaven and sends away 
the spirits of darkness and calls up the lark to mattins, and 
by and by he gilds the fringes of a cloud and peeps over the 
distant hills, thrusting out his golden horns like those which 
decked the brows of Moses; and still, while a man tells the 
story, the sun gets up higher, till he shows a full face and full 
light, under a cloud often, and sometimes weeping great and 
little showers, and sets quickly, so is a man's reason and his 
life.— J. Tatlob. 
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Calendar. Once used, as well as in its present 
sense, generally for * a guide/ 

That thou foregat her in thy song to set, 
Syn that thou art so greatly in her debt, 
And wost well that halender is she 
To any woman, that wol louer be. 

Chauobb, Prologtte qf CleopcUra. 

The old year being dead and the new year coming of age, 
which he does by Calendar Law as soon as the breath is out of 
the old gentleman^s body, nothing would serve the young spark 
but he must give a dinner on the occasion to which all the Days 
of the Year were invited. All the Days came to their days ; 
covers were provided for 365 guests, with an occasional knife 
and fork for the 29th of February. Well, they all met at last, 
but old Lent and his family were not yet out of mourning, rainy 
Days came in dripping, and sun-shiny Days help'd them to 
change their stockings. Wedding Day was there in his marriage 
finery. Pay Day came late, as he always does, and Doom's Day 
sent word he might be expected. — C. Lamb. 

Candid. ") Formerly meant * white,' generally of 
Candidate. J a pure and dazzling colour. A can- 

didataa was so called from wearing a robe of the purest 

white. 

Titus Andronicus, the people of Kome, 
Whose friend in justice thou hast ever been. 
Send thee by me, their tribune and their trust. 
This palliament of white and spotless hue ; 
And name thee in election for the Empire, 
With those our late deceased Emperor's sons, 
Be Candidatu8 then and put it on. 
And help to set a head on headless Bome. 

Shaesfeabe, TUm Andronicua, i. 2. 
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All mild and gall-less dove, 
Which dost the pure and candid dwelling love. 
Canst thoa in Albion still delight, 
Still canst thou call it white ?— Gowlet. 
Most plants, though green above ground, maintain their 
original white below it according to the candour of their seminal 
pulp. — ^W. Bbown (1660). 

Mitford^i History of Onece, Mr. Mitford has almost suc- 
ceeded in mounting unperceived by those whose office it is to 
watch such aspirants, to a high place amongst historians ; he has 
taken a seat on the dais without being challenged by a single 
seneschal; had he been reviewed by candid severity when he 
published his first volume, his work would either have deserved 
its reputation or would never have obtained it. — Maoaulat. 

Capable. Once, susceptible, able to hold. 

Thou shalt be punished for thus frighting me, 
For I am sick and capable of fears. 

Shakbpeabe, King John, iii. i. 

The convex or out-bowed side of a vessel will hold nothing ; 
it must be the hollow and depressed part that is capable of any 
liquor. — Bishop Hall. 

Monsievar Dumont. With every right to the head of the 
boardy he took the lowest room and well deserved to be greeted 
with • Friend, go up higher.' Though no man was more capable 
of achieving for himself a separate and independent renown he 
attached himself to others, he laboured to raise their fame. — 
Maoaulat. 

Capacity, Used in the sense of a commission or 
authority. 

Wherefore I conmianded him to accept their capacities from 
the King's Grace with as much favor as the Bishop of Bouen's 
capacities before had been received. — ^E. Deyebeux to Lord 
Cromwell, 

Mr. Hallam says most truly that, though it is impossible to 
rank Cromwell with Napoleon as a General, yet his exploits were 
as much above the level of his contemporaries, and more the 
effects of an original uneducated capacity. 'Bohai'^^xV.^ ^^r^ 
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trained in the best military schools, Cromwell never look'd on 
war till he was more than forty years old — he never fought 
a battle, without gaining a victory. — Macaulay. 

Capitulate. Formerly, to settle heads of agree- 
ment, and so to combine : now, only to make terms of 
peace or surrender. 

The Archbishop's Grace of York, Douglas, Mortimer, 
Capitulate against us and are up. 

Shakspeare, I Henry IV, iii. 2. 
Hath our familiar commerce and trading. 
Almost as with our equals, taught you to 
Dispute our actions ? £[ave you quite forgot 
What we are, and you ought to be ? Shall vassals 
CapitulcUe with their Lords ? — Massingbb. 

That the capitvXalion of Limerick had been construed in a 
manner far too £%vorable to the conquered race, and that the 
King had suffered his compassion to lead him into the error of 
showing indulgence to many who could not pretend that they 
were within the terms of the capitulation, — Macaulay. 

Careftil. Full of care or distress : now, cautious, 
painstaking. 

Break we our pipes that shrilled as loud as larks, 
O careful verse. — Spenser. 

All night he watch and warden keeps 

Never his careful head on resting pillow sleeps. 

Fletoheb. 
Horace Walpole, His portraitures do not belong to an 
Historical Gallery but they have their price as a portfolio of 
brilliant caricatures by an artist wha might have done much 
better. He illustrates his knowledge of the world by anecdotes 
and witticisms, by the authority of his own imperial opinion ; 
unlike Eochefoucauld who dissects and analyses, he does not aim 
at careful and scrupulously accurate delineations. — Caxtoniana, 

Carol. Used by some old writers for a dance, like 
the French caroUfi : now only a song or hymn. 
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For she was wont in eveiy place, 

To singen first folk to solace. 

Then mightest thou Karoles sene 

And folk dance and merry bene. — Chauoeb. 

There, on a day, as he per8ew*d the chace, 

He chanc*t to spy a sort of shepherd groomes, 

Playing on pipes and caroling apace, 

The whiles their beastes there in the budded broomes. 

Beside them fed. — Sfenseb, Fairy Queen, 

They kept up the Christmas carol, sent true love knots on 
Valentine morning, eat pancakes on Shrovetide, showed their 
wit on the first of April, and religiously cracked nuts on 
Michaelmas eve. — Goldsmith. 

Carp. Formerly, to jest, recite or relate : now, to 
cavil or find &ult. 

Merry it is in hall, to hear the harpe 

The minstrels sing, the Jogeleurs carpe. — Chaucer. 

With that a Clerk kneeled down and carped these words. — 
Pbbot. 

Trial of Lord Strafford. Sir David Foulis, whom he had 
crushed, came to depose. Strafford carped against this witness 
as one who had quarrelled with him. Maynard produced against 
him his own decree, subscribed by his own hand, that whereas 
Shr David had brought before him the same exception against a 
witness, he had decreed that a witness for the King and 
Commonwealth must be received, notwithstanding any private 
quarrels. When he saw his own hand, he said no more but in a 
jesting way, * You are wiser, my Lord Steward, than to be ruled 
by any of my actions as patterns.' — Journal of Eohert Baillie, 

Cart. Used for a chariot. 

The sun his cart hath faire and well 
In which he sette. — Goweb. 

The statue of Mars upon a carte stood armed. — Chauoeb. 

Triptolemus, so sung the nine, 

Strew'd plenty from his cart divine. — Dbtdeit. 
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I was introduced by Bogers to Madame D'Arblay, the cele- 
brated authoress of Evelina and Cecilia — an elderly lady with no 
remains of personal beauty, but with a simple gentle manner. 
She told me she had wished to see two persons — myself of course 
being one, and George Canning. This was really a compliment 
to be pleased with, a nice little handsome pat of butter made up 
by a neat-handed Phyllis of a dairy maid, instead of the grease 
fit only for cartwheels. — Sir W. Scott. 

Carve. Not always confined to cutting meat, 
stone, or wood. 

Natheless hands of man hadden herve that doth. 

Chauobb. 

Or they will buy the sheep forth of the cote, 

Or they will carve the shepherd's throat. — Sfxnseb. 

We think that government should be organised solely with a 
view to its main end, and that no part of its efficiency should be 
sacrificed to promote any other end however excellent. A blade 
which is designed both to shave and carve will certainly not 
shave so well as a razor, or carve so well as a carving-knife. — 
Maoaulay. 

Cassock. Once, a vestment worn by a soldier as 
well as a priest. 

He will never come within reach of a cassock or a musket-rest 
again. — B. JoNSOK. 

But when Ulysses 
Again shall greet us, he shall put thee on 
Both coat and coMock. — Chapman's Odyssey , Bk. xv. 

Luther's clear deep force of judgment, his force of all sorts, of 
silence, of tolerance and of modification, are veiy notable. Toler- 
ance, a veiy genuine kind of tolerance : he distinguishes what is 
essential and what is not. A complaint comes to him that such 
and such a reformed preacher will not preach without a cassock. 
Well, answers Luther, what harm wUl a cassock do the man ? 
Let him have a cassock to preach in, let him have three cassocks 
if he finds benefit in them — Cabltls. 
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Cast. To cast in the mind, to contrive. 

Weak wretch, I wrapt myself in Palmer's weed, 

And cast to seek him forth through danger and through drede. 

Sfenbsb. 

Inconsistent Metap?ior$. There is not anything in the world 
that may not be compared to several things if considered in 
several distinct lights, but the mischief is that an unskilful 
author shall run these metaphors so absurdly into one another 
that there shall be no simile, no agreeable picture, no apt re- 
semblance, but confusion, obscurity, and noise. Thus have I 
known a hero compared to a thunder-bolt, a lion, and the sea — 
all and each of them proper metaphors for impetuosity, courage, 
or force, but by bad management it hath so happened that the 
thunder-bolt hath overflowed its bank, the lion hath been darted 
through the skies, and the billows have rolled out of the Lybian 
desert; and yet every time that clashing metaphors are cast 
together this fiftult is committed. — ^Addison. 

Censure. Once, merely an opinion : now, a 
condemnation. 

Madam, and you my mother, will you go 

To give your censures in this weighty business ? 

Shakspeabb, Bichard I 11^ ii. 2. 
Ill relate my censfwre what 's our best. — Chapman. 

All praise is dull except to the person praised, his wife, his 
grown-up daughters, and perhaps one or two intimate Mends. 
Such is mankind. I cannot help it. If it were a question of 
voting, I should vote that laudation should be as amusing as 
censure, but it cannot be made so, and there is an end of the 
matter. — Sir A. Helps. 

Ceremonies. Used by Shakspeare for superstitious 
fear of omens. 

Cesar, I never stood on ceremonies, 
Yet now they fright me. 

Shakspeabe, Jvlivs Ccesart ii. 2. 

CathcUcs (time of Elizabeth). The Catholic pariy were not 

always scrupulous about the usual artifices of an oppressed 

people, meeting force by fraud, and concealing their heartfelt 

I! 
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wishes under the mask of ready submission or even zealous 
attachment. A great majority both of clergy and laity yielded 
to the times, and of these temporising conformists it cannot be 
doubted that \nany lost by degrees aM thought of returning to 
their ancient fold. But others, while they complied with exterior 
ceremonies, retained in their private devotions their accustomed 
mode of worship. — ^Hallam. 

Cheer. Used by the old writers for * countenance/ 
as well as in its modern sense. 

And then he rode with dreary oAecr. — Chauobb. 
Casten wrathly the cheer downward to the earth. — Id. 

For if ony man is an heerer of the word and not a doer, this 
schal be likened to a man that biholdith the cheer of his birth in 
a myrrour. — Wiclif's Bible, James i. 

Sir Roger, after the laudable custom of his ancestors, always 
keeps open house at Christmas. I learn from him that he has 
killed eight fat hogs for this season, that he has dealt about his 
chines very liberally, and that he had sent a string of hog's 
puddings and a pack of cards to every poor family in the parish. 
I have often thought, says Sir Roger, that it happens well that 
Christmas should fall in the middle of winter ; it is the most 
dead uncomfortable time of the year, when the poor would suffer 
very much from their poverty and cold if they had not good cheer 
to support them. — ^Addison. 

Chepe. ' Market * seems to have been the meaning 
of this obsolete noun. * Gt)od-chepe/ like hon ma/rche, 
was something well-bought, while a bargain in favour 
of the seller was said to be * ill-chepe,' or dear. The 
first only of these two terms has passed into the modern 
word * cheap/ 

That in aJl borough-towns and through-fares there should be 
hostellers having stables, and chambers, and bread and ale, and 
all other food, after the chepea of the country. — Statute of James I, 

Hell not get anything good chepe that is afraid to ask the 
price. — Rat. 
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From the iptli of January to the 2nd of February indudve 
is exactly fifteen days, during which time I have written a 
volume. A volume at cheapest is worth a thousand poimds. 
This is working at the rate of twenty-four thousand a year, but 
then we must not bake buns &8ter than people have the appetite 
to eat them : they are not essential to the market like potatoes. — 
Sir W. Scott. 

Chest. Chaucer aod other writers down to the 
time of Milton use this word for a ' coffin.' 

Nor can he be at rest within his sacred chest, 

Naught but profoundest hell can be his shroud. — Milton. 

I look upon a playhouse as a world within itself. They have 
lately furnished the middle region with a new set of meteors 
in order to give the sublime to many modem tragedies. I was 
there last winter at the rehearsal of the new thunder, which is 
much more deep and sonorous than any hitherto made use of. 
Their lightnings are made to flash more briskly than heretofore, 
their clouds are better furbelowed and more voluminous, not to 
mention a violent storm locked up in a great chest that is 
designed for the Tempest, — Spectator, 

Chop. Old writers employed this word in the 
sense of ' bandying/ either in bargaining or argument. 

And whereas you charge me with malapertness, in that I 
presume to chop logike with you being govemour, by answering 
your snappish quid with a knappish quo. I wold wish you to 
imderstand, now that you put me in mind of the distinction, 
that I as a subject honour your roiall authoritie, but as a noble- 
man I despise your dunghiU gentilitie. — Holinshed. 

The chopping of bargains, when a man buys not to hold, but 
to sell again, grinds upon the seller and the buyer. — Bacon. 

Let not the counsel at the bar chop with the judge. — ^Id. 

Clergy. Once, learning; of which the clergy bo 
long had a monopoly. 

£2 
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Of craftes both and of clergie, 
Among the which is poesie. — G-OWKR. 

An ounce of mother^s wit is worth a pound of clergie. — Ray. 

The progress of the ecclesiastical authority gave birth to the 
memorable distinction of the laity and of the clergy, which had 
been unknown to the Greeks and Bomans. The former of these 
appellations comprehended the body of the Christian people ; the 
Ifktter, according to the signification of the word, was appropriated 
to the chosen portion that had been set apart for the service of 
religion. — Gibbon. 

Clerk. Formerly, a clergyman, and hence also a 
man of learning. Blackstone attributes the modem 
meaning of the word to the fact that all the inferior 
offices of the law-courts were held by the lower clergy. 

The greatest clerka ben not the wisest men. — Chauoeb. 

The Oood Patron. He expects nothing of the cleirht he pre- 
sented but his prayers to God, respectful carriage towards him, 
and painAilness in bis calling.— Fuller, 

But upon this the great derh Ovid. — Id. 

But the most part of true gentlemen (I meane not these 
Arming gentlemen, nor clwrking knights) have little or nothing 
increased theb rents. — ^Subnet. 

The good clerk writeth a fedr and swift hand, and is com- 
pletely versed in the four first rules of aorithmetic. He riseth 
early that he may be first at the desk : there is his post, there 
he delighteth to be. His first ambition is to be a good clerk, his 
next a good Christian and a good patriot. — C. Lamb. 

Cling. An old meaning was 'to dry up,' 'to 
wither.^ 

If thou speak'st £sdse 
Upon the next tree shalt thou hang alive 
Till famine cling thee. — Shakspeare, Macbeth, v. 5. 

Can w&not then trace in the faint lines of his youth an im- 
steady outline of the man ? In the temperament of genius may 
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we not reasonably look for certain indications announcing the 
permanent character ? Is not great sensibility bom with irri- 
table nerves ? Will not the deep retired character cling to its 
musings ? — ^I. Disbaeli. 

Clip. To cleave the air or sea. So a ship, in 
nautical phraseology, is called a * clipper/ 

Had I the pinions of a clipping dove, 
How I would climb the skies. — Quables. 

One sees him in his retreat — between his study chair and his 
tulip beds, dipping his apricots and pruning his Essays. The 
statesman, the ambassador, no more — where in place of kings 
and &ir ladies he pays his court to the Ciceronean Majesty, or 
walks a minuet with the epic muse, or dallies by the south 
wall with the ruddy nymph of gardens. — ^Thaokebat, on Sir 
WUliam Temple, 

Coat. Once applied to any covering for the body. 

Acts of love may become arguments of a pious sadness, as 
the charitable cocUs that Dorcas made were to the widows.— 
J. Taylob. 

Dr, Johnson, The horror which the sectaries felt for cards, 
Christmas ale, plum porridge, mince pies, and dancing bears, 
excited his contempt. To the arguments urged by some very 
worthy people against showy dress he replied with admirable 
sense and spirit, ' Let us not be found when our Master calls us, 
stripping the lace off our waistcoats, but the spirit of contention 
from our souls and tongues. Alas ! Sir, a man who cannot get to 
heaven in a green coat will not find his way thither in a gray 
one.' — Maoaulay. 

Coffin. Applied by Ben Jonson and Shakspeare to 
certain culinary coverings in the form of pie-crust. 

Why, thou says't true, it is a paltry cap ! 
A cuBt&rd-coJm and bauble, a silken pie. 
I love thee well in that thou lik*st it not. 

Shakspeabe, Taming of the Shrew, iv. 3. 



I 
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The Rebel Lords, At last the Earl of Kamamock knelt 
down, and after five minutes dropped his handkerchief, the 
signal, and his head was cut off at once, and was received in 
a scarlet doth by four of the undertaker's men kneeling, who 
wrapped it up and put it into the coffin with the body. Orders 
having been given not to expose the heads, the scaffold was im- 
mediately new strewn with sawdust, the block new covered, the 
executioner new dressed, and a new axe brought. Then came 
old Balmerino, treading with the air of a general. — Hobace 
Walpole. 

Collation. The old meaning of a * discourse* or 
* conference ' has quite disappeared. 

Yet wot I, quod this Marquis softely. 
That in thy chamber I, and thou, and shee 
B^ve a collacion, and wost thou why ?— Chauceb. 

The collation consisted of beef and plantain-quash folded in 
plantain leaves, pombe served as tea, coffee and beer for the 
king. In consequence of our talking together in the boat, the 
king became playful and £Euniliar, catching hold of my beard. 
As the rolling of the boat unsteadied him, he led the band of 
drums, and showed himself a thorough musician. — Sfeke's 
Central Africa 

College. Applied by Dryden to a swarm of bees. 

A warrior train. 
That like a deluge pour*d upon the plain : 
On barbed steeds they rode in proud array. 
Thick as the coUege of the bees in May. — Dryden. 

A marked distinction in dress, dinners, luxury, and in some 
colleges discipline, shows betimes the value attached to wealth 
and wealth only, and the younger son learns to the fuU extent 
of the lesson that he is worth so many thousands less than his 
elder brother. It is obvious that these distinctions, so sudden and 
so marked, must occasion an embarrassment and coolness in the 
oontinuance at college of friendships formed at school. The 
young ftre commonly both shy and proud. — ^Lytton. 
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Colour. Barely used now in the sense of a cloak or 
pretext, with the view of giving a specious outward 
appearance. A legal plea deficient in this quality is 
still said to want ' colour/ 

And this malice 
Under the colour of justice 

Is hid. — GrOWEB. 

To have an honest colour to hegin warres with the Ro- 
maines, he sent an herald before to Kome. — Nobth. 
That he should die is worthy policy, 
But yet we want a colour for his death. 

Shakspeabb, 2 Henry VI, iii. i. 
The middle classes interest themselves in grave matters, the 
aggregate of their sentiments is called public opinion. The 
great interest themselves in frivolities, and the aggregate of their 
sentiments is called feishion. But the legislative constitutions of 
a people give a colouring even to their levities, and fashion is a 
shadow of the national character itself. In France, fashion was 
gallant under Louis XIV, and severe under the triumvirate of 
the Revolution; in Venice, it was mercantile; in Prussia, it is 
military. — ^Lytton. 

Combine. In Shakspeare we find 'combined' in 
the place of ' bound/ 

I am combined by a sacred vow. 
And shall be absent. 

Shaksfeabe, Measiirefor Measure, iv. 3. 
It is impossible to deny that Walpole*s works have real 
merit, and merit of a very rare though not a very high character. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds used to say that there would be another 
Raphael before there was another Claude, and we own that we 
expect to see fresh Humes and fresh Burkes before we again fall 
in with that peculiar combination of moral and intellectual 
qualities to which the writings of Walpole owe theb extra- 
ordinary popularity. — ^Maoaulat. 

Comedian. Once, a humorous writer. 
When the writings of Addison terminate in party, he loses 
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himself extremely, and from a delicate and just comedian de- 
viates into one of the lower kind. — Lord Orrert. 

Met Matthews the comedian : Byron and he lunched with us 
at Long's. I never saw Byron so ftdl of fun, frolic, wit, and 
whim ; he was as playful as a kitten. I like better that Mathews 
should throw in his talent of mimicry and humour into the 
present current tone of the company, than that he should be re- 
quired to give this, that, and t'other bit selected from his public 
recitations. They are good certainly — excellent, but then you 
must laugh; and that is always severe with me. When I do 
laugh in sincerity, the joke must be, or seem to be unpremedi- 
tated. — Sir Walter Soott. 

Comedy. Originally, a village play. 

The English Fathers caused sacred comedies to be acted, 
January ist, 141 7. The subjects were the Nativity, the arrival 
of the Eastern Magi, and the Massacre of the Innocents. — 
Percy. 

Dr. Swift had been observing to Gay what an odd, pretty 
sort of thing a Newgate Pastoral might make. Gay was inclined 
to try at such a thing, but afterwards thought it would be better 
to write a comedy on the same plan. This was what gave rise 
to the Beggar's Opera. As he carried it on he showed what he 
wrote to both of us, and we now and then gave a correction and 
a word or two of advice, but it was wholly of his writing. — Dr. 
Johnson. 

Comfort. The present signification 'to cheer' or 
* console' has grown out of an older meaning 'to 
strengthen' {fortis). 

For the comfortmg of sturdy beggars. — Staiute, Henry VIII. 

The comforter t which is the Holy Ghost. — Authorised Version, 
John xiv. 26. 

I am writing eomfoi*tahly by the fire-side, for we are forced 
to raise an English July in a hot house, like grapes. — ^Horace 
Walpole. 

Commerce. Once used for general intercourse, as 
well as trade. 
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Come, but keep thy wonted state, 

With even step, and musing gait ; 

And looks commercing with the skies : 

Thy rapt soul sitting in thine eyes. — Milton. 

Whilst I have any ability to hold a commerce with you I will 
never be silent, and this chancing to be a day that I can hold 
a pen, I will drag it as long as I am able. — Swift to Pope, 

I have often been pleased to hear disputes adjusted between 
an inhabitant of Japan and an Alderman of London, or to see a 
subject of the Great Mogul entering into a league with one of 
the Czar of Muscovy. I am infinitely delighted in mixing with 
these several ministers of commerce, as they are distinguished by 
their several walks and languages. — ^Addison. 

Commission. The word occurs in Shakspeare as 
equivalent to ' permission.' Now only an appointment 
or order; and in a secondary sense a percentage on 
a transaction. 

Ill give him my commimon 
To let him there a month. 

Shakspeare, Winter's Tale, i. 2. 
Yon will have seen by the papers all the histories of our 
glorious expeditions and invasions of France, which have put 
Crecy and Agincourt out of all countenance. On the first view 
indeed one should think that our fleet had been to victual, for 
our chief prizes were cows, and geese, and turkeys ; but I rather 
think the whole was fitted out by the Royal Society, for they 
came back quite satisfied with having discovered a fine bay ! 
Then the expense has been enormous — two hundred thousand 
pounds, chiefly by employing yoimg captains, instead of old half- 
pay officers, and by these means double commissions, — ^Hobace 
Walpole. 

Committed. Applied by Lovelace to linnets * con- 
fined ' in a cage. 

While like committed linnets I 

With shriller notes shall sing. — E. Lovblacb. 

Sir Jamet Mackintosh, His mind was a vast magazine. 
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admirably arranged : everything was there ; and everything was 
in its place. His judgment on men, on sects, on books, had 
been often carefully tested and weighed, and had then been 
committed each to its proper receptacle in the most capacious 
and accurately constructed memory that any human being ever 
possessed. — Macaulay. 

Commodity. Profit, benefit. 

Sure I am that divers grave and of the best affected of them 
[the congregation] have shewn their misliking of him to me, not 
only of his disorderliness in the manner of the communion and 
contempt of the prayers, but also of his negligence in reading . . . 
whose lectures by their report are so barren of matter that his 
hearers take no commodity thereby. — Letter of ArMithop Whit- 
gift to Lord Bwleigh, 

By leaving capital to find its most lucrative course, com- 
modities their fair price, industry and intelligence their natural 
reward, idleness and folly their natural punishment. Let' the 
government do this, and the people will assuredly do the rest. — 
Macaulay. 

Compact. Once, put together, composed : now, 
condensed. 

A wandering fire 
Comp<ict of imctious vapour. — Milton. 
The lunatic, the lover, and the poet 
Are of imagination all compact, 

Shakbfbabb, Midsummer Night's Dream, v. i. 
Love is a spirit all compact of fire. 
Not gross to sink, but light and will aspire. 

Id., Venits and Adonis. 
A different spinning every different web 
Asks from your glowing fingers ; some require 
The more compact, and some the looser wreath. — ^Dyeb. 

Companion. Used by Shakspeare as a term of 
contempt — an inferior follower. 

I BOom you, scurvy eompamon, — Shaksfbabe, 2 Henry IV, 

.•.4. 
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What wotild the wars do with these jingling fools ? 
Companion, hence ! — Shaksfeabe, JuUtM CcBsar, iv. 5. 

Dr. Johnson. What a singular destiny has been that of this 
remarkable man, to be regarded in his own times as a classic, 
and in ours as a companion. That kind of table talk, the me- 
mory of which he probably thought would die with him, is likely 
to be remembered as long as the English language is spoken in 
any quarter of the world. — ^Maoaulat. 

Comparative. An old meaning was that of 'a 

rival.' 

Grerard was ever 
His full eomparaHve. — Beaumont and Flbtoheb. 
To laugh at gibing boys, and stand the push 
Of every beardless vain eomparatiife. 

Shakspeare, I ffenry IF, iii. 2. 
Hawksworth in the second paper of the Adventurer has 
drawn firom his own feelings an eloquent comparative estimate 
of intellectual with corporeal labour. It may console the hum- 
ble mechanic. Plato seems to have been aware of this analogy, for 
he consecrates all working men or artizans to Vulcan and Min- 
erva, because both those deities are hard-workers. — I. Disbaeli. 

Compasaionate. Once had the sense of ' claiming 
compassion.' 

It boots thee not to be compassionate, 
After our sentence plaining comes too late. 

Shakspbabe, Richard II, i. 3. 
Luther at Wartehurg. I have been, he writes, for two days 
employed in the sports of the field, and was willing to taste this 
bitter-sweet amusement of the great heroes. Even in the midst 
of ferrets and dogs I have had theological pains. We have 
caught two hares and one brace of poor little partridges ; but as 
much pleasure as the mere looking on afforded me, even so much 
it pitied me to think of the emblem and mysteiy which lies 
beneath it. For what doth this symbol signify but that the 
devil (and his €k)dless huntsmen the Bishops and theologians to 
wit) doth privily chase and catch the innocent poor little beasts. 
One poor little hare I compassionated, and hid in the sleeve of 
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my riding-coat and had stroll'd off a few yards from it, but 
the dogs in the mean time found her. Such likewise is the 
fiiry of the Pope (with Satan) that he destroys even the souls 
that have been saved. — Coleridge. 

Complements. Formerly used for 'accomplish- 
ments/ as well as in its modem sense of filling up an 
entire number. 

These three on men all gracious gifts bestow, 
Which decke the body and adome the minde. 
To make them lovely or well-favoured showe : 
As comely carriage, entertainment kind, 
Sweet semblant, friendly offices that binde, 
And all the complements of courtesie. 

Spenser, Fairy Queen, Bk. vi. 
A man of complements, whom right and wrong 
Have chose as umpire of their mutiny. 

Shaespeabe, Lovers Labour ^s Logt, i.. i. 
As if only younger brothers came into the world to work, the 
elder to complement. These are the tops of the houses indeed, 
like cock-lofts, highest and emptiest. — ^Fuller. 

Compose. The following examples indicate a 
change of meaning in this word. 

It is hard to compose two swarms of bees in one hive. — 
Fuller. ^ 

How in safety best we may 
Compose our present evils, with regard 
Of what we are and were. 

Milton, Paradise Lost, Bk. ii. 
Minor Theatres, No Theatre Koyal oppresses the imagination 
and entombs it in a mausoleum of massy pride ; no manager's 
pompous pretensions choke up the lively current of our blood ; 
no long-announced performance, big with expectation, comes to 
nothing, and yet compels us to record its failure and C(ym/pose its 
epitaph. We have here ample scope and verge enough, we pick 
and choose as we will. Light where we please, and stay no 
longer than we have a mind, saying, ' This I like, that I loathe,' 
$M one picks pears. — Hazlitt. 
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Conceit. Once identical with ' to conceiye.' 

I conceit him to be near akin to him in profaneness that set 
forth a Pascdon-sermon with a formal dedication to our Saviour. 
— ^Milton. 

A fashion of pink-coloured hose for the ladies coming up at 
the juncture, we pronounced, in reference to the stoddngs, that, 
modesty taking her final leave of mortals, her last blush was 
visible in her ascent to the heavens by the track of the glowing 
instep. This might be called the crowning conceit, and was 
esteemed tolerable writing in those days. — C. Lamb. 

Ck>nolude. To include. 

Who undoubtedly had been concluded and involved by our 
laws in the same sentence. — ^King Chablbs I. 

A Scotch metaphysician has declared that Dr. Beattie had 
talents for a poet, but not for a philosopher. It is amusing to 
learn another result of his imgenial metaphysics. This sage 
demonstrates and condudei in these words : * It will therefore 
be found, with little exception, that a great poet is but an 
ordinary genius.' Let this sturdy Scotchman never approach 
Pegasus: he has to fear, not his wings, but his heels. — 

I. DiSBAELI. 

Condescend. Used by Chaucer in its modem 
Scotch sense of 'lighting upon.* Later, to yield. 

And when that he on her was condescended, 
He thought his choice it might not be amended. 

Chauceb. 

The mutual uondescentioTU of all parties was towards the 
establishment of peace. — Fullbb. 

I shall tell Mr. B. nothing about war or peace. We have 
a fleet mighty enough to take, aye, and bring home, Peru and 
Mexico, and deposit them in a West India warehouse. Tho' 
we should come by them a little more honestly than we did by 
the diamonda of Bengal, I shall not be sorry if we make peace 
Mid condeteend to leave the new world where it is. — Hobaob 
Walfole. 
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Coigugation. No longer applied to a matrimonial 
union, or parental relations, as in the following ex- 
ample. 

He enquireth the nature of a commonwealtli, first in a family 
and the simple ^conjugation of man and wife, parent and child, 
master and servant, which are in every cottage. — ^Baoon. 

Too iwach Latm and Greek. If a young classic were to meet 
the greatest chemist, or the greatest mathematician, or the 
most profoimd political economist in company with the greatest 
Greek scholar, would the slightest comparison between them 
ever cross his mind ? Would he ever dream that such men as 
Adam Smith and Lavoisier were equal in dignity to Bentley 
and Heyne ? We are inclined to think that the feeling excited 
would be a good deal like that which was expressed by Dr. 
George TouiSg about the praises of the great King of Prussia, 
who entertained considerable doubts whether the Idng with all 
his victories knew how to conjugate a Greek verb. — Stdnbt 
Smith. 

CoDJTire. ) Has now lost its old meaning of 
CoBJTiration. j a conspiracy. 

I call him a good counsaylor, which (as Csesar sayth in the 
eonjuraiion of Catiline) whiles he consulteth in doubtful matters, 
is voyde of all hate, friendshyppe, displeasure, op pitie. — Sir T. 
Elyot, Tke OovemouVf Bk. iii. 

He in proud rebellious arms 
Drew after him the tiiird part of Heaven's sons. 
Conjured against the Highest. 

Milton, Paradise Lost, Bk. ii. 

The famous Doctor in Moorfields who gained so much repu- 
tation for his predictions is said to have had in his parlour 
different ropes and bells which hung in the room above stairs, 
when he administered his colourations. The lev^e of a great 
man is laid after the same manner, and twenty whispers, fedse 
alarms, and private intimations, pass backwards and forwards 
from the porter, the valet, and the patron himself, before the 
gaping crew who are to pay their court. When the scene is 
ready, the doors fly open and discover his Lordship. — Stkelb. 
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Connive. Occurs in the followiDg instance in its 
literal sense of ' winking.' 

And hast thou undone us 
By thy connivance, nodding in a comer ? 

B. JONSON, The Magnetic Lady, iv. 4. 

This artist is to teach them how to nod judiciously, to 
connive with either eye. — Spectator, 

Cowardice an the Stage, We saw all the symptoms of the 
malady upon him — the quivering lip, the cowering knees, the 
teeth chattermg — and could have sworn the man was frightened. 
But we forgot all the while that he never lost his self-possession, 
that he let out by a thousand droll looks and gestures meant at 
U8 that his confidence in his own resources never deserted him. 
Was this a genuine picture of a coward, or rather, a likeness 
which the clever artist contrived, while we secretly connived at 
the delusion I — G. Lamb. 

Consequentially. Would now be used only as a law 
term, in the sense in which it is employed by Fuller. 

They were not immediately but indirectly and conseqiientudly 
banished the realm.— Fullsb. 

There is nothing we receive with so much reluctance as 
advice ; we look upon the man who gives it us as offering an 
affiront to our understanding, we consider the instruction as an 
implicit censure, and the zeal which any one shows for our good 
as a piece of presumption and impertinence. The truth is, that 
the person who advises us does in that particular exercise a 
superiority over us, and conseqiientiaUy comparing us with him- 
sel^ he thinks us defective either in our conduct or our under- 
standing. For these reasons there is nothing so difficult as the 
art of making advice agreeable. — ^Addison. 

Consort. Occurs in the sense of ' concert.' 

A consort of music in a banquet of wine is as a signet of 

carbuncle set in gold. — Bible, 1551. 

I heard that stupendous violin, Sig. Nicholdo : he had a 

strike so sweet that he made it speak like the voice of a man, 

and, when he pleased, like a consort of several instruments. — 

John Eveltn. 
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Queen Charlotte, consort of George III. She had no beanty, 
was not remarkable for talent, and had none of the charm of 
conversation or coquetry of manner which in exalted stations 
so often leads women to the perilous borders of captivation and 
corruption. Yet must history record the inestimable service 
she rendered, not only to public morals, but to the stability of 
the Constitution, by the unvarying correctness of her private life 
and the care that she took to preserve the Court from that con- 
tamination which in so many of the countries of Europe was 
shaking at once the throne and the altar. — Alison. 

Constantly. Firmly, fixedly ; and so, continually. 

Whereby before the foundations of the earth were laid, he 
hath constantly decreed. — Book of Common Prayer, 

Nine-tenths of us all, as regarding our time and talents, are 
no better than reckless spendthrift profligates. We are afiraid 
to examine our condition, to look into it with considerate eyes. 
It is, notwithstanding, by subjecting ourselves constantly to 
review that we must attain to any high degree of mental disci- 
pline ; if the eye of the master be not there, order is abroad, 
and service runs wholly into riot.— J. Tatlob. 

Continent. Occurs in its literal sense of 'that 
which contains.' 

Hark how the Greeks laugh, who did take 
Thy f&ir form for a continent of parts as &ir. — Chapman. 

Archimedes prayed his kinsmen that afber his death they 
would put up a cylinder upon his tomb, containing a massy 
sphere, with an inscription of the proportion whereof the con- 
tinent exceedeth the thing contained. — Nobth. 

Napoleon. The narrowest strait was to his power what it 
was of old believed a running stream was to the sorceries of a 
witch. While his army entered eveiy metropolis from Moscow 
to Lisbon, the English fleet blockaded every port from Dantzic 
to Trieste. Sicily, Sardinia, Majorca, Guernsey enjoyed security 
through the whole course of a war which endangered every 
throne on the continent, — Maoaulat. 
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Contrive. From conterere, to wear, to spend ; an 
obsolete sense. 

Three ages such as mortal men contrive. — Sfenseb. 

Please ye, we may contrive this afternoon, 
And quaff carouses to our mistress* health. 

Shakspkakb, Taming of the Shrew, i. 2. 

Conveniient. Now contains a sense of ease rather 
than suitability. 

For we think it convenient that every country should use 
such ceremonies as they shall think best to the setting forth 
Gk>d'8 honour and glory. — Book of Common Prayer. 

Some arts are peculiarly convenient to particular nations. — 
J. Howell. 

In the course of seven centuries this wretched and degraded 
race (the British) have become the greatest and most civilized 
people the world ever saw, have spread their dominion over every 
quarter of the globe, have brought every mechanical art, every 
manufacture, everything that promotes the convenience of life to 
a perfection that our ancestors would have thought magical. — 
Maoaulat. 

Convent. Used by old writers as *to bring to- 
gether '; also a * coming together.' 

They sent forth their precepts to attach men and convent 
them before themselves at private houses. — Baoon. 
Troy doth court 
Convent at Priam's gate. — Chapman, Hiad. 

Perhaps the turning-point of his [Luther's] life was that 
death of his friend Alexis by lightning at the gate of Erfiirt. 
What is this life of ours — gone in a moment, burnt up like a 
scroll into the blank eternity ? What are all earthly preferments, 
Ghancellorships, Kingships? They lie shrunk together there. 
Struck to the heart, Luther determined to devote himself to 
God and God*s service alone. In spite of all dissuasions from 
his &ther and others he became a monk in the Augustine 
Convent at Erfurt. — Cablyle. 

F 
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Conversation. Equivalent to * society' in the fol- 
lowing passage. 

All conversations in the world have indulged human infirmity 
in this case [losing at cards.] — Spectator. 

His [Dr. Johnson's] conversation seems to have been quite 
equal to his writings in matter, and far superior to them in 
manner. All his books are written in a learned language, in a 
language which nobody hears from his mother or his nurse^ in 
a language in which nobody even quarrels, or drives bargains, 
or makes love, in a language in which nobody ever thinks. — 
Macaulay. 

Convert. Literally, to turn towards. 

All with intentive ear 
Converted to th' enemies tents, if they might hear 
If they were stirring. — Chapman, Iliad. 

It is very dangerous for a nation to have its public happiness 
depend on the virtues of single persons. Look into the histories of 
absolute Princes, look how many tyrants you must look through 
before you come to an Emperor who is supportable ; but this is 
not all, an honest private man often grows cruel and abandoned 
when con/verted into an absolute Prince. — ^Addison. 

Convince. Now, to prove to the satis£Eiction of 
another ; but formerly, to refute. 

The writings of Luther forbidden except to such as were 
licensed to have them, to impugn and convince the erroneous 
opinions contained in them. — Archbishop Warham. 

He is convinced of all, he is judged of all. — AvJthorised Version, 
I Cor. xiv. 24. 

The English are a calm reflecting people, they will give time 
and money when they are convinced ; but they love names, dates 
and certificates. In the midst of the most heart-rending narra- 
tions BuU requires the day of the month, the year of our Lord, 
the name of the parish, and the countersign of two or three 
respectable householders. After these affecting circumstances, 
he can no longer hold out, but gives way to the kindness of his 
nature— p\iS&, blubbers, and subscribes. — Sidney Suith. 
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Corse. Once both a living and a dead body. 

Hep semely cone for to embrace^ 

When shee hath on her hoode of greene. — Ltdgate. 

With gaping mouth at her ran greedily 

To have at once devoured her tender corse. — Spenseb. 

Enter the corse of King Henry the Sixth, borne in an open 
coffin. — Shaksfeabb, Bichard III, i. 2. 

Counsel. Often used by old writers like consilium, 
for a design or plot, as well as advice. 

What man art thou, that thus bescreened in night 
So stumblest on my counsel t 

ShaksfeabE; Romeo and Juliet, ii. 2. 

You make me wonder ? 
Nay it is no cotmael, you may partake it gentlemen. 

Massingeb. 
It is impossible to doubt that Bunyan intended to satirise 
the mode in which state trials were conducted under Charles II. 
Lord Hategood performs the office of counsel for the prisoner as 
weQ as Scroggs himself. The licence given to the witnesses for 
the prosecution, the shameless partiality and ferocious insolence 
of the Judges, the precipitancy and blind rancour of the Jury, 
remind us of those odious mummeries from the Bestoration to 
the Bevdution. — Macaulat. 

CountenazLce. Applied by Chaucer to the general 
appearance. 

For to behold them dance and sing, 

It seemed like none earthly thing, 

Such was their uncooth countenance. — Chauceb. 

Prince Eugene. 1 have waited for his arrival in Holland 
before I would let my correspondents know that I have not 
been so uncurious a spectator as not to have seen Prince 
Eugene. It would be very difficult to answer every expecta- 
tion of those who have writ to me on that head, nor is it 
possible for me to find words to tell them what an artful glance 
there is in his countenance who surprised Cxemoixs^ \icrN ^'dscvxv^ 

p2 
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he appears who forced the trenches at Turin, but in general I 
can say that he who beholds him will easily expect from him 
anything that can be imagined or executed by the force or wit 
of man. — Steele. • 

Counterfeit. To imitate, in a good sense. 

Every Christian ought to have Christ before his eyes to 
courUerfeat and follow. — ^Tyndale. 

The sufferings of Rousseau seem to have deserved laughter 
rather than pity, to have been partly counterfeited and partly 
the consequence of his own perverseness and vanity. — Maoaulat. 

Counterpane. Originally, the counterpart of a 
deed. 

Bead, scribe — ^give me the counterpane, — Ben Jonsox. 

As I was tumbling about the Town in a hackney coach the 
other day, and delighting myself with the busy scenes in the 
shops on each side of me, it came into my head with no small 
remorse that I had not been frequent enough in my mention of 
the industrious part of mankind. In one place were exposed to 
view silks of various shades and colours, rich brocades, counter- 
panest and the wealthiest products of foreign looms. — Spectator, 

County. A nobleman. 

Princes and Counties, surely a princely testimony ! 

Shaesfeabe, Mu/:h Ado about Nothing, iv. i . 

We follow thee, Juliet ; the County stays ! — Id., Romeo and 
Julietf i. 3. 

The affairs of the Counties are entrusted to the management 
of the principal inhabitants. The magistrates appointed by the 
Crown through the medium of the Lord Lieutenant, and con- 
sisting of the principal land-owners of the County, regulate the 
affairs of the Coimty by a system of self-government. — Row- 
land. 

Courtship. Once applied to courtly manners. 

Such charming language, such enchanting manners. 
With a simplicity that shames all cowrtshi'p, — Massingeb. 
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WliilBt the young lord of Telamon, her husband, 
Was packeted to France to study cowrtship, — FoBD. 

Fvller, Very careless waa he to seeming urbanity in the 
modes of courtship and demeanour, comporting himself much 
according to the Old English guise. — Prefctce to Life of Fuller. 

I had a himible servant last simimer who the first time he 
declared hunself was in a full bottomed wig, but the day after, 
to my no small surprise, he accosted me in a thin natural one. 
As I was walking in the Park the same evening, he appeared to 
me in one of those wigs that I think you call a night-cap. He 
afterwards played a couple of black riding wigs upon me, and in 
short assumed a new face almost every day in the first month of 
iiiB eourtship, — ^Addison. 

Cousiii. Formerly used of kin8men generally. 

Duchess of York to her grand-children. 
My pretty cousins you mistake me much. 

Shakspeare, Richa/rd III, ii. 2. 
My noble lords and cousins all good morrow. — Id. iii. 4. 

The estate and the person of every man who had opposed the 
Court of the Star Chamber were at its mercy. Hampden deter- 
mined to leave England. He was accompanied by his kinsman 
Oliver Cromwell, over whom he possessed great influence, and in 
whom he alone had discovered, under an exterior appearance 
of coarseness and extravagance, those great and commanding 
talents which were afterwards the admiration and the dread of 
Europe. The cousins had taken their passage, when an order 
in Coimcil appeared by which the ship was prevented from 
sailing. — Macaulat. 

Coy. To caress. 

Pleasure is like a dog which being coy*d and courted follows 
OS at the heels. — Bishop Hall. 

Who shall march out before ye coy*d and courted 

By all the mistresses of war. — Beaumont and Fletcher. 

Somebody has said that to swallow six cross-buns daily con- 
secutively for a fortnight would surfeit the stoutest digestion ; 
-but to have to furnish as many jokes daily, and thaA* tlq\. i^T ^ 
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fortnight but for a whole year, as we were constrained to do, 
was a little harder exaction. While we were wringing out coy 
sprightliness for the 'Post,* Bob. Allen, our quondam school- 
fellow was tapping his impracticable brains for the 'Oracle.' — 
C. Lamb. 

Crafty. Often used by the old writers iu the sense 
of ' powerful/ whether in mind or body : now, * artful/ 
but generally in an unfavourable sense. 

So thou, Jhesu, of crafty men the best, 
Bepare my thought, broke with misgovemance. 

Lydgate. 
Charles IL Dr. Andrews, bishop of Winchester, and Dr. 
Neale, bishop of Durham, were standing behind his Majesty's 
chair. My Lords, exclaimed the King, cannot I take my 
subjects' money when I want it without all that foimality of 
Parliament? The Bishop of Durham readily answered, Grod 
forbid. Sir, but you should, you are the breath of our nostrils. 
Whereupon the King turned and said to the Bishop of Win- 
chester, Well, my Lord, what say you ? Well, Sir, I think it is 
lawful for you to take my brother Neale's money, for he offers it. 
The company was pleased with this crafty answer. — ^Walleb. 

Craze. To weaken, or impair, and so to render 
imbecile. 

I am right sicker that the pot was crazed. — Chauoeb. 

Her crazed health, her late recourse to rest. 

And humid evening, ill for sick folk's health. — Sfenseb. 

I had one day shut myself up in my chamber, and was very 
deeply engaged in the second book of Paradise Lost. I pro- 
nounced it aloud and fear I made no little noise, when presently 
coming to the following lines, 

' On a sudden open fly 

With impetuous recoil and jarring sound 

Th* infernal gates,* 
in a great transport I threw open the door of my chamber and 
found the greatest part of the f anaily on the outside in very great 
consternation. After this I frequently heard the servants 
mention me as the crazed gentleman. — ^Addison. 
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Creature. Now only applied to men and animals, 
but once used more generally for the works of creation. 
€rod*8 first creature was light. — Bacon. 

Sanctify, O Lord ! all these good creatures to our use, and us 
to Thy Service. — Old form of Grace before Meat. 

SwnderUmd. The Chamberlain thus fiercely attacked, was 
very feebly defended. There was, indeed, in the House of 
Commons a small knot of his creatures^ and they were not desti- 
tute of a certain kind of ability, but their moral character was as 
bad as his.— Macaulay. 

Crime. Used by some old authors for the cause as 
well as the effect of a criminal act : also, force. 

Great God it planted on that blessed sted 

With his almighty hand, and did it call 

The tree of life, the crime of our first father*s fall. 

Spbnsbr, Fairy Queen, i. 2. 
Gather the rose of love whilst yet is time, 
Whilst loving, thou may st loved be with equal crime, — Id. 

There are many authors who have shown wherein the ma- 
lignity of a lie consists. I shall consider one particular kind 
of this crt'me which has not been so much spoken of, I mean the 
abominable practice of party lying. When we hear a party 
story from a stranger, we wonder whether he is a Whig or a 
Tory that relates it, and immediately conclude they are words of 
course in which the honest gentleman recommends his zeal, 
without any concern for his veracity. — Steele. 

Crisp. Curled j applied to the twisted form of 
waters and clouds. 

The rivers run as smoothed by his hand ; 
Only their heads are crisped by his stroke. 

B. JONSON. 

The gilded newt and eyeless venom'd worm, 
With all th* abhorred births below crisp heaven. 

Shaksfeabe, Timon of Ath&m^vf.\^ 
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You Nymphs, called Naiads, of the wand'ring brooks, 
With your sedg'd crowns and ever harmless looks, 
Leave your crisp channels, and on this green land 
Answer your summons ; Juno doth command. 

Shakspbaeb, Tempest, iv. i. 

There is no flavour comparable to that of the crisp, tawny, 
well-watch'd, not-over-roasted crackling as it is call'd. The very 
teeth are invited to their share of this banquet in overcoming the 
coy, brittle resistance with the adhesive oleaginous — O, call it 
not fat — but an undefinable sweetness growing up to it, the 
tender blossoming of fat — fat cropped in the bud — taken in 
the shoot — in the first innocence, the cream and quint-essence 
of the child-pig's yet pure food. — C. Lamb. 

Cunning. Like * craft/ and other words implying 
skill, ' cunning ' has gradually fallen from a good sense 
to a bad. 

And how my rhymes ben rugged and unkempt. 
Yet, as I can, my cvmdng I will strain. — Spenseb^ 

Cunning in music and the mathematics. 

Shaespeabe, Taming of the Shrew, ii. i . 

Discretion is the perfection of reason trnd a guide to us in all 
the duties of life ; cunning is a kind of instinct that only looks 
out after its own immediate interest and welfare. Discretion is 
only found in men of strong sense and good understanding; 
cunning is often to be met with in the brutes themselves and in 
the persons who are the fewest removes from them. — Addison. 

Cure. In old authors often equivalent to 'care.* 
So * curious ' is ' heedful.' 

Of study took he most cure and heed. — Chauoeb. 

And for to hunt and hawk on every side 
Well nigh all other cures let he slide. — Id. 

With few exceptions, so few indeed that they need not be 
taken into a practical estimate, any person may learn any thing 
upon which he sets his heart. To ensure success he has simply 
30 to discipline his mind as to check its vagaries, to cv/re it of its 
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constant proneness to be doing two or three things at a time, 
and to compel it to direct its combined energies upon a single 
object. This I consider one of the most difficult, but one of the 
most useful lessons of life. — Dr. Gbeoobt. 

Curiosity. ScnipulousnesB, taste, excessive niceness 
in food^ dress, or other things. 

Methinks her mother, 
As if she could renew her youth in care. 
Nay, .curiosity to appear lovely, 
Comes not bdiind her daughter. — Massinoeb. 

When thou wast in thy gilt and thy perfume. 
They mocked thee for too much cwriosity. 

Shakspeabb, Timon of Athens, iv, 3. 

Awaiting gentlewoman should flee affection [i. e. affectation] 
or cwriosity. — Hobby's Castilio, 

Pharides hath shewn me some curtesy, and I have not 
altogether requited him with curiosity, — Gbeene*s Mamilia. 

I dined at Mr. Palmer's in Gray's Inn, whose curiosity 
excelled in clocks and pendules. — J. Evelyn. 

And for the dressing of meat the sons of Eli were noted of 
indiscreet curiosity. — J. Taylob. 

Mr. Fox very often used to say * I wonder what Lord B. 
would say to this.' Lord B. happened to be a* very stupid 
person, and the curiosity of Mr. Fox's friends was naturally 
excited to know why he attached such importance to the opinion 
of such an ordinary common-place person. His opinion, said 
Mr. Fox, is of much more importance than you are aware ; he is 
an exact representation of all common-place English prejudices, 
and what Lord B. thinks of such a measure, the great majority 
of English people will think of it. It would be a good thing if 
every cabinet of philosophers had a Lord B. among them. I am 
astonished that Ministers neglect the common precaution of a 
foolometer. — Sydney Smith. 

Curious. Used in the senses of ' curiosity/ 

And therefore in these both cwrious and unhappy differences 
which have for so many hundred years in diffexeut \»\m%!& %xA 
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places exercised the Church of Christ, we will that all further 
curious search be laid aside. — Henby VIII. 

Me shall you find ready and willing 
With one consent to have her so bestowed : 
For carious I cannot be with you 
Signer Baptista, of whom I hear so well. , 

Shaksfeabe, Taming of the Shrew, iv. 4. 

I have heard his Lordship discourse that men no doubt will 

think many of the experiments contained in this collection to be 

vulgar and trivial, mean and sordid, curious and firuitless. — 

Bacon, Preface to Sylva Sylvarum^ 

The «nperor, obeying more compassion than the reason of 
things, was not curious to condescend to perform so good an 

office. — HOLINSHED. 

He is very curious that nothing should be used by Christians 
which is used on, or by, or towards idols. — J. Tatlob. 

It is lawful in all senses to comply with a nice stomach, but 
not with a nice and cwrious palate. — Id. 

It would be a curious subject for investigation to observe 
how those resolves are adopted which have great influence upon 
the lives of men. A Statesman of our time once remarked that 
he had not been so much influenced by the things that were 
meant to influence him, such as wise sayings in books, or by any 
thing that had been directly addressed to him, as he had by 
chance remarks which he found singularly applicable to himself. 
— Sir A. Helps. 

Curst. Once, ill-tempered. 

Touch you the sourest points with sweetest terms. 
Nor curstness grow to the matter. 

Shaksfeabe, Antony and Cleopatra, ii. 2, 

Will undertake to woo cv/rst Katharine. 

Id., Taming of the Shrew, i. 2. 
Opinion of the world. Thus is the world governed for the 
most part. It is not the absolute fact, the substance of our 
grief, but the mere reflection of a shadow, our opinion of the 
opinion of others as to our condition that makes us miserable. 
This is a common curse, but it will be found to be a very silly 
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one for men of the world ; people of use and service are too full 
of tbemBelves, too much occupied with their own projects to 
concern themselyes about the foibles of a neighbour. — J. Tatlob. 

Customer. Gustom-House Officer. 

That your Grace will deliver Master Gowstewyck my bill 
(letter) for the Privy Seal for Sir John Cutte. I must needs pay 
much money to the customers for custom except I have it. — 
Letter from Jt. Gresham to Cardinal Wolsey, 

I had in the usual forms when I came to the fair put my 
horse through all his paces, but for some time had no bidders. 
At last a chapman approached and after he had examined the 
horse, finding him blind of one eye, he would have nothing to say 
to him. A second came up, but observing he had a spavin de- 
clared that he would not take him for the driving home. A third 
perceived that he had a windgall and would not have him. By 
this time I began to have myself a hearty contempt for the poor 
animal, and was almost ashamed at the approach of eveiy 
customer, for tho' I did not believe all the fellows told me, yet I 
reflected that the number of witnesses was a strong presumption 
that they were right. — Goldsmith. 



D. 



Dainty. Chaucer uses the substantive in the sense 
of *a fine thing.' The adjective is now generally 
applied to taste or nicety in regard to eatables. 

For truly I hold it a great daintie, 
A king^s Sonne in armes wel to do. 

Chaucer, Troilus, Bk. ii. 

Why should you be so cruel to yourself, 

And to those dainty limbs which nature lent 

For gentle usage and soft delicacy? — Milton, ComtAS. 
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Your dainty speakers have the curse. 
To plead bad causes down to worse ; 
As dames, who native beauty want, 
Still uglier look, the more they paint. 

Pbiob, Alrna, ch. 2. 

Haunch of Venison, Turn the broad end of the haunch 
towards you ; put in the knife, and cut as deep as you can to 
the end of the haunch. Then help in thin slices, observing to 
give some £Ebt to each person. There is more &t (which is a 
favourite part) on the left side than on the other, and those who 
help must take care to proportion this dainty (as likewise the 
gravy) according to the number of the company. — Mrs. Kundell. 

Damnified. Injured ; formerly of things as well as 
persons. 

Now they would not gather their tythes when the owners 
of the com desired them, but when it pleased themselves, by 
which means the owners were many times damnified to the loss 
of their whole stock. — FrotestationSf Charles /. 

Two inlaid tables damnified. — Catalogm of things hroJcen by 
the Czar Peter, 

Damp. The adjective has now lost its old meaning 
of ^ depressed.' 

All these and more came flocking, but with look 
Downcast and damp, yet such wherein appeared^ 
Obscure, some glimpse of joy. — Milton, Paradise Lost, 

Match-making. It lowers the chivalric estimate of women, 
and damps with eternal suspicion the youthful tendency to lofty 
and honest love. The ambition of women absorbed in these 
petty intrigues, and debased to this paltry level, possesses little 
sympathy with great objects of masculine and noble intellect. 
They have in general frigid conception of public virtue, they 
affect not to understand politics, and measure a man's genius by 
his success in getting on. — Lytton. 

Danger. Once used for the feudal right or juris- 
diction of the lord over his vassal. 
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Holdeth your servants under obeysance : 

Let 'em neither freedom nor franchise, 

But under danger do their observance.^ Lydo ate. 

•Of a strange nature is the suit you follow, 
Yet in such rule as the Venetian law 
Cannot impugn you as you do proceed : 
You stand within his danger, do you not ? 
AntofUo, Ay, so he says. 

Shakspeabe, Merchant of Veiiice, iv. i. 

I know there is no music in your ears 

So pleasing as the groans of men in prison, 

And that the tears of widows and the cries 

Of famished orphans are the feasts that take you, 

That to be in your danger with more care 

Should be avoided than infectious air. — Massinoeb. 

Sermons are so seldom examined with any degree of critical 
vigilance that we are apt to discover in them sometimes a great 
laxity of assertion. Thus Dr. Kennel on 'The Clergy': * La- 
bours to be undergone, afflictions to be borne, contradictions to 
be endured, danger to be braved, are the perpetual badges of by 
far the greater part.* This passage struck us at first to be 
untrue till it occurred to us that the Doctor must undoubtedly 
mean the eight hundred and fifty actions which in the course of 
eighteen months have been brought against the clergy for non- 
residence. — Stdnet Smith. 

Dangerous. Difficult to please. 

I will you tell a little thing in prose, 

That ought you like, as I suppose, 

Or else, certes, you be too dangerous. — Chaucer. 

In the time of Lord George Gordon's riots, the Guards said 
they did not care for the mob, if the Gentlemen Volunteers 
behind would be so good as not to hold their muskets in such a 
dangerovs manner. I don't care for popular clamour, but I 
confess the Gentlemen Volunteers alarm me. They have, un- 
fortunately too, collected their addresses and published them in 
a single volomed — Sydnet Smith, Letters on Church Property. 
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Dare. Formerly, to lurk : also, to scare. 

The snayl goeth low down, 
Dayreth in his shell, yet may he see no light. — Ltdgatb. 

The Cormorant wait daryn in the Lake. — IdL 

Enclosed the bush about and there him took, 
Like darred Lark, not daring up to look. 

Spenseb, Fairy Queen, vii. 7. 
If we live thus tamely, 
To be thus jaded by a piece of scarlet, 
Farewell nobility. Let his Grace go forward. 
And dare us with his cap, like larks. 

Shakspbabe, Henry VIII, iii. 2. 

A cast of falcons on their merry wings 
Daring the stooped prey that shifting flies. 

Chapman, Gentleman Usher. 

But there is another in the wind, some kestrel 
That hovers over her, and dares her daily. 

Beaumont and Fletoheb, Pilgrim, 

Since our persons are not of our own making, when they 
appear defected or uncomely, it is, methinks, an honest and 
laudable fortitude to dare to be ugly, at least, to keep ourselves 
from being abashed with a consciousness of imperfections which 
we cannot help, and in which there is no guilt. I would not 
defend a haggard beau for passing away much time at a glass, 
and giving softness and languishing graces to deformity. All I 
intend is, that we ought to be contented with our countenance 
and shape so far as never to give ourselves an uneasy reflection 
on that subject. — ^Addison. 

DaBh. The old meanings, to trouble, reject, <fec., 
have been lost. 

If Christ was dashed, shall Christians escape clean in their 
journey to Heaven ?— Fuller. 

My Lord of Southampton moved the King, by petition, to 
pull down his house in Holbom, and build it into tenements. 
His Majesty brought his petition to the Council-table, and 
recommended it, but upon debate, it was dasJied.^— "Wimbledon^ 
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The dashing fellow, as great genius usually shows strong 
indications of it at the earliest age, begins his career of glory 
at the public school. . . . He must fight a duel, before his 
claim to complete heroism, or dashUnif can be universally 
allowed. — Knox, Winter Eveningt, 

Deal. A part, a share. 

Then shall he that offereth his offering unto the Lord bring 
a meat offering of a tenth deal of flour, mingled with the fourth 
part of an hin of oil. — AutJiorieed Vertion, NuTnhers xv. 4. 

But now to please the Fairy King, 
Full every deal, they laugh and sing 
And antic feats devise. — Pabnell. 

Over-particularity in trifles causes a great deal of social dis- 
comfort and restraint. People are, for the most part, very good- 
natmred in these matters, but they do not, on that account, love 
him or her the more. In every person, to be thoroughly popular 
and liveable-with, there should be a little touch of untidiness and 
unpreciseness, and indifference to small things. — Sir Abthub 
HEiJre. 

Dear. Used by Shakspeare in the sense of * dread.' 

The sly slow hours shall not determinate 
The dateless limit of thy dear exile : 
The hopeless word of never to return 
Breathe I against thee, upon pain of life. 

Shakspeabe, Bicha/rd II, i. 3. 

Our hope in him is dead : let us return 
And strain what other means is left unto us 
In our dear peril. — Id. Timon of Alliens, v. 2. 

Complamt of Wealth. You are too proud to see a play any- 
where now but in the pit. Do you remember where we used to 
sit when we squeezed out our shilling a piece for the one shilling 
gallery, where we felt all the time that you ought not to have 
brought me ? And the pleasure was the better for a little shame. 
And when the curtain drew up, what cared we for our place in 
the house, when our thoughts were with Rosalind in Arden, or 
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with Viola at the Coast of Illyiia ? There was pleasure in eating 
strawberries then, and the first dish of peas while they were yet 
dear, to have them for a treat. What treat can we have now ? — 
C. Lamb. 

Debate. Angry contention. Queen Elizabeth de- 
scribed Mary Stuart as a 'daughter of debate and 
strife.' 

Gan highly to commend that happy life, 
Which shepherds lead, without debate or strife, 

Sfenseb. 

God save the King, and bless the land 

In plenty, joy, and peace ; 
And grant henceforth, that foul debate 

'Twixt noblemen may cease. — CJievy Chase. 

It is singular, that in the art of debaie^ Pitt, a man of 
splendid talents, of great fluency, and great boldness, should 
never have attained to high excellence. He did not succeed 
either in refutation or in exposition, but his speeches abounded 
with lively illustrations, striking apothegms, well- told anecdotes, 
happy allusions, passionate appeals. His invective and sarcasm 
were tremendous. Perhaps no English orator was ever more 
feared. — Maoaulay. 

Debonaire. Once, gracious, mild, gentle: now, 
good-natured, light-hearted. 

Glorious Virgine, of alle flouris floure. 
To thee I flee, confounded in errour. 
Help and relieve, almighty Debonaire. 

Chauoeb, Hymn to the Virgin. 

When Dame Prudence ful debonerely and with great patience, 
had heard all that her husband liked for to speke. — GowEB. 

For the winds of the south 

Ben most of them debonaire. — Id. 

Trajan, the worthy debonaire 

By whom that Borne stood govem'd. — Id. 
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Gracioas Jhesti ! benign and debonaire 

Have mercy upon all who bend to thee their knee. 

Ltdgate. 

I have no poulterer's noee ; but your apparel sits about you 
most debonairdy. — Ford, Xoi;e*« Sacrifice, ii. i. 

The Queen (Anne Boleyn) remembering how her predecessor 
lost the king's love with her over-austerity, turned herself tp 
a more open and deh<maire behaviour. — ^Fuller. 

The Frenchman, easy, debonaire and brisk. 
Pleased with his lass, his fiddle and his firisk, 
Is always happy, reign whoever may. 
And laughs the sense of misery away. — Cowpkr. 

Deck. Used by some old writers for a pack of 
cards. 

But whiles he thought to steal the single ten, 
The King was slily fingered from the deck, 

Shakspbarb, ^ Henry VI, v. i- 

Well, if I chance but once to get the deck 
To deal about and shuffle as I would. 

Solimus, Emperor of the Tv/rks, 1638. 

Glorious days, when Queen Elizabeth was on the throne, 
Burleigh on the Council, Baleigh on the Deck, Bacon on the 
Woolsack, and Shakspeare on the Stage. — ^Froudb. 

Declare. This word has lost the sense of ^distinguish- 
ing/ in which it occurs in the following passage. 

And thus in povertie is indeed 

Truth declared from fiEklsehood. — Ghauobr. 

We ought gratefully to remember that we possess a noble 
sample of so much of the complex being of great men as i& 
capable of an earthly permanence, for intellect alone can put on 
a semblance of earthly immortality. Neither poets, nor painters, 
nor even historians can erect living monuments to any but 
themselves. The exactest copy of the fkirest face becomes in a 
few years a mere ideid only commendable as it declares universal 
beauty. — ^H. Coleridge. 

a 
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Decline. No longer used in the sense of ' averting/ 

Since iojustice 
In your Duke meets this correction, can you press us 
In foolish pity to dedme his dangers, 
To draw them on ourselves ? — Massinoeb. 

Bv^eme Pontiffs, That line we trace back in an unbroken 
series from the Pope who crowned Napoleon in the nineteenth 
century to the Pope who crowned Pepin in the eighth ; and fiur 
beyond the time of Pepin the august dynasty extends till it is 
lost in the twilight of £etble. The republic of Venice came next 
in antiquity, but the republic of Venice was modem compared 
with the Papacy, and the republic of Venice is gone, and the 
Papacy remains, not in decline, not a mere antique, but full of 
life and youthful vigour. The Catholic Church is still sending 
forth to the furthest ends of the world missionaries as zealous as 
those who landed in Kent with Augustin. — Maoaulay. 

DeGorum. Custom, etiquette. 

I divided the whole History into two Comedies, for that 
decorum used that it could not be contained in one. — ^Whit- 
stone. 

Dr. Young as a Christian and Divine has been reckoned an 
example of primeval piety. The following incident does honour 
to his feelings. When preaching in his turn at St. James*, 
finding that he could not gain the attention of his audience his 
pity for their folly got the better of all deconmi : he sat back in 
the pulpit and burst into a flood of tears. — Life of Dr. Young. 

Deduct. No longer used as ' to reduce.' 

*Ti8 but so many months, so many weeks, so many— do not 
deduct it to days ; 'twill be the more tedious, and to measure by 
hour glasses were intolerable. — Massingeb. 

This uncertainty is most frequent in the vowels, which are 
flo capriciously pronounced, and so differently modified by ac- 
cident or affectation, not only in every province, but in every 
mouth, that to them, as is well known to etymologists, little 
regard is to be shown in the deduction of one language from 
another. — Johnson, Preface to English Dictionary, 
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A £Amoti8 critic, says Boccalini, having gathered together all 
the faults of an eminent poet made a present of them to Apollo, 
who received them very graciously and resolved to make the 
author a suitable return for the trouble he had been at in 
collecting them. In order to this he set before him a sack 
of wheat as it had been just threshed out of the sheaf. He then 
bid him pick the chaff out of the com and lay it aside by itself. 
The critic applied himself to the task with great industry and 
pleasure, and having made the separation Apollo deducted the 
com and made the critic a present of the chaff for his pains. — 
Spectator. 

Defend. Formerly, like the French defendre, to 
prohibit. 

When can you say in any manner age, 

That ever God defended marriage. — Chauceb. 

Pradence answered : certes wel I wote, attempre weeping is 
nothing d^ended to him that sorrowful is, among folke in sorwe, 
but is rather granted him to wepe. — Id., Tale of Melibeus, 

To know both good and evil since the taste 

Of that defended fruit. — Milton, Paradise Lost, 

Defence, in its true legal sense, signifies not a justification, 
protection, or guard, which is now its popular signification, but 
merely an opposing or denial (from the French verb, defender) 
of the truth or validity of the complaint. — ^Blacestone, Com- 
mentaries, Bk. iii. c. 20. 

As nothing is more laudable than an enquiry after truth, so 
nothing is less to be defended than to pass away our whole lives 
without determining ourselves one way or other on those points 
which are of the last importance to us. The first rule therefore 
which I shall lay down is this, that when by reading or discourse 
we find ourselves thoroughly convinced of the truth of any 
article, and of the reasonableness of our belief in it, we should 
never suffer ourselves after to call it in question. — Addison. 

Defy. Originally to renounce faith or allegiance, to 
reject j and thence to challenge* 
G 2 
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Not for the world : since I have lost my sons. 
All outward joys are from my heart removed : 
Vain pleasures I abhor, all things I defy^ 
That teach not to despair, or how to die. 

Heywood, Tht Four Prentices of London, 

Par. I do defy thy commiseration, 
And apprehend thee for a felon here. 

Shaespeabe, Romeo and Julieiy v. 3. 

An armoury to which we can at all times resort to find 
weapons with which to defy the evils and the griefs of life. — 
Washington Irving, <m ScotVa Novels, 

Delay. Used by some old writers as to allay, or 
alleviate, like the French delayer. 

As for the leafe of the herb (amethyst), it hath no fresh and 
lively hew, but resembleth a wineless, weak wine, as one may 
say, as one that drinketh flat, or else is much delayed with 
water. — Holland, Plutarch, 

These are they who keep no appointments, who are seldom 
true to their hour, who make their friends wait for them on all 
occasions, who often create uneasiness to all the company, and 
put a whole family out of order. What an unbecoming be- 
haviour is this! What an ill aspect it bears! Especially if 
these delayers are in any degree inferior, or the younger parts of 
a house. — ^Watts. 

Delioiousness. No longer used in the bad sense 
of luxury, efiPeminacy. 

He thought with himself to banish out of the city all 
insolency, envy, covetousness and ddidousness, — North. 

In one of the state beds at Arundel Castle under a Ducal 
canopy, at noonday, fast asleep, was discovered a lost chimney- 
sweep. The little creature having somehow confounded his 
passage among the intricacies of the lordly chimnies had alighted 
upon this magnificent chamber, and tired with his tedious 
eitplorations was unable to resist the delicious invitation to sleep 
which be saw there exhibited. So creeping between the sheets, 
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hQtfVery quietly laid his black head upon the pillow and slept 
like a young Howard. — C. Lamb. 

Delight. Used by Shakspeare as to refine, lighten. 

And^ noble Signor, 
If virtue no delighted beauty lack, 
Your son-in-law is far more fair than black. 

Shakspeare, Othello, i. 3. 

Aye, but to die, and go we know not where ; 
To lie in cold obstruction, and to rot ; 
This sensible warm motion to become 
A kneaded clod ; and the delighted spirit 
To bathe in fiery floods, or to reside 
Tn thrilling regions of thick-ribbed ioe. 

Id., Measure for Metuure, iii i. 

The only effect which the Beformation produced in Spain 
was to make the Inquisition more vigilant and the commonalty 
more bigoted. One people alone remained like the fleece of the 
Hebrew warrior, dry in the midst of that fertilising dew, that 
time of refreshing to all neighbouring nations. Among the men 
of the seventeenth century the Spaniard was the man of the 
fifteenth, delighted to behold an avito-dafe, and ready to volun- 
teer on a Crusade. — Macaulay. 

Demean. Old meaning, to manage, behave : now, 
to debase, disgrace. 

Lo, is it not a great mischance 

To let a fool have governance 

Of things that he cannot demene f — Chauoeb. 

The King smiled and examined my firearms, the first ever 
seen, and we proceeded for sport. Some adjutant birds and 
vultures were resting on a tree ; the King commanded me to fire 
on them, but I could not demean myself by firing at birds sitting 
on a tree. I begged him to take a shot himself but all would 
not do, so I killed an adjutant on the nest. They were spell- 
bound with astonishment. The King jumped frantically in the 
air, crying What wonders ! — Sfeke, Central AfrvWrn 
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Demerit. Once synonymous with merit. « 

My demerita 
May speak unbonnetted to as proud a fortune 
As this that I have reached. 

Shakspeabe, Othello, i. 2, 

We have heard so much of your demerits. 
That 'twere injustice not to cherish you. 

Shibley, Humorous Courtier. 

I am informed there have been brought against me charges 
of plagiarism. One of them is ludicrous enough ; I am re- 
proached for having formed the description of a shipwreck in 
verse from the narratives of many actual shipwrecks in prose, 
selecting such materials as were most striking. Gibbon makes 
a merit in Tasso *to have copied the minutest details of the 
Siege of Jerusalem from the Chronicles.' la me it may be a 
demerit, I presume-^let it remain so. — Bybon. 

Demure. Used by the older writers in a good 
sense of pensiye, modest, solemn; but now with a 
suspicion of affectation. 

Lo two most goodly virgins came in place, 
Ynlynked arme in arme in lovely wise, 
With countenance demure, and modest grace, 
They numbered even steps, and equal pase. 

Sfekseb, Fairy Qtieen, i. 10. 

Hark, the drums 
Demurely wake the sleepers. 

Shaesfeabe, Antony and CUopaira, iv. 9. 

Ck>me pensive nun, devout and pure 
Sober, sted&st and demure, — Milton. 

'Twas on a lofty vase^s side, 
Where China's gayest art had dyed 

The azure flowers that blow ; 
Demurest of the tabby kind, 
The pensive Selima reclinM, 

GazM on the lake below. 

Gbat, On a Cat watching a Bowl of Gold Fish. 
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Charles was sick, nervous, and extravagantly superstitious. 
Carrero had learned in the exercise of his profession the art of 
exciting and soothing such minds, and lie employed such art 
with the calm and demure cruelty which is characteristic of 
wicked and ambitious Priests. — Maoaulat. 

Depart. Old meaning, to divide, separate. 

For the superficialte of the earth is departed in seven parties. 
— Mandeville. 

Till death do us depart. — Booh of Common Prayer, 1661. 

I remember in particular his showing us on a distant emi- 
nence, a dreary, lone house called the Hawk*s Nest, in which 
a young man returning from a fair with money had been mur- 
dered in the night and buried under the floor, where his remains 
were found after the death or departure of the inmates. The 
&ct was simple enough, but related in his manner, it was just 
such a story as should have been told by a poet on a lonely 
heath.— LocKHABT, Life of Sir W. ScoU, 

Depend. Used formerly in its literal sense of 
to hang, or rest in a hanging position. 

As heaven with stars, the roof with jewels glows. 
And ever living lamps depend in rows. 

Pope, Temple of Fame, 

Her andirons 
(I had forgot them) were two winking cupids 
Of silver, each on one foot standing, nicely 
Depending on their brands. 

Shakspeabe, Cymbdine, ii. 4. 

The warlike power of every country depends on their three 
per cents. If Csesar were to reappear upon earth his Com- 
mentaries would give place to Wetherall's List. Rothschild 
would open and shut the Temple of Janus, Thomas Baring, or 
Bates, would probably command the Tenth Legion, and the 
soldiers would march to battle with loud cries of Scrip and 
Omnium reduced, Consols and Csesar. — Stdket Shiteu 
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Derive. Literally, to draw away a river from its 
proper channel, and so of other things. Now generally, 
to draw from. 

Thus to derive the crown to her husband as the next heir 
in the line of Lancaster. — Fuller. 

The following great men did not derive their education from 
public schools. Sir Isaac Newton, Wallis, Flamsteed, Saunder- 
son, Simpson, and Napier, among men of science, were not 
educated at public schools. The three best historians that the 
English language has produced, Clareudon, Hume and Robertson, 
were not educated at public schools. Spenser, Pope, Shakspeare, 
Butler, Kochester, Spratt, Pamell, Garth, Congreve, Guy, Swift, 
Thomson, Shenstone, Akenside, €k>ldsmith, Samuel Johnson, 
Beaumont and Fletcher, Ben Jonson, Sir Philip Sidney, Savage, 
Arbuthnot and Bums among the poets were not educated in the 
system of English Schools. — Sydney Smith. 

Desire. Like desiderium once had the additional 
meaning of regret for a loss, but is now only applied 
to an object hoped for and unattained. 

She that hath a wise husband must entice him to an eternal 
deamess by the veil of modesty and the grave robes of chastity, 
and she shall be pleasant while she lives, and desired when she 
dies. — Jebemy Taylob. , 

When the struggle for existence has been successfully termi- 
nated, and the mere instinct of self-preservation no longer 
absorbs the activities of a people, then the three chief motive 
forces of civilization begin to operate. These are cupidity, or 
the desire of wealth and all that it procures ; curiosity, or the 
desire to discover new facts about the world and man ; and the 
love of beauty, which is the parent of all art. — J. A. Syhonds, 
JUnaissa/nce in Italy, p. 183. 

Desolate. Used by Chaucer as * destitute.* 

O Golias, unmeasurable of length. 

How could David make thee so mate. 

So youDg, and of armour so desolate. — Ghauceb. 
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Header, in thy passage firom the Bank norihwards didst 
thou never observe a melancholy-looking, brick-and-stone edifice, 
where Threadneedle Street abuts upon Bishopsgate ? I dare say 
thou hast often admired its magnificent proportions, its portals 
ever gaping wide and disclosing to view a grave court with 
cloisters, with few or no traces of goers in or comers out, a 
desolation like Balchetha*s. This was once a house of trade, 
a centre of busy interests ; the throng of merchants was here, 
the quick pulse of gain. There are still to be seen stately apart- 
ments, deserted, or thinly peopled by a few straggling clerks. 
Such is the South Sea House, a magnificent relic ! — C. Lamb. 



Detest. Sometimes occurs among old writers in 
the meaning of 'bearing witness against* {detestari). 

E'en to vice 
They are not constant, but are changing still 
One vice but of a minute old for one 
Not half so old as that : Til write against them. 
Detest them, curse them. — Shaksfeare, Cymheline, ii. 5. 

Which is nothing else but to rob men, and make God the 
receiver, who is the detester, and will be the punisher of such 
crimes. — ^Hopkins, On the First Commandment. 

Genius, when employed in works whose tendency it is to 
demoralise and degrade us, should be contemplated with abhor- 
rence rather than with admiration. Such a monument of its 
power ipay indeed be stamped with inimortality, but, like the 
Colosseum at Rome, we deplore its magnificence, because we 
detest the purposes for which it was designed. — Colton's Lacon. 

Detraction. Used by Bacon in its literal meaning 
of 'taking away.' 

You shall therefore enquire of the unlawful taking of par- 
tridges and pheasants, or fowl, the detraction of the eggs of the 
said wild fowl. — ^Baoon. 

Treat a detractor with contempt, and so you shall force spite 
to drink off his own poison. — Zimmebman. 
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Devoid. The verb, meaning *to turn or clear 
away,' is now obsolete. 

Who shall devoid this great heaviness 

Fro me, woful Mary, wofiil Magdalene. — Chauceb. 

The modest man. The air, the season, or a sun-sliine day, are 
instances of happiness to him ; he is devoid of emulation, he is 
no man's rival but every man's well-wisher, he can look at a 
prosperous man with pleasure, in hoping that he is as happy as 
himself, and has his mind and his fortune open to the imhappy 
and the stranger. — Steele. 

Diffidence. Once, distrust of others : now, only ot 
oneself. 

No man almost thought himself secure, and men durst scarce 
commune or talk with one another, but there was a general 
diffidence everywhere. — ^Baoon. 

You have brought scandal 
To Israel, diffidence of God and doubt 
In feeble hearts, prepense enough before. — ^Milton. 

He had brought the Parliament into so great diffidence of 
him as that they durst not leave the public arms to his disposal, 
much less an army to his conduct. — ^Milton. 

A generation must pass away before it will be possible to 
form a fair judgment of his [Byron's] books, considered merely 
as books. At present they are not only books but relics. We 
will, however, though with \mfeigned diffidence, offer some de- 
sultory remarks on his poetry. — Macaulay. 

Disappoint. To cancel an appointment or counter- 
mand an order. 

I retired my servants from Chartley, I discharged my 
carpenters and masons for one week, I disappointed as many 
carriages as I could upon so short warning. — Sir Amias 
Paulett (1560). 

UnhouselM, disappointed, unaneled ! 

Shaesfeabe, Hamlet, i. S> 
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David. Tell us in the annals' of men of one so disappointed, 
BO bereaved and straitened, maintaming not fortitude alone, but 
sweet composure and a heavenly frame of soul, inditing praises to 
the Grod of mercy and songs which soar into the third heaven of 
the soul : not indeed without the burst of sorrow, and complaint 
of solitariness, and prophetic warning to his bloodthirsty foes, 
but ever closing in sweet preludes of good to come, and desire 
of present contentm^t. Find us among the Themistodes, and 
Coriolani, and Cromwells, and Napoleons of the earth such a 
man, and we will yield the argument which we maint>ain for 
the peerless son of Jesse. — Edwabd Ibving. 

Discharge. This word presents in some instances 
a lost meaning. 

And deeming better if he could discharge 
The day in safety, and some peace conclude. 

Dakiel, OivU Wars, Bk. iv. 

It is done by little and little and with many essays, but all 
this dischargeth not the wonder. — Bacon. 

Soeietyfor the Suppression of Vice. To compel men to go to 
church under a penalty appears to us to be absolutely absurd. 
The bitterest enemy of religion will necessarily be that person 
who is driven to a compliance with its outward ceremonies by 
infonners and justices of the peace. In the same manner any 
constable who hears any one swear an oath has a right to seize 
him and carry him before a magistrate, when he is to be fined so 
much for every execration. The common sense and common 
feeling of mankind would discharge themselves of such laws. It 
is impossible to carry them into execution. — Stdnet Smith. 

Discolotir. To stain with various colours. 

Like a discoloured snake, whose hidden snares 
Thro' the green grass his long bright burnished back declares. 

Spenseb. 

Or Iris bright 
When her discoloured bow she spreads thro* Heaven's height. 

Id. 

Sovih Sea House, The moths that were then \i»^.\«D2Lii^ onWak 
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discoloured ledgers and day-books, have rested from their depre- 
dations, layers of dust have accumulated upon the old layers 
that seldom used to be disturbed but by some curious finger now 
and then inquisitive to explore the mode of book-keeping in 
Queen Anne's reign, huge charts which subsequent discoveries 
have antiquated, dusty maps of Mexico, dim as dreams, and 
soundings of the Bay of Panama — the loi^ passages hung with 
buckets appended in idle row to walls wnose substance might 
defy any burning short of the last conflagration. — C. Lamb. 

Discourse. Occurs in some old writers as equi- 
valent to * course/ 

At last let us come to show the tragical discourse of the young 
infant. — B. Greene. 

At last the captive after long discourse, 
When all his strokes he saw avoided quite, 
Besolved in one't' assemble all his force, 
And make one end of him without ruth or remorse. 

Sfenseb, Fairy Queen. 
Sir Eoger de Coverley on a Lady, She is beautiful beyond 
the race of women. When I came to her house I was admitted 
to her presence with great civUity, at the same time she placed 
herself to be first seen by me in s^ich an attitude, as I think you 
call the posture of a picture, that she discovered i^ew charms, 
and I at last came towards her with such an awe as made me 
speechless. This she no sooner observed than she made her 
advantage of it, and b^an a discourse to me concerning love 
and honour, as they both are followed by pretenders, and the 
real votaries to them. — ^Addison. 

Disoriminartion. Used by Fuller and others as 
'separation' {discrimen). 

Nothing then appeared of discrimination: intercourse was 
free between King and Parliament. — ^Fulleb. 

On man and manners Johnson certainly looked with a most 
observant and discriminating eye. In his writings indeed the 
knowledge of life which he possessed in an eminent degree ia 
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▼ery imperfectly exhibited, like those unfortunate chiefB of the 
middle ages who were suffocated in their own chain-mail and 
cloth of gold, his mn-TimH perish under that load of words which 
were designed for their ornament and defence. — Maoaulat. 

DisouBS. ForiD^rly used literally as ' to shake off, 
or away.' 

That all regard of fame she had discussed 
And meet respect of honour put to flight, 
So shameless beauty soon becomes a loathly sight. 

Sfenseb. 

There is not, and there never was on this earth a work of 
human policy so well deserving of examination and discussion as 
the Roman Catholic Church. The history of that Church joins 
together two great ages of human civilization. No other insti- 
tution is left standing which carries the mind back to the times 
when the smoke of sacrifice rose from the Pantheon, and when 
camelopards and tigers bounded in the Flavian Amphitheatre. 
The proudest royal houses are but as yesterday, when compared 
with the line of the Supreme Pontiffs. — Maoaulat. 

Disea43e. Once discomfort, trouble generally; but 
now confined to actual maladies. 

With all thy good, which I have seized, 
And that I wot thou art diseased^ 
I am right glad. — GoWBR. 

First, lean thine aged back against mine arm, 
And in that ease, 1*11 tell thee my disease. 

Shakspbare, I ffenry VI, ii. 5. 

His [Dr. Johnson's] incredulity, says Mrs. Thrale, amounted 
almost to disease. A man who told him of a water-spout, or a 
meteoric stone, generally had the lie direct given him for his 
pains. — ^Macaulay. 

Dispense. Expense. 

And that not without delay and dispense of time. — Lam- 
Bard's Commentaries. 
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Education, The object is to give children resources which 
will endure as long as human life endures, habits that time will 
ameliorate, not destroy, occupations which will render sickness 
tolerable, solitude pleasant, age venerable, life more dignified and 
useful, and therefore death less terrible. There is nothing, after 
all, so social as a cultivated mind : a mind full of ideas, and with 
that elastic spring, which the love of knowledge can only convey, 
is a perpetual source of exhilaration and amusement to all who 
come within its reach, dispensing over the whole existence a 
calm pleasure, better loved as it is longer felt, and suitable to 
every variety and every period of life. — Sydney Smith. 

Dispirit. To distil. 

Proportion an hour's meditation to an hour's reading of a 
staple author. This makes a man master of his learning, and 
dispirits the book into the scholar. — Fulleb. 

Among the real inhabitants of the country the reputation of 
reading and thinking is fatal to character. Yeiy few men who 
are gratifying their vanity in a great metropolis are qualified to 
quit it : few have the plain sense to perceive that they must soon 
inevitably be forgotten, or the fortitude to bear it if they are. 
They represent to themselves imaginary scenes of deploring 
friends and dispirited companions. — Sydi^y Smith. 

Dispute. To debate. 

You will firiendly and lovingly dispiUe among yourselves the 
controversies moved in the Church, and you will conclude all 
things by the word of God without brawling or scolding. — 
Henby VIII to the Bishops, 

Madame d'Epinay admired the genius of Eousseau, and was 
so far deluded by his declamations about the country as to fit 
him up a little hermit cottage where there were a great many 
birds and a great many plants and flowers, and where Rousseau 
was, as might have been expected, supremely miserable. The 
postman, the butcher, and the baker, hate romantic scenery. 
Duchesses and marchionesses were no longer found to dispute 
for him, and Jean Jacques cursed his own successful eloquence 
wMch had sent him from the suppers and flattery of Paris to 
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smell dafibdils and watch sparrows. Life goes on — and whether 
the absent have retired into a cottage or a grave is much the 
same thing. — Sydney Smith. 

Bissolute. Eelaxed, unbraced : now only applied 
to morals. 

Who him disarmed, dissoltUe, dismayed, 
Unwares surprised. — Sfenseb. 

In the year 1673 the French government determined to 
educate young men especially for the sea service, but the 
English government continued to distribute high naval com- 
mands among' landsmen. Any lad of birth, any dissclrUe cour- 
tier for whom one of the King's fevourites would speak a word, 
might hope that a ship of the line and with it the honour of the 
country and the lives of brave men would be committed to his 
care. It mattered not that never in his life he had taken a 
voyage except on the Thames, that he could not keep his feet in 
a breeze, that he did not know the difference between latitude 
and longitude — ^no previous training was thought necessaiy. — 
Maoaulay. 

Distractions. Detachments. Formerly used of 
the body as well as the mind. 

While he was yet in Eome 
His power went out in such distractions^ as 
BeguiPd all spies. 

Shakspeabb, Antony and Cleopatra, iii. 7. 

Their hearts so heavy, makes their heels so light. 
That there was no entreating them to stay ; 
O'er hedge and ditch distractedly they take. 
And happiest he that greatest haste could make. 

Deayton, Battle of Agincourt. 

It is a lamentable thing that every man is full of complaints, 
and is constantly uttering sentences against the fickleness of 
fortune, when people generally bring upon themselves all the 
distrcustions they faU into, and are constantly heaping up matter 
for their own sorrow and disappointment. — Steele. 
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Disturb. To move, without the modem sense of 
trouble or confusion. 

Milton, It is impossible for the imagination of man to dis- 
turb itself with greater ideas than those which he has laid to- 
gether in his first, second, and sixth books.-^ADDisoir. 

In all subjects of deep and lasting interest you will detect a 
struggle between two opposite, two polar forces, both of which 
are alike necessary to our human well-being and necessary to 
the continued well-being of the other. Therefore we may con- 
template with intense feelings those whirlwinds which are for 
free agency the appointed means and the only possible condition 
of that equilibrium in which our moral being subsists, while the 
disturbance of the same constitutes our sense of life. — Colsbiogb. 



DiverEdon.) The metaphorical has superseded the 
Divert. j literal meaning of ' turning aside/ 
The crude apple that diverted Eve. — ^Milton. 

His manifold excuses, diveraUms, and delays are too well 
known to be recited here. — Id. 

The last wild boars which had been preserved for the Koyal 
diversiim^ and had been allowed to ravage the cultivated land 
with their tusks, had been slaughtered by the exasperated 
rustics during the licence of the civil wars. — Maoaulat. 

Dootrine. Learning. 

Witte without doctrine is as a tree without fruit. — ^Earl 
Rivers. 

The Restoration, The people were ready to place at the 
mercy of their sovereign all their Inost ancient and precious 
rights; the most servile doctrines Were eagerly avowed, the 
Commons were more eager than the King himself to avenge the 
wrongs of the Koyal house, more desirous than the bishops 
themselves to restore the Church, more ready to give money 
than the ministers to ask for it. All the contemporary accounts 
represent the nation as in a state of hysterical excitement, of 
drunken joy. In the immense multitude which crowded the 
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beach at Dover and bordered the road along which the King 
travelled to London, there was not one who was not weeping. — 
Macaulay. 

Doom. In the old poets sometimes means ' opinion.' 

That freslte was and jolier of array, 

As to my doom, than is the month of May. — Ghauceb. 

The which did seem unto my simple doom. 

The only pleasant and delightful place. — Spenser. 

The Self-edtbccUed, It happens with some of this race that 
their first work has not announced genius, and their last is 
stamped with it. Some are often judged by their first work, 
and when they have surpassed themselves it is long ere it is 
acknowledged. They have improved themselves by the very 
neglect which their unfortunate efforts were drom»i to meet. 
Never can the native faculty of genius with its creative warmth 
be crushed out of the human soul. — I. Disraeli. 

Dormitory. Once a place of eternal as well as 
temporary rest. 

He had now for his new church built a dormitory or vault, 
with several repositories in which to bury his family. — John 
Evelyn. 

I went to church at Godstone and to see old Sir John 
Evelyn's dormitory joining the church, paved with marble, 
where he and his lady lie on a very stately monument. — Id. 

Yet all the bitter noxious part of death shall be taken away 
.... and so the grave turned into a d&i'mitory or retiring- 
room, a place where the bodies rest in a sound sleep, till they 
be awakened unto bliss. — ^Hammond. 

Irish Cottages, These mansions of miserable existence are 
most commonly composed of two rooms on the ground-fioor ; 
and a most appropriate term, for they are literally on the earth, 
the surface of which is commonly reduced a foot to save the 
expense of so much outward walling. The one is a refectory, 
the other a dormitory. — Gurwen. 
H 
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Doubt. To dread : also, to expect, to hesitate. 

As monsters that men doubt, — Gowbb. 

The mighty lion dovbted by sea and land. — Skelton. 

When the religion formally received is rent by discord, you 
may doubt the springing up of a new sect. — Bacon. 

And buds that yet the blast of Eurus fear, 

Stand at the door and doubt to close the year. — ^Dryden. 

The benefiictor always retains some affection for the person 
whom he has benefited. No extent of ingratitude succeeds in 
utterly effacing this kindly feeling, for there cannot be a doubt 
that it is far happier to love than to be loved. — Sir A. Helps. 

Dread. Once used more in the sense of awe and 
reverential fear than of terror. 

Give us a heart to love and dread thee. — Litany. 

But yet I see you as much esteemed, as much beloved, as 
much dreaded, and perhaps more so (tho* it be almost impossible) 
than ever you were in your highest exaltation, only I grieve like 
an alderman that you are not so rich. — Swift, to Lord BoUng- 
brolce. 

His [Cromwell's] administration was glorious, but with no 
vulgar glory. It was not one of those periods of overstrained 
and convulsive exertion which necessarily produce debility and 
languor. Its energy was natural, healthful, and temperate ; he 
placed England at the head of the Protestant interest and in the 
first rank of Christian powers ; he taught every nation to value 
her Mendship and to dread her enmity. This noble and sober 
wisdom had its reward. — Macaulay. 

Dreadful. Formerly, like * awful,' sensible of fear. 

And whan he saw his time, anon right he 
With dredfvl herte and with fill humble chere 
Salued hath his soveraine lady dere. 

Chaucbb, The Frarikeleine^s Tale. 
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Fill tenderly beginneth she to wepe, 

She rist her up, and dreadfvUy she quaketh, 

As doeth the branche that Zephirus shaketh. 

Chaucer, Legend of HypermneHrt. 

The land of convicts and kangaroos is beginning to rise into 
a very fine and flourishing colony, and great indeed must be the 
natural resources and splendid the endowments of that land 
that has been able to survive the series of ignorant and absurd 
governors that have been selected for the administration of its 
afi&irs. One and no small excuse for the misconduct of Colonial 
Secretaries is the enormous quantity of business by which they 
are distracted. There should be two or three Colonial Secre- 
taries, instead of one ; the office is dreadfully overweighted ; the 
government of the colonies is commonly a series of blunders. — 
Stdnet Smith, i8i8. 

Drench. Now only to soak or souse, but once even 
to drown. 

Me from the fiend, and from his dawes keepe, 

That day that I shall drenehen in the deepe.— Chaucer. 

O Pandarus I I tell thee, Pandarus, — 

When I do tell thee, there my hopes lie dronm'd. 

Reply not in how many £sbthoms deep 

They be indrench'd, 

Shaksfeare, Troilus and Oremda, i. i. 

Baptism doth imply as well dipping as drenching in water. — 
Fuller. 

And now Mars, driven from the dreadful field, 
That he had drenched with blood. — Cowper, Iliad, 

Dress. To guide, to distribute : now chiefly applied 
to food and clothing, except in the military phrase 
'dress by the right or left/ in which the old meaning 
seems to have been retained. 

By needle and stone and by the load-stone, 
Mariners aye their course they dress, — Ltdgatb. 
H 2 
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All the land that he had 
Faine he would it were dressed among them all. 

Chauceb. 

To drew our feet into the way of peace, — Wiclip's Bible, 
Lukei. 

For my part, when I hehold a fashionable table dressed in all 
its magnificence, I £ftncy that I see gouts and dropsies, fevers 
and lethargy, with other innumerable distempers lying in ambus- 
cade among the dishes. Nature delights in the most plain and 
simple diet. Every animal but man keeps to one dish : man 
falls upon everything that comes in his way ; not the smallest 
firuit or excrescence, scarce a berry or a mushroom can escape 
him. — Addison. 



Droll. A merry person, a wag. 

Thomas Killigrew, a merry droll, but a gentleman of high 
esteem about the king. — Samuel Pepts. 

Where the droll, 
"Whose every look and gesture was a joke 
To clapping theatres and shouting crowds, 
And made e'en thick-lipped musing Melancholy 
To gather up her fskce into a smile. — Blaib. 

In the first place, I must observe there is a set of merry 
drollst whom the common people of all countries admire, and 
seem to love so well, that they could eat them, according to the 
old proverb. — Spectator. 

Some schoolmen have put the droU case, that if an ass were 
placed between two bundles of hay which affected his senses 
equally on either side, whether it would be possible for him to 
eat of either. They generally determine the question to the 
disadvantage of the ass, who, they say, would starve in the 
midst of plenty, not having a single grain of free-will to deter- 
mine him more to one than the other — ^like the two magnets 
which are said to have been placed one on the roof the other in 
the floor of Mahomet's burying-place, and by that means pull 
the impostor's coffin with such equal attraction that it hangs ki 
the air between them. — ^Addison. 
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Drown. To sink. 

I might have brenned the shipe at Breast Castle, or else to 
have destroyed the haven there with drowning of ships. — ^Admiral 
HowASD to WoUey, 

Gallies might be do'owned in the harbour with the great 
ordnance before they could be rigged. — Kkollis, History, 

Bustle Lovers. * Still do you hear me without one smile ? It 
is too much to bear.' He had no sooner spoke these words than 
he made an offer of throwing himself into the water, at which 
his mistress started up, and at the next instant he jumped across 
the fountain and met her in an embrace. She, half recovering 
from her fright, said, in the most charming voice imaginable, 
and with a tone of complaint, ' I thought how well you would 
drown yourself. No, no, you won't d/rovm yourself until you 
have taken your leave of Susan Holiday 1' — ^Addison. 



E. 



Eager. The literal meaning, * sharp/ ' acrid/ (acer, 
aigrCy) has now disappeared. 

Like as, to make our appetites more keen 
With eager compounds, we our palate urge. 

Shakspeabe, Sonnet cxviii. 

It is a nipping and an eager air. — Id., Hamlet, i. 4. 

Inner Temple, What an antique air had the now almost 
effaced sundials, with their moral inscriptions, seeming coeval 
with that Time which they measured, and to take their revela- 
tions of its flight immediately from Heaven, holding correspon- 
dence with the fountains of light ! How would the dark line 
steal imperoq>tibly on, watched by the eye of childhood, eager 
to detect its movement never catch'd — nice as an evanescent 
cloud, or the first arrests of sleep ! — C. Lamb. 

Sasily. Readily. 

niey easily heard him and obey*d.— C^^svJiS* 
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The coarsest morals of antiquarian learning he abandons to 
others, and sets out an entertainment worthy of a Roman epi- 
cure, an entertainment consisting of nothing but delicacies — ^the 
brains of singing birds, the roe of mullets, the sunny halves of 
peaches. This we think the great merit of his * Romance.' 
Walpole's letters are generally considered his best performances. 
His wild, absurd, and ever-changing opinions about men and 
things are easily pardoned in familiar letters.— Maoaulay. 

Ecstasy. Once, madness; but now reduced to 
rapture. 

Now see that noble and most sovereign reason. 
Like sweet bells jangled, out of tune and harsh, 
That unmatched form and feature of blown youth 
Blasted with ecstacy, O woe is me ! 

Shaksfeabe, HamZet, iii. i. 

What ! are you dreaming, son ? with eyes cast upwards 
Like a mad prophet in an ecstaaie, — ^Drtden, Cleomenes, iv. 

Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid 

Some heart once pregnant with celestial fire : 

Hands that the rod of empire might have swayed. 
Or wak'd to ecstasy the living lyre. — Gray, Elegy. 

Edify. No longer used in its literal sense of 
building or constructing. 

Almighty God, vouchsafe to grant that ye 
For you and your children well may edify. 
My Palace builded is, and lo ! now here I lie. 

Sir T. More. 
And thereupon did raise ful busily 
A little mount, of green turf ed\/ied. — Spenser. 

Early the next year King Edward VQ-edified Towchester. — 
Milton. 

Jeremy Bentham, His mind was vigorous, comprehensive, 
subtle, fertile of arguments, fertile of illustrations, but he spoke 
in an unknown tongue, and that the congregation might be 
edified, it was necessary that some brother, having the gift of 
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interpretation, should expound the invaluable jargon. Hid 
oracles were of high import, but they were traced on leaves and 
flung loose to the wind. — Macaulay. 

Effectually. The use of the word as earnestly, 
emphatically, has been lost : now, to some purpose, 
successfully, completely. 

Most humbly and effectttaUy beseeching your Grace to receive 
him into your house and service. — ^Lord Cromwell to Cardinal 
WoUey. 

Now when 1 speak of Patrons, I do not mean those who 
either have it not in their power effectually to serve their Mends, 
or have no obligation to do so ; but 1 speak of such leagues where 
there is power and obligation on the one part, and merit and 
expectation on the other. Worthy patrons are like Plato's 
guardian Angels who are always doing good to their wards. 
But negligent patrons are like Epicurus's Gods that lie rolling 
on the clouds, and instead of blessings, pour down storms and 
tempests on the head of those who are offering incense to them. 
— Steele. 

Embezzle. Once meant (like bezzle) to squander. 

I leave to W. Adrian Drift the sum of £i,ooo to be employed 
and disposed of at his discretion, hoping that his industry and 
management will be such that he will not embezzle or decrease 
the same. — Mat. Pbior's Will. 

What when thou hast embezeVd all thy store ? 
Where's all thy father left ? 'Tis true, I grant. 
Some I have mortgaged, to supply my want. 

Dbtden, Persius, Satire vi. 

Public works execvied by Government. In a corrupt age, 
there will be direct embezzlement ; in the purest age, there will 
be abundance of jobbing ; in a bad age, the £%te of the public is 
to be robbed ; in a good age it is much milder — merely to have 
the dearest and the worst of everything. — Macaulat. 

Emboss. In old sporting language a deer was said 
to be embossed when it foamed at the mouth, or its 
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knees were swollen as it were in bosses, from hard 
running. Hence to emboss was to overpower, fatigue : 
also apparently to ' enclose.' 

Like dastard curres, that having at a bay 
The salvage beast evnhost in weary chase. 
Dare not adventure on the stubborn pray, 
Ne byte before. — Spbnseb, Fairy Queen, iii. i. 

None of them rashly durst to her approche, 

Ne in so glorious epoyle themselves emhosse. — Id., ib. 

Timon hath made his everlasting mansion 
Upon the beached verge of the salt flood, 
Which once a day with his ernbossed froth 
The turbulent surge shall cover. 

Shaespeabe, Timon of Athens, v. 2. 

Like that self-begotten bird, 

In the Arabian woods emhoat, 

That ne second knows nor third — Milton. 



Eminent. ) The two following passages present 
Eminency. j lost meanings of these words. 

I will crop off from the top of his young twigs a tender one, 
and will plant it upon an high mountain and eminent. — AiUhx)- 
rised Version, Ezekid xvii. 23. 

His eminendes were painting and graving — two qualities 
disposing him to be useftil. — Fulleb. 

Milton. His great Poem was not generally studied or 
admired till writers far inferior to him had, by obsequiously 
cringing to the public taste, acquired sufficient favour to reform 
it. Of these Dryden was the most eminent. — Macaulay. 

Emulation. Sometimes occurs among old writers 
in the sense of envy, or factious contention. 

I was advertized, their General slept. 
Whilst emtUation in the army crept. 

Shakspeabb, TroUue and Creaeida, ii. 2. 
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[Sydenham] led on alone by the mdependence of his genius 
attacked the most prevailing prejudices, and so highly provoked 
the malignant emulation of his rivals that a conspiracy was 
raised against the father of our modem practice, to banish him 
out of the College as ' guilty of medical heresy.' — ^I. Disraeli. 

A noble emulation prevailed among the companions to obtain 
the first place in the estimation of their chief : among the chiefs, 
to acquire the greatest number of valiant companions. — Gibbon, 
Soman Empire. 

Endeavour. Once, to essay, attempt. 

I have searched the sore, and hope that you will endeavour 
the medicine. — ^Fuller. 

It is one among many reasons for which I purpose to en- 
deavour the entertainment of my countrymen by a short essay on 
Tuesday and Saturday, that I hope not much to tire those whom 
I do not happen to please ; and if I am not commended for the 
beauty of my works, to be at least pardoned for their brevity. — 
Manibler, 

It is therefore an unspeakable advantage to possess our 
minds with an habitual good intention, and to endeavouo' that all 
our thoughts should have some laudable end, whether it be to 
the glory of our Maker, the good of mankind, or the benefit 
of our own souls. — Steele. 

Endure. Old meaning, to continue long. 

But in your service thus I will endure. — Ghauceb. 

Better be the maimed soldier, the ruined peasant, the 
bayonetted child, the dishonoured mother— better end/ure the 
whole misery of a disastrous campaign, than have the fatal 
responsibility which lies upon that man who, in wantonness, or 
selfishness, or even from reckless miscalculation, has been the 
main promoter of a war that might have been avoided. — 
Sir A. Helps. 

Engaged. Occurs in the physical sense of ' bound 
up ' {ohligattts). 
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There be monks in Bussia that will sit a whole night in 
a vessel of water, till they be engaged with hard ice. — ^Bacon. 

Milton, in a letter to a friend, finely describes the eager 
delight of his pursuit of study, and his exultation in its progress. 
* Such is the character of my mind, that no delay, none of the 
ordinary cessations for rest, or otherwise, I had nearly said care 
or thinking of the very subject, can hold me back from being 
hurried on to the destined point, and from completing the great 
circuit as it were of the study in which I am engagedJ* — 

I. DiSBAELI. ^ 

Engross. The word presents various meanings, 
some of which are obsolete. 

Then he opposed to them his last left roast, 

And in a wicker basket, bread engrossed, — Chapman. 

The waves whereof, so slow and sluggish were, 
Engrossed with mud which did them foul agrieve. 
That every weighty thing they did upbeare. 

Spenseb, Fairy Queen, 

Engrossing was also described to be the getting into one*s 
possession, or buying up, large quantities of com or other dead 
victuals, with intent to sell them again. — Blaokstone, Com- 
mentaries, Bk. iv. ch. 12. 

It has been most truthfully and philosophically stated that 
there is a principle in the constitution of our nature, which 
renders us dissatisfied with what we thoroughly understand in 
all its parts. When there is nothing more to engross the mind 
or to be discovered from that moment it begins to pall upon ns, 
and we must pass to something which will give scope to the 
activities of the human mind. — Ainsley. 

Entail. Formerly meant to engrave, cut, or carve 
(Italian intagliare). Also used like the French taiHe, 
for a lady's figure. The legal term means *to cut off* 
an estate from the general heirs. 

A curious cross craftily entailed. 

Piers the PUmghman's Crede. 
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And these images all without 

He did them both entail and paint. 

Chauobb, R(ymaunt of the Rose, 

This lady was of good entaile 
Bight wonderful of apparaile. — Id. 

He made an image of entaile 

Liche to a woman in semblance. 

Of feature, and of countenance. 

So fayre yet never was figure, 

Kight as a livens creature 

She seemeth. — Goweb, Confessio Atna/ntis, Bk. iv. 

The mortal steel dispiteously entaiPd 

Deepe in their flesh, quite through the iron walles, 

That a large purple stream adown their giambeaux fiJls. 

Spenseb, Fairy Queen, 

In gilden buskins of costly cordwaine, 

All barM with golden bendes, which were entayled 

With curious antickes, and full fair aumayl'd. 

Id., Ih. ii. 3. 

We adhere to the determination of our fathers, as if their 
opinions were entaiVd on us as their lands ; or (as some conceive) 
part of the parent's soul were portioned out to his offspring, and 
the conceptions of our minds were ex traduce. — Glanvil, The 
Va/nUy of Dogmatising. 

If the chief part of human hapjaness arises from the con- 
sciousness of being beloved, as I believe it does, sudden changes 
of fortune seldom entail much happiness. He is happiest who 
advances more gradually to greatness, whom the public destines 
to every step of his preferment long before he arrives at it, in 
whom upon that account when it arrives, it can excite no 
extravagant joy, and with regard to whom it cannot reasonably 
create either any jealousy in those he overtakes, or any envy in 
those he leaves behind. — Adam Smith. 

Entertain. The past and present meanings of this 
word are best shown by the following illustrations. 
The several variations may be traced without difl&culty 
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to the original sense * to hold ' or ' receive * either with 
mind or body. 

How men ought to erUertam sermons : — ^Not to enquire after 
the learning of the sermon, or its deliciousness to the ear or 
fancy, but observe its usefuhiess. — Fuller. 

The Archbishop of St. Andrews, the Lord Chancellor, and 
divers others offering to appease the multitude, were entertained 
with bitter curses and imprecations.— ^TtT^e of King Charles I. 

David entertained himself with the meditation of Grod^s laws. 
'—Decay of Piety. 

Broader and broader yet their blooms display, 
Salute the welcome sun, and entertain the day. 

DsTDEisr. 
This was her own relation, and was such a distinct account 
of starving to death, as I confess I never met with, and was 
exceedingly entertaining to me. — Dbpob. 

The progress of knowledge is as entertaining as that of arms. 
— ^Fblton. 

Upon my going into the church, I entertained myself with 
the digging of a grave. — Addison. 

A woman of accomplishments may entertain those who have 
the pleasure of knowing her for half an hour with great 
brilliancy. But a mind full of ideas, and with that elastic 
spring which the love of knowledge only can convey, is a per- 
petual source of exhilaration and amusement to all that come 
within its reach. Therefore, instead of hanging the under- ' 
standing of a woman upon walls, or hearing it vibrate upon 
strings, instead of seeiiig it in clouds or hearing it in the wind, 
we would make it the first sprig and ornament of society, by 
enriching it with attainments upon which alone that power 
depends. — Stdnet Smith, on Female Education, 

On Sunday dined with Rogers, Moore, Sydney ^nith, 
Macaulay. Sydney less vivacious than usual, and somewhat 
overpowered and talked down by what Moore called the flumen 
sermords of Macaulay. Sydney calls Macaulay *a book in 
breeches.' All that this latter says, all that he writes, exhibits 
his great powers and astonishing information, but I don't think 
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he is agreeable. It is more than society requires and not 
exactly of the kind; his fig^ure, face, voice, and manner are 
all bad; he astonishes and instructs, he sometimes entertains, 
seldom amuses, and still seldomer pleases. He wants yariety, 
elasticity, gracefulness; his is a roaring torrent, and not a 
meandering stream of talk. I believe we would all of us have 
been glad to exchange some of his sense for some of Sydney 
Smith's nonsense. He told me that he had read Sir Charles 
Grandison fifteen times. — Greoille Memoirs, 1833. 

Entirely. Sincerely, faithfully. * Entire ' {integer) 
is literally untouched, and so undivided, uncomipt, 
perfect, secure. 

In this worshipful city called Hereford by name 
He being seven times Mayor and ruler of the same, 
Which benefit considered, all this country is bound 
Entirely to pray for him all the year round. 

Inscription in Hereford Cathedral, 1572. 

And gan to highest God entirety pray, 
That feared chance from, her to turn away. 

Spenser, Fairy Queen. 

Thus though the providence of nature hath privileged 
Islanders by their erUire position to secure themselves, yet are 
they unhappy in not long keeping their acquisitions on the 
Continent. — Fulleb. 

Vote by ballot. The noise and jollity of a ballot mob must 
be such as the very Devils would look on with delight. A set 
of deceitful wretches wearing the wrong colours, abusing their 
friends, pelting the man for whom they voted, drinking their 
enemies' punch, knocking down persons with whom they 
entirely agreed, and roaring out eternal damnation to principles 
they admired. A scene of wholesale Bacchanalian fraud, a 
posse oomitatus of liars, which would disgust any man with 
a free government, and make him sigh for the despotism of 
Constantinople. — Sydney Smith. 

Entreat. The old meaning *to treat of or *to be- 
have towards ' has been quite lost. 
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Richard, the third son, of whom we now entrecut, was in wit 
and courage equal with either of them. — Sir T. MoBB. 

His affectionate zeal [to the Minstrels] should have induced 
Edward the !Pirst to entreat his brethren, the Welsh Bards, 
afterwards with. more lenity. — Perot. 

A servant once belonging to Sir Roger who now kept a 
little Inn, in order to do honour to his old master, had put him 
up in a sign-post, calling it the Knight's Head. As soon as Sir 
Roger became acquainted with it, he observed that it was too 
great an honour for any man under a Duke, and that he would 
be at the charge of having it altered into the Saracen's Head. 
I could not forbear discovering much mirth at this monstrous 
face. Sir Roger entreated me to tell him whether I thought it 
possible for people to know him in that disguise. Was it not 
still more like himself than any Saracen ? I composed my 
countenance in the best manner I could, and replied that * much 
might be said on both sides.* — Addison. 

Equipage. Once had a larger meaning than at 
present, including not only dress and carriages but 
even attendants. 

If equipage and address make Tumus appear more courageous 
than ^neas, conduct and success make u^Bneas more valiant than 
Tumus. — S 



In the meantime the drummer, the Captain's equipage, was 
very^loud that none of the Captain's things should be placed so 
as to be spoiled. — Id. 

I have a pretty implement with the respective names of 
shirts, cravats, handkerchiefs, and stockings, with proper num- 
bers to know how to reckon with my laundress. This being all 
the business I have in the world, I am at full leisure to observe 
upon what others do with regard to their equipage and eco- 
nomy. — Id. 

Sa Majeste Patapanique [Horace Walpole's dog, given to 
him by Sir Horace Mann] has had a dreadful misfortune ! Not 
lost his first minister; nor had his equipage burnt — ^Worse! 
Worse ! Quarrelling with a great pointer last night about their 
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countesses, he received a terrible shake by the back, and a bruise 
on the left eye — Poor dear Pat ! You never saw such universal 
consternation. It was at supper. Sir Robert, who makes as 
much rout with him as I do, says he never saw two people show 
so much real sorrow. — Horace Walpole. 

Errors. "Windings. Used also by Dryden for the 
currents of the sea. 

What brought you living to the Stygian Lake ? 

Driv*n by the winds and errwi of the sea, 

Or did you Heaven's superior doom obey 1 — Dbtden. 

Where the pure limpid stream has slid along 
In grateful errors through the underwood. 
Sweet murmuring. — Blaib. 

A lady once asked Dr. Johnson how he came to commit the 
error of defining pagtem as the Jcnee of the horse ? Instead of 
making an elaborate defence, as she expected, he at once 
answered, ' Ignorance, madam, pure ignorance.' — Boswell. 



Formerly meant notes, specimens, or out- 
lines, like a sketch in painting ; now, a finished 
treatise. 

To write just treatises requireth leisure in the writer and 
leisure in the reader ; . . . . which is the cause that hath made 
me choose to write certain brief notes, set down rather signifi- 
cantly than curiously, which I have called Essays. The word is 
late, but the thing is ancient. — ^Bacon, to Prince Henry, 

Essays not being placed as at a feast, but placing themselves 
as at an ordinary. — ^Fulleb. 

[Saith Tully] the essay (i. e. specimen) of any kind is rather 
to be taken from the best and most usual, than from the worst 
and most depraved part of it. — Wilkiks, Natural Bdigion, 

It were well that some skilful essayist should write a short 
treatise on the art of taking things coolly. What an elaborate 
worry we travellers almost always make of travelling. How 
resolved we are to see more than can possibly be seen with profit 
or comfort. How much too large and compiekeii'^N^ o\)x ^^uca 
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are. How seldom we let ourselves be carried away by any real 
present enjoyment. — Sir A. Helps. 

Estate. No longer applied to rank or condition, 
nor, except in legal phraseology, to moveable property. 

Then they her sought, and everywhere enquired 
Where they might tidings get of her estate. — Spensbb. 

The estate of Christian people was in worse case concerning 
these matters (of ceremonies) than were the Jews. — Preface to 
Book of Common Prayer, 

All the estate of the elders. — Authorised Version, Acts xxii. 5. 

I went to the Exchange, and I hear that the merchants have 
a great fear of a breach with the Spaniards. And our merchants 
do begin to draw home their estates as &hst as they can. — S. 
Pbpys. 

Every animal has his enemies, the land tortoise has two 
enemies — ^man, and the Boa Constrictor. The natural defence 
of the land tortoise is to draw himself up in his shell, and to 
remain quiet. In this state the tiger, however famished, can do 
nothing with him, for the shell is too strong for the stroke of his 
paw. Man, however, takes him home and roasts him, and the 
Boa Constrictor swallows him whole, shell and all, and consumes 
him slowly in the interior, as the Court of Chancery does a great 
estate. — Sydney Smith. 

Eternity. Immortality — having a beginning, but 
no end. 

Now newly performed by that rare Italian master, Julio 
Romano ; who, had he himself eternity and could put breath into 
his work, would beguile nature of her custom, so perfectly he 
is her ape. — Shakspbabb, Winter^s Tale, v. a. 

Eternity is a duration without bounds or limits. Now there 
are two limits of duration, beginning and ending; that which 
has always been is without beginning ; that which always shall 
be is without end. — ^Tillotson. 

We consider infinite space as an expansion without a circum- 
ference. We consider etemify, an infinite duration, as a time 
that baa neither beginning nor end. In our speculations of 
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infinite space, we consider that particular place in which we 
exist, as a kind of centre to the whole expansion ; in our specu- 
lations of eternity, we consider the time which is present to us as 
the middle which divides the whole line into two equal parts. — 
Addison. 

Evidently. Formerly employed where we should 
now use ' manifestly/ * clearly.' 

Cornelius saw in a vision evidently an angel. — AutJtorised 
Version, Acts x. 3. 

Jesus Christ hath been evidently set forth crucified. — Id., 
Galatia/ne iii. i. 

As nature has appointed and determined the several growths 
and decays of the vegetable race, so she seems, as evidently, to 
have prescribed the same laws to man. And when the evolu- 
tions of these powers are exhausted, the creature expires and 
dies of itself, as ripe fruit falls fix)m the tree, as a flower pre- 
served beyond its bloom drops and perishes upon the stalk. — 
Stebne. 

Exhibition. The old meaning, of maintenance or 
sustenance, has been lost, except in the name of school 
and college exhibitions. 

What maintenance he from his friends receives, 
Like exhibition thou shalt have from me. 

Shakspeabb, 7}wo Gentlemen of Verona, i. 3. 
I crave fit disposition for my wife. 
Due reverence of place and exhibition, 
With such accommodation and resort 
As levels with her breeding. — ^Id., Othdh, i. 3. 

Thou art a younger brother, and hast nothing but thy exhi- 
bition ; which I protest shall be bare indeed, if thou forsake not 
these unprofitable bye-courses, and that timely too. — Ben 
JoNSON, Poetaster. 

The ' Society for the Suppression of Vice' details with symp- 
toms of great complacency their detection of a bear-baiting in 
Black-boy Alley, Chick Lime, and the prosecution of the ofiTendera 
before a magistrate. It appears to us that iio\i\nn% c«&.\^ xaorc^ 
I 
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partial and unjust than this kind of proceedings. A man of ten 
thousand a year may worry a fox as much as he pleases, may 
encourage the breed of a mischievous animal on purpose to worry 
it, and a poor labourer is carried before a magistrate for paying 
sixpence to see an exhibition of courage between a dog and a 
bear ! Any cruelty may be practised to gorge the stomachs of 
the rich, none to enliven the holidays of the poor. We venerate 
those feelings which really protect creatures susceptible of pain, 
but heaven-bom pity, now-a-days, calls for the income tax and 
the Court Guide, and ascertains the rank and fortune of the 
tormentor, before she weeps for the pain of the sufferer. — 
Sydney Smith. 

Exigent. Occurs as equivalent to ' end/ * extremity.' 

These eyes, like lamps whose wasting oil is spent, 
Wax dim, as drawing to their exigent. 

Shakspearb, I Henry VI, ii. 5. 

Pittying the imhappy and unfortunate beautie of the damsell ; 
and bewailing the hard exigent and extremitie of the father. — 
Holland, Livy. 

An account of persons, male and female, who offered up their 
vows in the temple of the Pythian Apollo, in the forty-sixth 
Olympiad, and leaped from the promontory of Leucate into the 
Ionian Sea, in order to cure themselves of the exigent passion of 
love. 

Aridseus, a beautiful youth of Epirus, in love with Praxinoe, 
the wife of Thespis, escaped without damage, saving that two of 
his teeth were knocked out and his nose flatted. 

Cleora, a widow of Ephesus, being inconsolable for the death 
of her husband, was resolved to take this leap in order to get rid 
of her passion for his memory, but being arrived at the promon- 
tory, and after a short conversation with Dimmachus the Mile- 
sian, laid aside the thoughts of her leap, and married him in the 
temple of Apollo. N.B. Her widow's weeds are still to be seen 
hanging up in the western comer of the temple. 

Biagoras, the usurer, in love with his cook-maid, peeped 
several times over the precipice, but his heart misgiving him, 
he went back and married her that evening. 

Hipparchus being violently in love with his own wife, who 
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was enamoured of Bathyllus, leaped, and died of his fall. His 
wife married Bathyllus. — Addison. 

Existence. Used by Chaucer for * reality.' 

She maketh through her adversitie 

Men full clerely for to see 

Him that is frend in existence 

From him that is by apperence. 

Chauoeb, Homaunt of the Eose, 
Besides, Sir, if this measure itself is good, I ask the honorable 
gentleman if this is the time for carrying it into execution? 
Whether, in fact, a more unfortunate period could have been 
selected than that which he has chosen. If this were an ordinary 
measure, I should not have opposed it with so much vehe- 
mence, but Sir, it calls in question the wisdom of an irrevocable 
law, a law passed at the memorable period of the Kevolutlon. 
What right have we, 8ir, to break down this firm column on 
which the great men of that age stamped a character of eternity ? 
Are not all authorities against this measure, Pitt, Fox, Cicero, 
and the Attorney and Solicitor-Greneral ! The proposition is 
new. Sir, it is the first time it was ever called into existence in 
this House. I am not prepared, Sir, this House is not prepared, 
to receive it. — Sydney Smith, Noodle^s Oration, 

Expatiate* To difidtse. 

For it is the seed, and the nature of it, which looketh and 
.boundeth in the creature that it doth not expatiate. — Bacon. 

Special Pleaders, All that has been written by text-men or 
by Judges, however much they know of law, and however much 
practice has given them great expertness in the application, yet 
even when their education has not been confined to mere matter 
of law, it has indeed been fax irom a very enlarged one, nor has 
it brought them into a ^miliar acquaintance with the scenes 
which expand the mind, make it conscious of new powers, and. 
lead it to compare, and expatiate, and explore. •^Bbougham. 

Expect. To wait. 

Elihu had expected till Job had spoken. — Authorised Version, 
•Tob zxzii. 4. 

I 2 
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Aa there never was a perfect man, it would therefore be the 
height of absurdity to expect a perfect party, or a perfect assembly^ 
for large bodies are far more liable to err than individuals. The 
passions are inflamed by sympathy ; the fear of punishment and 
sense of shame are diminished 'by partition. Every day we see 
men do for their faction what they would die rather than do for 
themselves. — Macaulat. 

Expedient. Used by Shakspeare as ' expeditious.' 

Expedient manage must be made, my liege, 
Ere further leisure yield them further means. 

Shakspeabs, Eichard II, i. 4. 

His marches are expedient to this town. 

His forces strong, his soldiers confident. — Id., John, ii. i. 

What would our ancestors say to this, Sir ? How does the 
measure tally with their institutions, how does it agree with 
their experience ? Are we to put the wisdom of yesterday in 
competition with the wisdom of centuries? (Hear, hear.) Is 
beardless youth to show no consideration for the wisdom of 
mature age? (Loud cries of hear, hear.) If this measure be 
right, would it have escaped the wisdom of those Saxon pro- 
genitors to whom we are indebted for so many of our best 
political institutions? Would the Dane have passed it over, 
would the Norman have rejected it, would sucli a notable dis- 
covery have been reserved for these modem and degenerate 
times to test its expediefncy f — Sydney Smith, Noodle's Oration. 

Expend. Occurs among some old writers in its 
literal meaning of *to weigh.' 

For in all matters that man takes in hand, this consideration 
ought first to be had, that we first diligently expend the cause 
before we go through with it. — ^Wilson. 

Time is measured by man by the impression of successive 
ideas, and these diminish in a ratio of their own increase. 
Consequently time appears less as men advance in age, or are 
variously employed. At ten, a year seems to be twice as long as 
at twenty, and three times as long as at thirty, circmuatanceB of 
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employment and position being the same. Henoe a month 
expended in travelling, seems equal to three in usual pursuits, 
time being mentally measured by the impressions of new ideas. — 
Phillips. 

Experimented. Learned, experienced. The same 
meaning 6ccurs in Locke {Human Understanding), but 
has now disappeared. 

Of one thyng I am sure, and I sale it not because I have 
seen it, but experimented in myself, that though the husband do 
al that the wife wil, yet wil she do nothyng that her husband 
wolde have done. — Golden Book, 

Of good religion and living, and well experimented — as well 
in the Old Testament as New. — Letter of Hogan (1577), British 
Museum, 

Expostulate. Once, to discuss, debate. 

My liege and madam, to expostulate 

What majesty should be, what duty is. 

Why day is day, night night, and time is time. 

Were nothing but to waste night, day, and time. 

Shakspeabe, Hamlety ii. 2. 

One good lady, whom I took the liberty of expostulating with 
for not showing me quite so much respect as I thought due to 
her husband^s old friend, had the candour to confess to me that 
her expectations were much disappointed. She had formed a 
notion that she was to see a fine, tall, officer-looking man, and 
I had the civility not to ask her, in return, how she came to 
pitch upon a standard of personal accomplishments for her 
husband's friend, which differed so much from his own. — 
0. Lamb. 

Exquisite. This word has lost several varieties of 
its older meaning. 

The species of bodies, or more exquisite collections of matter, 
by us called the smaller assemblages, in which alone the industry 
of writers has appeared. — Bacok. 
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Peace, brother, be not over exquisife 

To cast the fashion of uncertain evils. — Milton, Comus. 

It seems they [the Jews] have learnt this sin [poisoning] 
after their dispersion, and since are grown exquisite in that act 
of wickedness. — Fulleb. 

No private quarrel ever happens, in which the right and 
wrong are so exquisitely divided, that all the right lies on one 
side, and all the wrong on the other. But here was a schism which 
separated a great nation into two parties. Each of them attracted 
to itself in multitudes those fierce and turbid spirits to whom the 
clouds and whirlwinds of the political hurricane are the atmo- 
sphere of life. — ^Macaulat, Civil Wars of Charles I. 

Extended. An old meaning of this word, which 
now survives only in legal terminology, is explained 
by Blackstone. 

This manor is extended to my use. 

You'll speak in a humbler key, and sue for favour. 

Massingeb, a New Way to pay Old Debts, v. i. 

Yet there lives a foolish creature called an under-Sheriff, who 
being well paid will serve an extent on Lord's or Tovm*s land. — 
Id., The City Madam, v. 2. 

The process hereon is usually called an extent or extendi facias, 
because the sheriff is to cause the lands, &c., to be appraised to 
their full extended value, before he delivers them to the plaintiff^ 
that it may be certainly known how soon the debt will be satis- 
fied. — Blackstone, CommentaHes. 

We have attempted to show that as knowledge is extended, 
and as the reason developes itself, the imitative arts decay. We 
should therefore expect that the conception of poetry would 
commence with the educated classes of society. And this, in 
fact, is almost constantly the case. — ^Macaulat. 

Extenuate. This word presents some interesting 
changes of meaning. It is now generally applied to 
crime, sin, or punishment. 
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Eadishe roots Iia^e the vertu to extenuate, or make thyn, and 
also to warm.— Sir T. Elyot, Ccutle of Health, 

The question of his death is enrolled in the capitol, his glory 
not extenuated, wherein he was worthy ; nor his offences enforced, 
for which he suffered death. — Shakspbabe, Julius Ccesar, iii. 2. 

Speak of me as I am ; nothing eoctenuaie. 

Nor set down aught in malice ; then must you speak, 

Of one that loved not wisely but too well. — Id., OtheUo, v. 2. 

Just are thy ways. 
Righteous are thy decrees. On all thy works. 
Who can extenuaie thee ! — ^Milton. 

It must be admitted that in Lord Olive's case there were 
many extenuating circumstances. He considered himself as the 
General, not of the Orown, but of the East India Oompany. The 
Company had, by implication at least, authorised its agents to 
enrich themselves by means of the liberality of native princes. 
It was hardly to be expected that the servant should entertain 
stricter notions of his duty than were entertained by his master. — 
Macaulat. 

Extravagant. Wandering out of bounds ; and so, 
wild, prodigal : now only used in the latter senses. 

At his warning, 
The extravagant and erring spirit hies 
To his confine. — Shakspeabe, Handett i. i. 

Giving her beauty, wit, and fortune 

To an extravagant and wheeling stranger. — Id., OthdlOf i. i. 

Walking about the solitudes [at Tonbridge Wells] I greatly 
admired the extravagant turnings, insinuations, and growth of 
certaine birch trees among the, rocks. — Evelyn, Memoirs (1661). 

It may be enquired whether, in certain characters, in comedy 
especially — ^which are a little extravagant, a comedian, without 
absolutely appealing to an audience, may not keep up a tacit 
understanding with them, and make them unconsciously to them- 
selves a party to the scene. The utmost nicety is required in 
doing this, but we speak only of the great artists of the profes- 
sion. — C. Lamb. 
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Fact. No longer equivalent to 'deed/ its literal 
meaning. 

Brave Ajax, that for form and foAA hast all that did maintain 
The Grecian fame. — Chapman, Uiad. 

The Amazon dames, that in their /ac^« affected to be men. 

Id- 
Better a superficial book which brings well and strikingly 
together the known and acknowledged /octo, than a dull, boring 
narrative, pausing to see further into a mill-stone than the 
nature of the miU-stone admits. — Sir Walteb Soott. 

Fade. Withered. The adjective is now obsolete. 

The pomel of his sword to ground 
She set, and with the point a wound 
Throughout her heart anon she made, 
And forthwith that, all pale and fodty 
She fell down dead.— Gowee. 

Vanity is of such a versatile nature, that it will accommodate 
itself to all ages, fortunes, and circumstances. Hope grows old, 
aspirations become middle-aged, and even strong affections /cuie 
away; but vanity knows none of these foolish changes, and 
remains as unwrinkled as the sea. It is like the insect which 
always takes the colour of the leaf it feeds upon, and always 
finds a leaf to feed upon. — Sir A. Helps. 

Familiar. Applied in superstitious times to spirits 
supposed to attend at call. Also, in a more corporeal 
sense, an officer or attendant. 

Love is a familiar; love is a devil : there is no evil angel 
but love. — Shakspeabe, Love*8 Lahowr^B Lost, i, 2. 

We should, as learned poets use. 
Invoke the assistance of some muse ; 
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However Critics count it sillier 
Than Jugglers talking to familiar. 

S. BuTLEB, ffudibras, i. i. 
He was not only skilled in natural magic (the utmost bounds 
whereof border on the suburbs of Hell), but is charged to con- 
verse constantly with Familiars. — Fulleb, Life of Paracdsus. 

Shakspeare^s Hamlet is, as it were, wrapped up in the clouds 
of his reflections, and only thinks aloud. There should therefore 
be no attempt to impress what he says upon others by any 
exaggeration or emphasis of manner, no talking at his hearers. 
There should be as much of the gentleman and scholar as 
possible infused into the part, and as little of the actor. A 
pensive air of sadness should sit unwillingly upon his brow, but 
no appearance of fixed or sullen gloom. In some of the familiar 
scenes Kean displayed more energy than was necessary. — 
Hazlitt. 

Fare. To go on. Hence the substantive comes 
to mean 'the sum paid for the passage/ also 'pro- 
visions.' The migration of eels in the Thames is called 
the ' ^l-fare* and the old meaning survives in * way- 
ferer.' 

She thanketh him upon her kneis bare. 
And home unto her husband is she fare^ 
And told him all, as ye have heard me say. 

Chauceb, The Framkdd'M*% Tale. 

Seeing the doubled shadows low to £all, 
Gathering his straying flocks does homeward fare. 

Spenseb. 
One knocked at the door and in would /are, 
He knocked fiEkst and often curst and sware. — Id. 

So on hefaresy and to the border came 

Of Eden.— Milton. 
Then do you remember our pleasant walks to Enfield and 
Potter's Bar and Waltham, when we had a holiday, — and the 
little hand-basket, in which I used to deposit our day's fare of 
savoury cold lamb and salad, — and how you would pry about 
noon-tide for some decent house where we might go in and 
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produce our store, only paying for the ale that you must call 
for ? Now, if we go out a day's pleasuring, which is seldom, 
we ride part of the way, and go into a fine inn, and order the 
best of dinners, which have not half the relish of those ooxmtry 
snaps. — G. Lamb. 

Farthing. A fourth-ing, or dividing into four 
parts. So * tithing/ or division into tenths. 

Hire over-lippe wiped she so clone. 
That in hire cuppe was no ferthing seene 
Of grese, whan she dronken had hire drauht. 

Chaucbb, Prologve. 

A farthing deal of land means the fourth part of an acre. — 
Walsingham. 

This is to certify that the Master of the Cock and Bottle at 
Temple Bar hath shut up his house. AH persons who have any 
accounts or fartMng% belonging to the said bouse are desired to 
repair thither before the 8th of this instant July. — Intelligencer, 
1665. 

In this agreeable interval my wife had the most lucky 
dreams in the world. It was, one night, a coffin and cross- 
bones, the sign of an approaching wedding. At another time, 
she imagined her daughter's pockets filled with farthings, a 
certain sign of their being stuffed with gold. The girls them- 
selves had their omens, — purses bounced from the fire, and 
true-love-knots lurked in the bottom of every tea-cup. — GrOLD- 

SMITH. 

Fastidious. Once, causing, as well as feeling, dis- 
gust. 

It is better to many a shrew, than a sheep. For though 
silence be a dumb orator of beauty and the best ornament of a 
woman, yet a phlegmatic, dull wife is fulsome and fastidious. — 
James Howell (1625). 

Horace Walpole, The most eccentric, the most artificial, the 
most /asiidiom of men. In everything in which he busied him* 
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sel^ in the fine arts, in literature, in public affairs, he was drawn 
by some strange attraction from the great to the little, and from 
the useful to the odd. — Macaulat. 



Favour. Countenance, feature. 

Thou dost speak masterly ; 
My life upon \ young though thou art, thine eye 
Hath stayed upon some favour that it loves ; 
Hath it not, boy I — Shaespeabe, Twelfth Night, ii. 4. 

I have surely seen him ; 
'HiB favour is familiar to me. — Id., CyrnbdiTte, v. 5, 

A youth of fine/ai?(mr and shape. — ^Bacon. 

In the healthy state of the moral feelings, the emotion of 
symp&ihy excited by a tale of sorrow ought to be followed by 
some efforts in favor of the relief of the sufferer. In fictitious 
tales of sorrow, the emotion is produced without the correspond- 
ing conduct, and when this habit has been much indulged in, 
the result seems to be, that a cold and barren sentimentalism 
is produced instead of the habit of active benevolence. — ^Abeb- 

CBOMBY. 



Field. Formerly sometimes equivalent to an es- 
tate ; but now land cleared for cultivation. 

A goodly planted ^^, 
In some parts thick of groves and woods, the rest rich crops 
did yield. — Chapman. 

It is true his labour more than requited his entertainment, 
for he wrought amongst us with vigour, and either in the 
meadow or on the hayrick put himself forwards. Besides, he 
had always something amusing to say, that lessened our toil, 
and was at once so out of the way and yet so sensiUe, that I 
loved, laughed at, and pitied him. Our ffunily dined in the 
fiddt and we sat, or rather reclined, round a temperate repast, 
while Mr. Burchel gave cheerfulness to the feast. — Goldsmith:^ 
Vicar of Wak^fidd. 
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Finance. Once meant a ransom, as well as wealth, 
or revenue. 

With thy blood precious ovlt finance thou didst pay, 
And us redeemed from the Fiend's prey. — Skelton. 

It would, methinks, be no ill maxim of life, if, according to 
that ancestor of Sir Boger whom I lately mentioned, every man 
would point to himself, as to finance, what sum he would resolve 
not to exceed. This would be sailing by some compass, living 
with some design. But to be eternally bewildered in prospects 
of future gain, and putting on unnecessary armour against 
improbable blows of fortune, is a mechanical being which has 
not good sense for its direction. — ^Addison. 

Flap. The motion of a pendulous body or sub- 
stance. Hence, a blow. 

Stryk, stryk hardelie, for now is time to thee ! 
With that, Symon a felon /op let flie. — Spenseb. 

Where is the cheerful store-room, in whose hot window I 
used to sit and read Cowley, with the grass-plat before, and the 
hum and flappmga of that one solitary wasp, that ever haunted 
it about me. It is in mine ears now, as oft as summer returns. 
C. Lamb. 

Fleet. Flowing, floating {fluctuans) ; and so, swift. 

And full of balm is fleeting every mede. — Chauoeb. 

Our sever'd navy too 
Have knit again, ajid fleet, threat'ning most sea-like. 

Shakspeabe, Antony and Cleojpatra, iii. ii. 

The second substitute for temperament is drill, the power of 
use and routine. The hack is a better roadster than the fleet 
arab: in chemistry, the galvanic stream, slow but continuous, 
is equal in power to the electric spark, and is in our arts a better 
agent. So in human action, against the spasm of energy we 
otSset the continuity of drill, we spread the same amount of force 
over much time, instead of condensing it into a moment, ^s 
the same amount of gold, here in a ball, there in a leaf. — 
Bmebson, 
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Fluent. Flowing, applied to other things than 
words or speech. So fluency was used for a copious 
body of water. 

And light winds quaintly fiinned h^Tfiuent hair. — Sandys. 

He took a most unvalued bowl, in which none drank but he, 

Nor he, but to the deities, nor any deity, 

But for himself was served with that, and that he first did 

cleanse 
With sulphur, then with /tieneies of sweetest water reuse. 

Chapman, Iliad, 

The Athenian of old. He was a legislator conversant with 
high questions of alliance, revenue, and war. He was a soldier 
trained under a liberal and generous discipline, he was a judge, 
compelled every day to weigh the effect of opposite arguments. 
These things were in themselves an education, an education 
eminently fitted, not indeed to form exact or profound thinkers, 
but to give quickness to the perceptions, delicacy to the taste, 
fluency to the expression, and politeness to the manners. — 
Macaulat. 

Foment. To warm, to cherish. Once applied more 
widely than now. 

Which bruite was cunningly fomented by such as desired 
innovation. — Bacon. 

I shall be glad and diligent to entertain you with some 
novelties, even for some fomentation of our friendship, too soon 
interrupted in the cradle. — Sir Henby Wotton to Milton, 

Mutual jealousy separated Agostino and Annibal Caracci. 
The learning and the philosophy of Agostino assisted the in- 
vention of the master genius Annibal. But Annibal was dis- 
pleased at the more literary and poetical character of Agostino, 
and fomented his jealousy by his sarcastic humour. Alike 
great artists when once employed on the same work, Agostino 
was considered to have excelled his brother. Annibal broke 
with him, and their patron Cardinal Famese was compelled to 
separate the brothers. Their £ftte is striking. Agostino divided 
firom his brother sank into dejection and pefxiake^ ^T^TSka^sQa^, 
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while Annibal closed his days not long after in a state of 
distraction. — I. Disbaeli. 

Fond. Once, foolish, infatuated ; but the meaning 
is now often reduced to ordinary attachment. 

Endowed with happiness 
And immortality, th&t fondly lost, 
This other served but to eternize woe, 
Till I provided Death. — ^Milton. 

The women are true and tender, passionately attached to 
* their husbands and children, even to fondness. — State of Eng- 
land, 1693. 

* The Traceys have always the wind in their &ces.' This is 
founded on a fond and fidse tradition which reporteth that ever 
fflnce Sir W. Tracey was among the four knights which killed 
Thomas k Becket, this miraculous penance is imposed upon 
them.-— Ray. 

If I were to make a confession about my likings for litera- 
ture, I should say that I was fond of fiction, that I did not 
dislike biography, that I could bear a good deal of poetry, and 
that I had that respectful admiration for history which is based 
upon a distant acquaintanceship, and not injured by over- 
fomiliarity.— Sir A. Helps. 

FootmezL An old word for ' foot-soldiers.* 

So that there should be two thousand footmen in every 
garrison. — Spenser. 

Gk)dfrey arose, that day he laid aside 
His hawberk strong he wont to combat in. 
And don'd a breastplate foir of proof untried. 
Such one as footmen use, light, easy, thin. 

Fairfax, Tasso. 

It is now the fashion to place the Golden Age of England 

in times when noblemen were destitute of comforts, the want 

of which would be intolerable to a modem footman. When 

&rmers and shopkeepers breakfasted on loaves, the very sight of 

wJuch would raise a riot in a modem workhouse ; when to have 
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a clean shirt once a week was a privilege reserved for the 
highest classes of gentry alooe. — Macaulat. 

Formal. Having the ordinary use of the senses, or 
the usual form and shape of body. 

Why this is evident to any formal capacity. 

Shakspbabb, Twelfth Night, ii. 5. 

If not well, 
Thou shoTildst come like a Fury crown'd with snakes, 
Not ]ike A formal man. — Id., Antony and Cleopatra, ii. 5. 

A formal young Quaker and Quakeress, perfect strangers to 
each other, and who might otherwise have sat mum-chance 
together for many hours, fell suddenly to romping, merely 
through the maiden's playfulness with Obadiah's terrier. The 
dog broke the ice of formality, and as a third person, took off 
the awkwardness of self-introduction. — ^T. Hood. 

Free. ) Formerly had a meaning of kind, 

Freedom. S frank, bounteous. 

This song, I have heard say, 
Was made of our blisful lady fre, 

Chaucer, The Prioresses Tale, 

The spinsters and the knitters in the sun. 

And the^e maids that weave their threads with bones, 

Do use to chant it. — Shakspeabe, Twelfth Night, ii. 4. 

My lady is the very source and well 

Of beauty, Iv^i, fredom, and gentilness. — Spenser. 

Whose service is perfect freedom. — Booh of Common Prayer. 

That from, which the public character of Milton derives its 
great and peculiar splendour still remains to be mentioned. If he 
exerted himself to overthrow a forsworn king and a persecuting 
hierachy, he exerted himself in conjunction with others. But 
the glory of the battle which he fought for that species ot freedom 
which is the most valuable, and which was then the least under- 
stood, the freedom of the human mind, is all bis o^vm.— ^^m^k?&\*k^ . 
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Freotuent. ^N'umerous; an old and classical meaning. 

As when oi frequent bees 
Swarms rise out of a rock. — CHAFifAN. 

Society and conversation are the most powerful remedies for 
restoring the mind to its tranquillity, if at any time it has unfor- 
tunately lost it, as well as the best preservatives of that equal 
and happy temper which is so essential to self-satis&ction and 
enjoyment. Men of retirement and speculation, who are apt to 
sit brooding at home over either grief or resentment, though 
they may have frequently more humanity, more generosity and a 
nicer sense of honour, yet seldom possess that equality of temper 
which is so common among men of the world. — Adam Smith. 

Fret. To eat, to prey upon; and so, to vex or wrong. 

I saw how his houndes had him caught, 

And frtten him, for that they knew him naught. 

Chauceb. 

I am constitutionally susceptible of noises. A carpenter's 
hammer in a warm summer noon will fret me with more than 
midsummer madness. But those unconnected unset sounds are 
nothing to the measured malice of music. — C. Lamb. 

Frippery. An old-clothes shop : now, finery. 

Enter Lake with shoes, gcvrters, fans, and roses. 
Here he comes, sweating all over; 
He shows like a walking /njpper^. 

Massinoeb, City Madam, i. i. 

The old-dothes shop of the present day will give a good 
notion of the sort of shop called a Frippery shop, in the time of 
the Plantagenets and Tudors, — Old England, 

They looked so fresh, yet though I knew the thing could not 
be done, yet would I rather have imposed upon my fancy with 
thinking I had bought them new for the fellow, than that they 
had come out of the Rue de Friperie. — Stebne. 

In 1 69 1, the manufacturers of Spitalfields, of Norwich, of 

Yorkshire, and of Wiltshire considered the trade with the 

Sagtem aeoB as rather injurious than beneficial to the kmgd<nn. 
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The importation of Indian spices indeed was admitted to be 
harmless, and the importation of saltpetre to be necessary. But 
the importation of silks, and of Bengals, as shawls were then 
called, was pronounced to be a curse to the country. The effect 
of the growing taste for such frippery was that our gold and 
silver went abroad. — Maoaulay. 

PulfQled. Filled full. 

In olde days of King Artour, 

Of which that Britons spoken gret honour, 

All was this \asidifulfilVd of Faierie : 

The Elf Queene with her joly compagnie, 

Danced ful oft in many a greene mede. — Chaucer. 

Ech valley shall be fulfilled^ and every hill and little hill 
shall be made low. — ^Wiolip*s Bible, Isaiih xl. 

That we may be fulfilled with Thy grace. — Book of Common 
Prayer. 

The most ludicrous of all human objects is an Irishman 
ploughing, a gigantic figure, a seven-foot machine for turning 
potatoes into human nature, wrapt in an immense great coat, 
and urging on two starved ponies, with dreadful imprecations 
and uplifted shillala. The Irish crow discerns a coming perqui- 
site, and is not inattentive to the proceedings of the steeds. The 
weeds seem to faW contentedly, knowing that they have fulfilled 
their destiny. The whole is a scene of idleness, laziness, and 
poverty.— Sydney Smith. 

Furniture. Not always limited, as in its modern 
meaning, to certain articles of use and ornament. 

By a general conflagration, mankind shall be destroyed, with 
the form and all iAiQ fv/mitare of the earth. — Tillotson. 

And for the better furniture of this purpose, she had before 
travail'd with Spain, with France, and with the Pope. — Letter 
of Mary Queen of Scots to Cecil, 

To make the past present, to bring the distant near, to place 
US in the society of a great man, or on the eminence which over- 
looks the field of a mighty battle, to call up out wnceaXftT^Xs^i^^^ 
K 
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us, with all their peculiarities of language, manners, and garb, to 
show us over their houses, to treat us at their tables, to rum- 
mage their old-fashioned wardrobes, to explain the uses of their 
ponderous furniture^ these parts of the duty which properly 
belong to the historian, have been appropriated by the historical 
novelist. — ^Macaulat. 



G. 



GkuL To roam or wander about. Now only used 
with a sense of frivolity. 

These nuns are of two sorts, the one regular, which are called 
recluse, and stir not abroad, the other called gadding nuns, of 
which I saw divers walk the streets. — J. Gbeenhaloh. 

She wrecks her anger on her rival's head. 
With furies frights her from her native home. 
And sends her gadding round the world to roam. 

Detden. 

Thee, shepherd, thee the woods and desert caves 
With wild thyme and the gadding vine o'ergrown, 
And all their echoes mourn. — ^Milton, Lycidas. 

Flie thee, poor pilgrim, to yon neighboring bower. 
O'er which an old oak spreads his awful arm, 
Mantled in brownest foliage, and beneath 
The ivy, gadding from the untwisted stem. 
Curtains each verdant side. — Mason, Elfrida. 

Ye elders, be such in grave and pious carriage, whatsoever 
be your years ; for young men may be so, and possibly grey 
hairs may have nothing under them but gadishness and folly 
many years old. — Leiohton. 

Gould any curtain lecture bring 

To decency so fine a thing ? 

In short, by night, 'twas fits or fretting ; 

JBjr day, 'twas gadding and coquetting. — Goldsmith. 
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I have a couple of nieces under my direction who so often 
run gadding abroad that I know not where to have them. 
Their dress, their tea, and their visits take up all their time, 
and they go to bed as tired of doing nothing as I am of quilting 
a whole petticoat. — Spectator, 

QitUantry. Pageantry, splendour : now, except 
when used in connection with tournaments, &c., * cour- 
tesy/ 

I went to Hyde Park, where was His Majesty and abundance 
of gaUa/rUry .... infinite the crowd of people and the gaUcmtry 
of the horsemen, noblemen, and citizens of all sorts. — Samuel 
Pbpys. 

As these [the fisdr sex] compose half the world, and are by 
the just complaisance and gallantry of our nation the more 
powerful part of our people, I shall dedicate a considerable 
share of these my speculations to their service. — Spectator, 

His [Milton's] conception of love unites all the gallantry of 
the chivalric tournament with all the pure and quiet affection of 
an English fire-side. His poetry reminds us of the miracles of 
Alpine scenery. Nooks and dells, beautiful as &iiyland, are 
embosomed in its most rugged and gigantic elevations. The 
roses and myrtles bloom unchilled on the verge of the avalanche. 
— ^Maoaulat. 

Game. Amusement in general. Hence applied 
to the object pursued. 

For when in sighs I spent the day 

And would not doak my grief with game. 

Lord SUBBEY. 
Under the infamous term ' convict* are comprehended crimes 
of the most different degrees and species of guilt. One man is 
transported for stealing three hams and a pot of sausages, and in 
the next berth to him on board the transport is a young surgeon 
who has been engaged in a mutiny at Uie Nore. Then comes 
a man who set his house on fire to cheat the Phoenix Office ; 
and lastly, the most glaring of all human villains, a ^^oa^bst 
driven from Europe, wife and child, by thirty liOft^ oil&ajassw^ 
K 2 
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at the Quarter Sessions for killing a partridge and yiolating the 
game laws. — Sydney Smith (1820). 

Gammon, An old term for game. ' Back-gammon' 
means * the sending-back game.' 

And that thou never in Eldridge come 
To sport, gamoTit or play, 
And that thou here give up thy aims, 
Until thy dying day. — Old Ballad. 

The quick dice, 
In thunder leaping from the box, awake 
The sounding gammon. — ^Thomson. 

Gape. To covet^ a feeling still said to be indicated 
by widely opening the mouth. 

Surely I would less esteem the loss of all my offices which 
are so gaped at, if I could thereby wipe out that malicious brand 
of slander. — Bobebt Bede to Lord Bwleigh *. 

I have heard of a gentleman who was a remarkable instance 
of singularity, he would thrust his head out of his chamber 
window every morning, and after having gaped for fresh air for 
about half an hour repeat fifty verses out of Homer as loud as 
he could bawl them. — ^Addison. 

Garble. Originally, to sift or sort; and so, to 
mutilate. 

The understanding works to collate, combine and garble the 

images and ideas, the imagination or memory present to it 

Cheyne. 

The right Turkey berry well garbled, three shillings per 
pound; the un^arb^ee^ for less. — Mercurius, 1662. 

We love to read the great productions of the human mind as 
they were written. . . . Many errors have been detected by 
writers of this generation. In the speculations of Adam Smith 



^ Robert Bede carried down the commission for the execution 
4^ Mary Qmm of Scots. 
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a short cut has been made at much knowledge at which Sir Isaac 
Newton arrived through arduous and circuitous paths, yet we 
still look with peculiar veneration on the * Wealth of Nations * 
and on the ' Principia/ and should regret to see either of those 
great works garbled^ even by the ablest hands. What man of 
taste and feeling can endure to see harmonies, abridgments, 
expurgated editions ? — Macaulay. 

The truth is that the notion that it is a Breach of Privilege 
to publish a Parliamentary debate is obsolete. The order for- 
bidding the publication of evidence before a Select Committee 
is in the same position. No appeal has been made to it for 
nearly a generation ; it is constantly disregarded, and it must 
be supposed to be kept among the Standing Orders as a means 
of correcting a garbled or false report. — The Times, April 14th, 
1875. 

Gkurland. Once used for little miscellanies of songs 
or prose. It was also a name for a royal crown. 

The garland Robert tok, that whilom was the right, 
The lond for to loke, in signe of kynge's myght. 

R. Brunne. 

The golden garland of Princely delight. 

The Shepherd's garland of Love. 

The Lover's garlarui. — Pebcy. 

What are garla/nds and crowns to the brow that is wrinkled ? 
'Tis but the dead flower with May-dew besprinkled ; 
Then away with all such from the head that is hoary. 
What care I for wreaths that can only bring glory ? 

Bybon. 

Qurter. Properly, girdle, or girding: now only 
for the knee. 

The habit of the Knights Companions was for a long time 
chiefly distinguished by its colour (blue), and by embroidered 
garters over the mantle, tunic, and hood. — Old England. 

Knights of the Garter, King Edward the Third gave his 
garter for the signal of battle, and being victorious on sea and 
landy and having David king of Scotland a i^mou^T, \i^ Va 
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memory of these exploits is said to have constituted this order. — 
Haydn. 

A vulgar story prevails, but is not supported by any ancient 
authority, that at a Court ball Edward's mistress, commonly 
supposed to be the Countess of Salisbury, dropped her garter ; 
and the king taking it up, observed some of the courtiers to 
smile, as if they thought that he had not obtained this favour 
merely by accident ; upon which he called out ffoni soit qui mal 
y pense (Evil to him that evil thinks). — Hume, Hist, of England^ 
Edw. m. (1349). 

Gaudy. Not always applied to colour and appear- 
ance, as now. The festivities held to celebrate the 
anniversary of Magdalen College, Oxford, and others, 
are known as * The Gaudy* 

Let's have one other gaudy night : call to me 
All my sad captains ; fill our bowls once more ; 
Let's mock the midnight bell. 

Shaksfeabe, Antony and Cleopatra, iii. 11. 
And in twenty places mo than there 

Where they make revell and gatidy chere, 

With fyll the pot fyll, and go fyll me the can. 

Here is my penny, and I am a gentelman. 

Heyway to the Spital House, 
In truth Mr. Sheridan's taste was very fer firom being chaste 
or even moderately correct ; he delighted in gaudy figures, he 
was attracted by glare, and cared not whether the brilliancy 
came from tinsel or gold, from the broken glass or the pure 
diamond. He overlaid his thoughts with epigranmiatic diction, 
*he played to the galleries,' and indulged them, of course, with 
an endless succession of clap-traps. — Bbougham. 

Gazette. Originally, a small Venetian coin, and 
so applied to a paper of news, because sold for that 
amount. 

What monstrous and most painefuUe circumstance. 

To have to get some three or four gazets. 

Some threepence i' th' whole, for that 'twill come to. 

B. JONSON. 
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The next gazette mentioned that the king had pardoned hiin 
[the Duke of Monmouth]. — Subnet (1684). 

Concentration is the secret of strength in politics, war, in 
trade, in short in all management of human affairs. ' I hope/ 
said a good man to Rothschild, ' your children are not too fond 
of money and business ; I am sure you would not like that.' 
' I*m sure I should like that. I wish them to give mind, soul, 
heart, and body to business — ^that is the way to be happy. It 
requires a great deal of boldness and a great deal of caution to 
make a fortune ; and when you have got it, it requires ten times 
as much wit to keep it. Stick to one business, young man; 
stick to your brewery,' (he said this to Buxton,) * and you will 
be the great brewer of London : the brewer, and banker, and 
merchant, and you will soon be in the Gazette.* — Emebson. 

G«ar. Used by the old poets for strange fashions. 

And gery Venus full of new-fangleness. — GrOWEB. 

Into a studie he fell sodainely 

As don these lovers in hir quainte gerea. — Chauceb. 

But what were the swaddling clothes in which she laid the 
King of Heaven and Earth? No doubt it was poor gear ; 
perad venture it was the kerchief which she took from her head. 
— Latimeb. 

General. Used by Shakspeare for ' the public' 

The play, I remember, pleased not the million; it was 
caviare to the general. — Shakspeabe, Hamlet, ii. 2. 

I am of a constitution so general that it consorts and sympa- 
thises with all things. I have no antipathy or idiosyncracy in 
anything. Those natural repugnancies do not touch me ; nor 
do I behold with prejudice the French, Italian, Spanish, or 
Dutch. — Dr. Bbowne. 

Generosity. Once, rank, noble birth. 

To break the heart of generosity. 
And make bold power look pale. 
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Twice have the trumpets sounded ; 
The generous and gravest citizens 
Have hent the gates. 

Shaksfeabb, Measu/re for Measure, iv. 6. 

To speak the truth with some austerity, to live with some 
rigour of temperance, or some extremes of generosity, seems to 
be a practice which common good nature would appoint to 
those who are at ease and in plenty, in sign that they feel a 
brotherhood with the great multitude of suffering men. — 
Emebson. 

Brilliant eras in literature generally succeed those of great 
public danger. This is generally the case after a great national 
struggle. The energy and talent developed during its continu- 
ance by the urgency of the public danger is directed on their 
termination to pacific objects. Literature then assumes its 
noblest character, and is directed to its most elevated objects, 
for general have superseded individual desires, and the selfish 
are extinguished by the generous. — Alison. 

Ghost. At one time equivalent to mind, or 
spirit. 

As well in body as ghost, chaste was shee. — Chauoeb. 
Her ghost was ever in playne humility. — Id. 

Me shal the ghost within my hearte stent 

To love you best with all my true intent. — ^Id. 

Dr. Johnson once said, half-jestingly we suppose, that for 
six months he refused to credit the fact of the earthquake at 
Lisbon, and that he still believed it to be greatly exaggerated. 
Yet he related with a grave face how old Mr. Cave of St. John^s 
Gate saw a gJiost, and how the ghost was somewhat of a shadowy 
being. — Macaulay. 

Gift. Sometimes had a bad sense, as a bribe. 

In whose hands is wickedness : and their right hand is full of 
gifts. — Prayer Book, Psalm xxvi. lo. 

They talk about happiness being meted out to men in equal 
portions, but think of the difference between the man who has 
the ^/i of alwAyB hearing pleasant things said about him behind 
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liis back, and the man who has the disease of always listening 
to ill-natured things said about himself in his absence. In 
neither case do I mean that these are real utterances, but by 
the aid of fancy we hear a great deal about ourselves that has 
never been spoken by mortal tongue.^ Sir A. Helps. 

Glad. ) Occurs in Chaucer as equivalent to 
Gladder. ) * cheerful/ Gladder is, of course, a 
lost word. 

Some very red, and some a glad light green. — Chaucer. 

Fayrest of fayre, O lady mine Venus, 
Daughter of Jove, and spouse of Yulcanus, 
Thou glader of the mount of Citheron. — ^Id. 

It is pleasanter to see them [players], even in their own 
persons, than any of the three learned professions. We feel 
more respect for John Kemble in a plain coat, than for the 
Lord Chancellor on the Woolsack. He is surrounded, to our 
eyes, with a greater number of imposing recollections; he is 
a more reverend piece of formality, a more complicated tissue 
of costumes : we see in him a more stately hieroglyphic of 
humanity. In Garrick we see one who gladdened life, and 
whose death ' eclipsed the gaiety of nations.' — Hazlitt. 

Go. Once, to walk, as opposed to riding or run- 
ning. 

The other where him list may ride or go 

But seen his lady shal he never mo. — Chaucer. 

Ride more than thou goest, 

Shaesfeare, Ki'ng Lear, i. 4. 

I grant I never saw a Goddess go ; 

My mistress when she walks treads on the ground. 

Fletcher. 

One while the little foot-page went. 
Another while he ran. — Old Ballad. 

1 told you in my last a good deal about old Somerset's will. 
They have since found a hundred and ^fty \.\io\xa»bTA ^w«A& 
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which goes between the two daughters. It had been feared 
he would leave nothing to the youngest. Two or three years 
ago he waked after dinner and found himself upon the floor. 
She used to watch him, had left him, and he had fallen from his 
couch. He forbade anybody to speak to her, and yet to treat 
. her with respect as his daughter. She went about the house for 
a year without anybody daring openly to utter a syllable to her, 
and it was never known that he had forgiven her. His whole 
stupid life was a series of pride and tyranny, — ^Hobaoe Wal- 

POLE. 

Gossip. Properly a sponsor for a child in baptism, 
and still used in this sense among the peasantry. 

To the God-mothers of Queen Elizabeth* 

My noble gossips, ye have been too prodigal ; 
I thank ye heartily : so shall this Lady, 
When she has so much English. 

Shakspeare, Henry VI 11, v. 4. 
The duke, my husband, and my children both. 
And you the calendars of their nativity. 
Go to a Gossips' feast, and go with me. 

Id., Comedy of Errors, v. i. 
One mother, when as her foolehardy child 

Did come too neare and with his talants play. 
Half dead through feare her little babe revylM, 
And to her gossibs gan in counsell say. 

Spenseb, Fairy Queen, i. 12. 
At the christening of George Duke of Clarence, he made 
both the Earl of Kildare and the Earl of Ormond his gossips. — 
Da vies' Ireland, 

After the labours of the print-shop and auction-room he 
unbent his mind in the House of Commons, and having indulged 
in the recreation of making laws and voting millions he re- 
turned to more important pursuits — to researches after Queen 
Mary's comb, Wolsey*s red hat, and the spur which King 
William struck into the flank of Sorrel. While he was fetching 
and carrying the gossip of Kensington Palace he fimcied that he 
was engaged in politics, and when he recorded that gossip he 
fancied he was writi9g history. — Maoaulat. 
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Grass. A plant. 

The Planets, 

And sondrily to every one 

A grass belongeth, and a stone. — Gower. 

I think myself monstrously well clear of London and its 
intrigues. I look round my green fields and recollect I have 
little to do but 

To make my grass mow, 

And my apple-tree grow. — Sir Walter Scott. 

Grave. Old meaning, like * ingrave/ to bury. 

Unto the hound, unto the raven, 

Shee was none otherwise i-gra/ven. — GowKR. 

I hope I shall die in quiet with nunc dimittis — which I 
cannot do without I see some glimpse of your following after my 
graved bones. — Queen Elizabeth. 

There is the primal contract and bond of society, not graven 
on stone, nor sealed with wax, not put down on parchment, not 
to be repeated by any authority, not invalidated by being 
omitted in any code, inasmuch as from thence are all codes and 
all authority — the law of self-preservation. — Macaulay. 

Gravity. At one time equivalent to wisdom. 

There is not a white hair on your face, but should have his 
effect of gravity. — Shakspeare, 2 Henry IV, i. 2. 

In some persons gravity is most necessary, in Magistrates 
and Ministers. God alone is the giver of true gravity, — 
Fuller. 

We will venture to expand the sense of Mr. Hallam and to 
comment on it thus. If we consider Cranmer merely as a 
statesman, he will not appear a much worse man than Wolsey, 
Gardiner, Cromwell or Somerset ; but when an attempt is made 
to set him up as a Saints it is scarcely possible for any man of 
sense well to preserve his gravity, — Macaulay. 

Groom. There is some doubt as to the history of 
this word, but it seems generally to d«asA»^ ^-wt^^ 
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attendance, custody, whether of a bride, a horse, gar- 
ments, or chambers. Some authorities trace it to the 
Dutch word Grom, a boy or youth, in which sense it 
seems to have been used m the two following passages. 

On -(Eolus, the God of windes, 

To blowen out of alle kindes, 

So loud^ that he should y-drench 

Lorde and Lady, and grome and wench. — Chaucer. 

That I presume for to entreat this groom 
And seemly maid from danger to redeem. 
Condemned to bum by your impartial doom. — Fairfax. 

English Clergy of the i ph Century. The coarse and ignorant 
Squire who thought that it belonged to his dignity to have 
grace said every day by an ecclesiastic in full canonicals, found 
means to reconcile dignity with economy. A young Levite 
(such was the phrase then in use) might be had for his board, a 
small garret and ten pounds a year, and might not only perform 
his own professional functions, might not only be always ready 
in fine weather for bowls and in rainy weather for shovel board, 
but might also save the expense of a gardener or a groom. 
Sometimes the reverend man nailed up the apricots, and some- 
times he curried the coach-horses. — Macaulay, 

Grope. To grasp, to handle. 

These Curates ben so negligent and slow 
To gropen tenderly a conscience. — Chaucer. 

Teach your Grand-dame to grope her ducks. — Proverb. 

A young man alive at this period hardly knows to what 
improvement of human life he has been introduced. Gas was 
unknown. I groped about the streets of London in all but the 
utter darkness of a twinkling oil- lamp under the protection 
of watch-men in their grand climacteric. I had no umbrella, 
they were little used and very dear. The basket of stage 
coaches in which luggage was carried had no springs, and your 
clothes were rubbed all to pieces, and even in the best society 
one third of the gentlemen were always drunk. — Sydney 
Smith. 
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Gross. Large, great. 

The crows and choughs that wing the midway air 
Show not so gross as beetles. 

Shakspkare. King Lear, iv. 6. 

Printing a gross invention, artillery a thing that lay not far 
out of the way, the needle a thing partly known before, what a 
change have these three made in the world ! The one in state 
of learning, the other in state of war, the third in state of 
treasure, commodities and navigation ! — Bacon. 

Time advances, facts accumulate, doubts arise, the highest 
intellects like the tops of mountains are the first to touch and 
reflect the dawn. They are bright whilst the level below is still 
in darkness, but soon the light which at first illuminated only 
the loftiest eminences descends on the plain and penetrates to 
the deepest valley. First come hints, then fragments of systems, 
then systems, then defective systems, then complete and har- 
monious systems : thus the great progress goes on, till school- 
boys laugh at the jargon which imposed on Bacon. We believe 
that we are wiser than our ancestors, we believe also that our 
posterity will be wiser than we, it would be gross injustice in 
our grand-children to talk of us with contempt merely because 
they may have surpassed us. — Maoaulay. 

Gruff. Once applied to a bodily movement (e. g. to 
a rough or heavy fall) as well as to the voice and 
looks. 

And grt^he fell adown unto the ground. — Chauceb. 

The Amazons. The girls of quality fix>m six to twelve were 
put to schools where they learned to box and play at cudgels, so 
that nothing was more usual than to see a little miss returning 
home with a broken pate, and two or three teeth knocked out. 
No woman was to be married till she had killed her man. The 
ladies of &shion used^ to wrestle and pitch the bar, they had 
no titles among them but such as denoted some bodily strength 
or perfection : one would be called the tall, and one the grvff. 
Their public debates were generally managed with cuffs and 
kicks, insomuch that they often came home from the Couiyc^ 
with broken shins and black eyes. — Addibois. 
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Habit. The old application of this word to dress, 
is still retained in * riding-habit.' 

The Hcigue, The women, many of them very pretty and in 
good hcMts, fashionable, and black spots. — Samuel Pefys. 

He has all his life dressed very well, and remembers luxbits 
as others do men. — Spectator, 

Every class of men of genius has distinct hahits. All poets 
resemble each other, as do all painters and mathematicians; 
there is a conformity in the cast of their minds. The poetical 
eye is early busied with imagery, and its reveries with pas- 
sions. As early will the painter^s hand be copying forms and 
colours, the young musician^s ear will wander in the creation of 
sounds, and the philosopher's head will mature its meditations. — 
I. Disraeli. 

Hair. Equivalent to character, texture. 

The quality and haw of our attempt 

Brooks no division. — Shakspeabe, i Henry IV, iv. i. 

A lady of my Jiavr cannot want pitying. 

Beaumont and Fletoheb, Nice Valow, 

A woman who sought to flatter the Mahometan saint Haudji 
began to praise his hair, his beard, his eye-brows and eye-lashes. 
The saint retired into a comer and prayed to Grod that he might 
be deprived of all these beauties which had produced so ill an 
effect, and become uglified. When he returned there was neither 
hair on his head or face, brows or eyelids, and the woman trem- 
bling at his portentous ugliness, desired her maidens to turn him 
out of doors. — SOUTHEY. 

Half. Once a portion that might be more or less 
than a division into two equal parts. 

And thus to look on every JiaJf 

Men Bene the sore withouten salve. — Ghauoeb. 
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And the halfey which was the part of them that went out to 
war, was three hundred thousande. — Bible (1551). 

Cowper said, forty or fifty years ago, that he dared not name 
John Bimyan in his verse without fear of moving a sneer. We 
live in better times, and are not afraid to say that though there 
were many clever men in England during the latter half of the 
seventeenth century, there were only two great creative minds ; 
one of these minds produced the ' Paradise Lost,' the other the 
' Pilgrim's Progress.' — Maoaulat. 

Handful. Used at one time for the measure of 
three inches across the hand. 

Here stalks me by a proud and spangled Sir, 
That looks three handfuU prouder than his foretop. 

B. JoNSON, Cynthia's HeveU, iii. 4. 

The only champion that Philistia hath, 

The huge Colossus, than six cubits height 

More by a handful, — Dbatton, David and Qoliah, 

Pot-pourri. Put into a large china jar the following ingre- 
dients in layers : two handftds of lavender flowers, half a handful 
of rosemary flowers, bay and laurel leaves, half a handful of 
knotted marjoram and two handfuU of Balm of Gilead. When 
the pot is uncovered, the perfume is very fine. — Mrs, Euin>ELL. 

Handsome. Once, convenient, handy, as well as 
beautiful to the eye. 

A cloak for a thief is so handsome as it may seem it was first 
invented for him, for under it he may cleanly convey any fit 
pillage that cometh handsomely in his way. — Spenseb. 

The course of succession in Ashantee is the brother, the 
sister's son, the son of the chief slave. The King's sisters may 
marry whom they please, provided he is very strong and hand- 
some, and these elevated and excellent women are always ready 
to set an example of submission to the laws of their country. — 
Sydney Smith. 

Happily. Formerly equivalent to haigly, ^«t\i»:^'^. 
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Besides old Gremio is harkening still. 
And happily we might be interrupted. 

Shakspeabe, Taming of the Shrew, iv. 4. 

But happily that gentleman had business ; 

His fitce betrays my judgment, if he be 

Not much in progress.— Queen of Arragon, ix. 440. 

All beauty warms the heart, is a sign of health, prosperity 
and the £Ekvour of Grod. Happily everything lasting and fit for 
man the Divine Power has marked with this stamp. What de- 
lights, what emancipates, not what scares and pains us, is wise 
and good in speech and the arts ; for truly the heart at the centre 
of the universe with every throb hurls the flood of happiness into 
every artery, vein and veinlet, so that the whole system is inun- 
dated with the tides of joy. The plenty of the poorest place is 
too great, the harvest cannot be gathered, eveiy soimd ends in 
music, the edge of eveiy surface is tinged with prismatic rays. — 
Emerson. 

Harness. Once used for * armour.' 

Let not him that girdeth on his harness boast himself as he 
that putteth it off. — Authorised Version, i Kings xx. 11. 

Come wind, come wrack ! 
At least we'll die with himess on our back. 

Shakspeabe, Macbethf v. 5. 

Travelling, People are free for the time from the tnunmels 
of their business, profession or calling, the marks of the JtaaTiess 
begin to wear out, and altogether they talk more like men than 
slaves with their several functions hanging like collars round 
their necks. The variety in language, dress, behaviour, religious 
ceremonies, lays hold of them and takes them out of the wheel- 
tracks of their every day cares. — Sir A. Helps. 

Haunt, Used by Chaucer for * practice/ 'practical 
skill.' 

Of doth making shee had such a haunt. — Ghauoeb. 
Mjr Mend Sir Boger has often told me that on his first coming 
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to his estate he found three parts of his house shut up, that the 
best room in it had the reputation of being hauntedf that noises 
had been heard in the long gallery, that the door of one of his 
chambers had been nailed up, because the butler had formerly 
hanged himself in it, his mother likewise having shut up all the 
rooms in the house in which any member of the family had died. 
Upon the death of this lady he ordered the chaplain to exorcise 
the apartments, and to lie in each room one after the other, and 
by that means to dissipate the fears which had so long reigned 
in the fiunily. — Addison. 

If the youth of genius is apt to retire fix>m the ordinary sports 
of his mates, he will often substitute others, the reflections of those 
fiftyourite studies which are haunting his young imagination. Sir 
William Jones, at Harrow, divided the fields according to a map 
of Greece, and to each schoolfellow portioned out a dominion, and 
when wanting a copy of the * Tempest' to act from, he supplied 
it from memory. — I. Disbaeli. 

Health. Safety, spiritual or temporal. 
Urge me no more ; I shall forget myself ; 
Have mind upon your TieaUh ; tempt me no further. 

SHAKbPEABE, Julius Ccssar, iv. 3. 
Why hast thou forsaken me, and art so £Ekr from my health and 
firom the words of my complaint ? — Prayer BooTct Psalm xxii. i. 
The Convalescent. Farewell for him all that made sickness 
pompous, the spell that hushed the household, the desert-like 
stillness felt throughout its inmost chambers, the inquiry by 
looks, the still softer delicacies of self-attention, the sole and 
single eye of distemper alonely fixed upon itself, world thoughts 
excluded, the man a world unto himselt In this flat swamp of 
convalescence, left by the ebb of sickness, a man is still yet for 
enough from the terra firma of established health. — C. Lamb. 

Hearse. Minshew says, hea/rse is a monument, or 
empty tomb, set up for the honourable memory of the 

dead. 

Underneath this mournful hearse, 
Lies the subject of all verse. — Ben Jonson. 
Sebd Lords, As the clock struck ten they came iot^ Aicw^ 
L 
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Kilmarnock all in black, his hair unpowdered and in a bag, 
supported by Forster, the great Presbyterian, and by Mr. Home, 
a young clergyman, his friend. Lord Balmerlno followed alone 
in a blue coat turned up with red (his rebellious regimentals), a 
flannel waistcoat, and his shroud beneath, their hearses following. 
— Horace Walpolb. 

Herd. Formerly a tender of cattle, as well as the 
flock kept. The old meaning still appears in the com- 
pounds * cow-herd/ * swine-herd/ &c. 
And ever more his speech he did apply 
To th' herds, but meant them to the DamseFs fantasie. 

Spenseb. 
Thou praisest Hilpa's beauty, but art thou not secretly 
enamoured with the verdure of her meadows? Art thou not 
more affected with the prospect of her green valleys than thou 
wouldest be with the sight of her person ? The lowing of my 
herds and the Heatings of my flocks make a pleasant echo in 
thy mountain and sound sweetly in thy ears. — ^Addison. 

Hope. Once used in the meaning of confident ex- 
pectation or assurance; now, always with a sense of 
uncertainty. 

I hope I shall be hanged to-morrow. 

BaMad, Tcmnsr of Tamifforth. 
I cannot Jiope 
Caesar and Antony shall well greet together. 

Shakspbabb, Antony and Cleopatra, ii. i. 
ffope is the encouragement given to desire : the pleasing 
expectancy that its object shall be obtained. — OooAK, On the 
Passions, ii. 3. 

My mind, I own, misgives me about Peel ; I hape everything 
from his capacity, and dread everything from his character. — 
Qreville Memoirs (1834), 

Homely. Domestic ; and so, simple. 
No worse pestilence 
Than hoTnely foe. — GtOWEB. 
Mojot is home, be it never so homdy, — Proverb, 
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Horrid. Rough, rugged ; and so, dreadful. The 
secondary meaning only now survives. 

Their jolly notes they chanted loud and clear 
On merry morning at the mass divine, 
And horrid helms high on their heads they bear, 
When their fierce courage they to war incline. 

Faibfax, Toiso. 
Horrid with fern, and intricate with thorn. 
Few paths of human feet^ or tracts of beast were worn. 

Dbydek. 
And where the land slopes to its wat'ry boom. 
Wide yawns a gulf beside a rugged thorn, 
Bricks line the sides but shiver'd long ago. 
And horrid brambles intertwine below. — Cowpeb. 

Here is a horrid business of the Duke de Bern ! It was first 
told me yesterday by Count Itterburg (i. e. Prince Gustavus of 
Sweden, son of the ex-King), who comes to see me very often. 
No fairy tale can match the extravagance of such a tale, being 
told to a private Scotch gentleman by such a narrator, his own 
grandfather having perished in the same manner. — Sir Walteb 
Scott. 

Host. To *host' once meant both to receive as a 
host and to abide as a guest. 

And them amongst the wicked lotus grew, 

Wicked, for holding guilefully away 

Ulysses' men, who wrapt in sweetness now 

Taking to hat it, quite from him did stray. — Spekseb. 

It by no means follows that we are unfit for society because 
soirees are tedious, and because the h^st finds us tedious. A cold 
sluggish blood thinks it has not facts enough to the purpose, and 
must decline its turn in the conversation. 'Tis not new &cts 
that avail, but the heat to dissolve those of others ; the capital 
defect of cold, arid natures is the want of animal spirits ; they 

seem a power incredible ! Bacon said of manners, * To 

obtain them it only needs not to despise them ;' as for behaviour 
men leam it as they take diseases one of another. — Euebson. 

l2 
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Hound. At one time used for any kind of dog. 

For so my daughter prophetess 
Forthwith her little hov/iMs death 
Betokeneth. — Goweb. 

Flitting to Ahbotsford. The neighbours have been much de- 
lighted with the procession of my furniture, in which old swords, 
bows, targets, and lances made a very conspicuous show. A 
family of turkeys were accommodated within the helmet of some 
preux Chevalier of ancient border £Etme. This caravan was at- 
tended by a multitude of ragged rosy children, carrying fishing- 
rods and spears, and leading ponies, grey-hovrnds, and spaniels. 
As it crossed the Tweed it furnished no bad subject for the 
pencil, and really reminded me of the gipsy groups of Callot upon 
their march. — Sir Walteb Scott. 

Hours. Used by Spenser and others for ' prayers,' 
so called from being uttered at stated hours. 

Full angelic the birdis sang their houris 
Within their curtains greene into their bouris, 
Apparellyt with white and red, with blumes sweet. 

Dunbar. 

By they came here it was so very late, 
Mauris was rung and closed was the gate. — Id. 

Quakers Meeting. More frequently the Meeting is broken up 
without a word having been spoken, but the mind has been fed. 
You go away with a sermon- not made with hands ; you have 
been in the milder caverns of Trophonius, as in some den where 
that fiercest and savagest of all wild creatures, the tongue, that 
unruly member, has strangely lain tied up and captive. O, when 
the spirit is sore fretted, what a balm and solace it is to go and 
seat yourself for a quiet half-hour among the gentle Quakers ! — 
Ehebson. 

Humanity. Once conveyed a sense of politeness, 
or civility, as well as kindness. 

I dined with my Lord Treasurer at Southampton House, 
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where his Lordship used me with singular humanity. — John 
Evelyn. 

Lucas Holstenius, keeper of the Vatican Library, received 
him [Milton] with the greatest humanity, and shewed him all 
the Greek authors. — Newton's Life of Milton, 

Poor Laws. A great part of the evils of the Poor-laws has 
been occasioned by the large powers entrusted to individual 
Justices. Everybody is full of humanity and good-nature when 
he can relieve misfortune by putting his hand into his neigh- 
bour's pocket. Who can bear to see a fellow creature suffering 
pain and poverty, when he can order other fellow creatures to 
relieve him? Is it in human nature, that A should see B in 
tears and not order C to assist him ? Such a power must be 
liable to every degree of abuse ; and as soon as the power of 
ordering relief can be taken out of the hands of magistrates, the 
sooner shall we begin to experience some mitigation of the evils 
of the Poor-laws. — Sydney Smith. 

Husband. Formerly equivalent to ' husbandman/ 
and also an ' administrator ' of state or private affairs. 

Nay, some very good husha/nds do suspect that the gathering 
up of flints in flinty ground, and laying them up in heaps, is no 
good husbandry, for that they would keep the ground warm. — 
Bacon. 

I was never in nineteen years* service chidden by your 
Majesty, but, contrariwise, often overjoyed when your Majesty 
would sometimes say that I was a good husband for you, though 
never for myself. — Id., to James I. 

For huf^and^s life is labourous and hard. 

Spenser, Mother Hubbard's Tale. 

A certain Sir William Scott was ill-advised enough to 
plunder the estate of his neighbour. The marauder was de- 
feated, seized, and brought in fetters to the Castle of Elibank. 
The Lady Murray inquired of her husband what he meant to 
do with the prisoner. 'Hang the robber, assuredly,' was the 
answer. ' What ! hang the handsome young Knight of Harden, 
when you have three ill-&voured daughtera \rama»"m^\ '^^^ 
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no ; we'll force him to marry our Meg.' Sir Gideon, like a good 
husband and tender father, entered into his wife's sentiments. — 
Sir Waltbb Scott. 



I. 



Idiot. Properly (in accordance with its Greek 
origin) a private person, as opposed to one holding 
public office; and so it came to mean an ignorant 
person, and finally, one destitute of <2ommon sense. 

Humility is a virtue in great ones, the same as in idiots. — 
J. Taylob. 

A man is look'd upon as bereft of common sense, that gives 
credit to the relations of party writers ; nay, his own friends 
shake their heads at him, and consider him in no other light 
than as an officious tool or a well-meaning idiot, — Addison. 

Idle. Barren. 

Wherein of antres vast and deserts idle. 

Bough quairies, rocks, and hills whose heads touch heaven, 

It was my hint to speak. — Shakspeabb, Othello, i. 3. 

Dr. Johnson, He was not much moved by the spectacle of 
Lady Tavistock dying for the loss of her Lor4. Such grief he 
considered as a luxury for the idle and the wealthy. *A 
washer-woman with nine small children would not have sobbed 
herself to death.* — Maoaulat. 

lU-temper. Of delicate temperament, — a mean- 
ing now lost 

Put on a half-shirt first this summer, it being very hot, and 
yet so ill-tempered am I grown that I am afraid that I shall 
catch cold, while all the world is afraid to melt away. ... I find 
with great delight that I am come to my good-temper of business 
agmn, God continue me in it. — Sakuel Pefts. 
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There is in the Appendix, besides these narrations, a fierce 
attack upon Burnet, which is full of inaccuracies and iU- 
temper, — Sydotbt Smith. 

Imagine. Once, to plot, compass, devise. 

To imagine the death of the King. — Statute of Treason. 

When you have numbered seventeen dozen you will not 
have exceeded the number [of foreigners visiting Strawberry 
Hill]. Nanny's cap stood on end ! I imagined the 100,000 that 
the Convention had decreed were to come over in balloons, 
as they formerly intended. The little parlour would not hold 
them, the green closet less, the star chamber still less, and the 
poor cabinet ! I trembled, and so did Nanny. She came run- 
ning to me, and said, ' Well, they have broke nothing.' Becol- 
lect that these seventeen dozen have passed the whole summer 
at Bichmond, and might have come in detail. — ^Hobaoe Wal- 
POLB to Miss Berry. 

Imp. A Welsh or Danish word, which formerly 
meant the shoot of a plant, or offspring of any kind ; 
* also,* says Nares, * a feather inserted into a wing ; and, 
lastly, a small or inferior devil: in which last sense 
alone it is not obsolete. Lord Cromwell, in his last 
letter to Henry VIII, prays for the imp, his son.' 

The heavens thee guard and keep, most royal imp of £a>me. 
Shakbpeabe, a Henry IV, y, 5. 

And these weak imps, replanted by thy might. 

What guerdon can I give thee for thy pains ? — Spenser. 

Overgrown trees too much shade the subjacent plants and 
young imps, — John Evelyn. 

I was never a dunce, nor thought to be so, but an incorri- 
gible, idle imp, who was always longing to do something else 
than what was enjoined me. — Sir Walteb Scott. 

Impartial. Seems to be used in the following 
passage for 'unkind.' 
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Cruel, unjust, impa/rtial destinies. 

Why to this day have you preserved my life ? 

Shakspbabb, Borneo and Juliet. 

The Chancellor called on me yesterday about getting young 
Disraeli into Parliament (through the means of George Ben- 
tinck) for Lynn. I had told him George wanted a good man to 
assist in turning out William Lennox, and he suggested the 
above-named gentleman, whom he called a friend of Chandos. 
His political principles must, however, be in abeyance, for he 
said that Durham was doing all he could to get him the offer of 
a seat, and so forth ; if, therefore, he is undecided and wavering 
between Chandos and Durham, he must be a mighty impartial 
personage. I don't think such a man wiU do, though just such 
as Lyndhurst would be connected with. — Greville Memoirs, 
Dec. 6, 1834. 

Impeach. Originally, to hinder; and so, to ar- 
raign, accuse. 'Impeachment of waste' is a familiar 
legal expression. 

Nangle Blockhouse East never was finished, and was begun 
temp. Hen. 8th for to impeach the entrance into the Harbour. — 
History of Pembroke. 

I do not seek him now ; 
But could be willing to march on to Calais 
Without impeachment. — Shakspbabb, Henry F, iii. 6. 

I have been in Town a day or two, and heard no conversa- 
tion but about Maclean, a fashionable highwayman, who is just 
taken, and who robbed me, among others. He had only one 
companion, named Plunkett, a journeyman apothecary, whom 
he has impeached, and who is not taken. — Lord Dover. 

Impertinent. Frivolous, unbecoming; and so, 
rude, saucy. 

To church again, where we heard an Oxford man give us a 
most impertinevvt sermon upon 'Cast your bread upon the 
waters.'--SAMUBL Pepys. 

But when the pleasant impertinent of Comedy worries the 
Btudioua man, by taking up his leisure, or making his house his 
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home, the sort of contempt expressed, however natural, would 
destroy the balance of delight in the spectators. To make the 
intrusion comic, the actor who plays the annoyed man must a 
little desert nature ; he must, in short, be thinking of the audi- 
ence, and express only so much dissatisfaction and peevishness 
as is consistent with the pleasure of Comedy. — C. Lamb. 

Implicit. Entangled, enfolded : now, entire, 

unrestricted. 

In his woolly fleece 
I cling implicit. — ^Pope. 

The humble shrub 
And bush in the frizzled hair implicit — ^Thomson. 

Of the two eminent engineers in the recent construction of 
railways in England, Mr. Brunei went straight from terminus 
to terminus, through mountains, over streams, crossing high- 
ways, cutting Ducal estates in two, and shooting through this 
man's cellar and that man's attic window, and so arriving at his 
end. Mr. Stephenson, on the contrary, believing that the river 
knows the way, followed his valley as implicitly as our Western 
railway follows the river, and turned out to be the safest and 
cheapest engineer. — Emebson. 

Imply. To enfold, interweave : now, to involve 
as a consequence, to mean. 

And Phoebus, flying so most shameful sight. 
His blushing face in foggy cloud implies. 

Spenseb, Fairy Queen, i. 4. 
Because the needle-pointed lace, with which his helm was 

tied 
Beneath his chin, and so about his dainty throat implied^ 
Had strangled him. — Chapman. 

The desire of pleasing makes a man agreeable or unwelcome 
according to the motive from which that inclination appears to 
flow. If your concern for pleasing others arises from innate 
benevolence, it never fails of success ; if from a vanity to excel, 
its disappointment is no less certain. What we imply by an 
agreeable man, is he who is endowed with the ii8Ai\ura^\ysoN>\^^<^ 
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acceptable things, and the affectation of that character is what 
constitutes a fop. — Stsele. 

Important. Used by Shakspeare and Spenser 
as * importunate/ 

Great France 
My mounuDg and important tears have pitied. 

Shakspbaeb, King Lear, iv. 4. 

Maria writ 
The letter at Sir Toby's great importance, 
In recompense whereof he hath married her. 

Id., Twelfth Night, v. i. 

And with important courage him assail'd. 

Spenseb, Fairy Qiieen, ii. 6. 

Pope. We now come to the most importamt name on the list, 
the highest among the poets, the highest among the English 
wits, with whom we have to rank him. If the author of the 
Dunciad be not a hiuuourist, — ^if the poet of the Rape of the 
Lock be not a wit, — who deserves to be called so ? Besides 
that brilliant genius and immense fame, for both of which we 
should respect him, men of letters should admire him as being 
the greatest literary artist that England has seen. — Thaokbbay. 

Improve. The meaning to * disprove ' is now lost. 

Though the Prophet Jeremy was unjustly accused, yet doth 
not that improve anything I have said. — Whitgipt. 

Duke of Modena, His appearance is rather better than it 
used to be, for instead of wearing his wig down to his nose to 
hide a redness in his face» he has taken to paint his forehead 
white, which, however, with the large quantity of red which he 
always wears on the rest of his fiice, does not improve him. I 
cannot say his manner is more polished. Princess Emily com- 
mended his diamonds; he said, * Les votres sont hien petits* 
As I had been graciously received at his Court, I went into his box 
at the Opera ; the first thing he did was to fall asleep, but as I 
did not choose to sit waiting his * reveil,^ in the face of the whole 
ibeatee, I waked him, and would discourse with him ; but here 
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I was very unlucky, for of the two persons I could recollect at 
his Court one has been dead these four years, and the other, he 
could not remember any such man. — Ho&aob Walpolb. 

Incense. Old meaning, to offer up, to kindle : 
now, to provoke, enrage. 

The good, if any be, is due to be inceiMed to the honour 
first of the divine Majesty, and next of your Majesty. — 
Bacon. 

Twelve Trojan Princes wait on thee, and labour to incense 
Thy glorious heap of fame. — Chapman. 

Battle of Angels. It required great pregnancy of invention 
and strength of imagination to fill this battle with such circum- 
stances as should raise and astonish the mind of the reader, and 
at the same time furnish an exactness of judgment to avoid 
every thing that might appear light or trivial. Those who look 
into Homer are surprised to find his battles still rising one above 
another and improving in horror to the conclusion of the Iliad. 
Milton's Fight of Angels is wrought up with the same beauty, 
it is ushered in with such signs of wrath as is suitable to omni- 
potence incensed. — Addison. 

Include. Once, to enclose. 

Went to see Mr. Elias Ashmole's library ; he showed me a 
toad included in amber. — John Evelyn. 

Fashionable folks idly think that every pleasmre in life is 
included in their circle, and that the residue of mankind are 
miserable. Yet the greatest portion of the community pass 
their identical circle without ever dreaming of its exclusive 
advantages. — Zimmerman. 

Income. Appears to mean * existence ' in the fol- 
lowing passage. 

I would Minerva would but give strength to me, and but keep 
These busy darts off, I would then make in indeed, and steep 
My income in their blood. — Chapman. 
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Sir Robert Walpole found an old account book of his father's 
wherein he set down all his expenses in three months and ten 
days, at the time that he was in London as member of Parlia- 
ment. He spent, what do you think ? sixty-four pounds seven 
shillings and fivepence. There are many entries for Nottingham 
Ale, eighteenpences for dinners, five shillings to Bob (now Earl 
of Orford), and one memorandum of six shillings given in ex- 
change to Mr. Wilkins for his wig; and yet this old man my 
grandfather had an income of two thousand pounds a year. We 
little thought that what maintained him for a whole Session 
would scarce serve one of his younger grandsons to buy japan 
and fans for Princesses at Florence. — Horace Walpole. 

Indifferent. Impartial. 

What more binding than conscience ? What more free than 
indifferenof ? Cruel therefore must that mdifferency needs be, 
that shall violate the strict necessity of conscience. — Milton. 

Horace Walpole, One of his innumerable whims was an ex- 
treme dislike to be considered as a man of letters. Not that he 
was indifferent to literary fame ; far from it, scarcely any writer 
has ever troubled himself so much about the appearance which 
his works were to make before posterity. He wished to be a 
celebrated author, and yet to be a mere idle gentleman ; and it 
is curious to see how impatiently Walpole bore the imputation 
of having attended to anything so unfashionable as the improve- 
ment of his mind. — Maoaulay. 

Indolence. Once, freedom from care. 

Epicurus, The Epicureans placed a man's happiness in the 
tranquility of his mind and indolence of his body. For this 
reason he passed his time wholly in the garden ; there he 
studied, there he exercised, there he taught his philosophy. — 
Sir William Temple. 

A good mind may bear up under the evils of life with forti- 
tude, with indolence, and with cheerfulness of heart. — ^Addison. 

I never saw the mischievous effect of indolence more con- 
spicuously made manifest than in a part of the grounds here. 
People Accustomed to the planting of trees are well aware how 
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gratefdl the ridDg generation of the forest are to the hand that 
thins and prunes them. — Sir Walter Scott, 

Indorse. To put on the back, once even of ele- 
phants. 

Cuirassiers all of steel for standing fight, 
Chariots or elephants indorsed with towers 
Of archers. — Milton. 
Our war hangs by a hair they say, and that the approaching 
week must terminate its fluctuations. Brabant, I am told, is to be 
pacified by negotiations at the Hague. Tho' I talk like a news- 
paper, I do not assume their airs, nor give my intelligence of 
any sort for authentic, unless the Gazette indorses the articles, 
but in no Gazette do I find that Miss Gunning is a Marchioness. 
I tell you these trifles in order that you may not make on your 
return only a Baronial curtsey, when it should be lower by two 
rows of ermine to some new hatched Countess. — Hoeace Wal- 
POLE to Miss Berry. 

Indue. To put on : now applied only to qualities 
of the mind or body. 

Till I indue Achilles' arms. — Chapman. 

There was in Mrs. Siddons an elevation and magnitude of ' 
thought with which her noble nature was endued, and of which 
she seemed the natural mould and receptacle. Her natmre 
always seemed above the circumstances with which she had to 
struggle, her soul to be greater than the passion labouring in 
her breast, grandeur was the cradle in which her genius was 
rocked, for her to be was to be sublime. — Hazlitt. 

Infant. TJsed by some early poets for a knight, or 
prince. * In the old times of Chivalry the noble youth 
were called Infans, Varlets, Bacheliers, Damoysels. 
Infans is translated Child,* (Note to AscougKs Shaks- 
peare.) 

To whom the Infant thus : Fair Sir, what need 
Good turns be counted as a servile bond ? 

Spensbb, Fairy Queen.^VL.%. 
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The Infant barkened wisely to her tale 

And wondered much at Cupid's judgment wise. 

Spenseb. 
This said, the noble infant stood a space 
Confused, speechless. — Fairfax, Tasso, xvi. 34. 

The innocent prattle of his children takes out the sting of a 
man's poverty ; but the children of the very poor do not prattle. 
The little careless darling of the wealthier nursery in their 
hovel is transformed into the premature reflecting person : no 
one has time to dandle it, no one thinks it worth while to coax 
it, to soothe it, to toss it up and down, to humour it ; there is 
none to kiss away its tears. It has been prettily said that a 
* babe is fed with milk and praise,' but the aliment of this poor ' 
infant was thin, unnourishing ; it grew up without the lullaby 
of nurses, it was a stranger to the patient fondle, the hushing 
caress, the prattled nonsense (best sense to it). It was never 
sung to, it was dragged up to live or die as it happened. — C. 
Lamb. 

Inform. Once, to give life to, animate. 

But if the potter pleased \^ inform the day. — Quables. 

Large was his soul, as large a soul as e'er 
Submitted to inform a body here. — Cowley. 

On reaching the brow of a bleak eminence he found his host 
and three sons stretched half asleep in their tartans upon the 
heath, with guns and dogs and a profusion of game amongst 
them, while in the court-yard far below appeared a company 
of women actively engaged in loading a cart with manure. The 
stranger was not a little surprised on being informed that 
amongst these industrious females were the Laird's own Lady 
and two or three daughters, but they seemed quite unconscious 
of having been detected in an occupation unsuitable to their 
rank. — Sir WaltEIi Soott. 

Ingenious. Clever : now implies a more subtle 
kind of talent. 

Four classes of boys : Those that are ingenious and industri- 
ou8» those that are ingeniom and idle, those that are dull and 
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diligent, and those that are invincibly dull and negligent. — 
Fuller. 

There is no humour in my countrymen that I am more in- 
clined to wonder at than their general thirst after news. There 
are about half a dozen ingenums men who live very plentifully 
upon this curiosity of their fellow subjects. They all of them 
receive the same advice from abroad, but their way of cooking it 
is very different. The public are not only pleased with it when 
served up hot, but when it is also set cold before them by those 
penetrating politicians. The text is given us by one set of 
writers and the comment by another.— Addison. 

Ingrave. Like * grave' (q. v.), to bury. 

The heavy charge 
That Nature binds me to I have performed ; 
Jngraved is my brother. — Whitstonb. 

Sheep tracts, BoUmy Bay, One or more convicts are stationed 
on them to attend to the flocks and cattle, a London thief 
clothed in Kangaroo skins lodged under the bark of the dwarf 
eucalyptus (blue gum-tree), and keeping sheep fourteen thou- 
sand miles from Piccadilly, with a crook bent into the shape of a 
picklock, is not an uninteresting picture, and an engravim^ of it 
might have a very salutary effect. — Sydney Smith. 

Inhabitable. Used by Shakspeare in the reverse 
of its present meaning. 

Were I tied to run afoot 
Even to the frozen ridges of the Alps, 
Or any other ground inhxjUbitable, 
Wherever Euglishman durst set his foot. 

Shakspeabe, Richard II, i. i. 

Lest that thy beauty make this stately town 

InhdbitcibU, like the burning zone. 

With sweet reflections of thy lovely fikce. — Old Play. 

Irish cabins. With a wet mud floor, and a roof in tatters, how 
idle the search for comfort in tenements barely inhabitable. — 
Sydney Smith. 
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Inherit. Not always to receive possession as Tidrf 
but simply to possess or obtain. 

He tliat had wit would think that I had none, 
To bury so much gold under a tree, 
And never after to inherit it. 

Shakspeabe, Titus Andronieus, ii. 3. 

This, or else nothing will inkerit her. 

Id., Two Gentlemen of Verona, iii. 2. 

When we observe how the same features and style of person 
and character descend from generation to generation, we can 
believe that some inherited weakness may account for these pecu- 
liarities. Little snapping turtles suap (the great naturalists tell 
us) before they are out of the egg shell. I am satisfied that 
much higher up in the scale of Hfe character is distinctly shown 
at the age of two or three months. — Holmes. 

Innocent. Unfortunate. 

He that hasteth himself to wax rich, shall ben soon vnno- 
cent, — Go WEB. 

8vr Roger. He afterwards fell into an account of the diversions 
which had passed in his house during the holidays. I love, said 
he, to rejoice their poor hearts, and to see the whole village 
merry in my great hall. I allow a double quantity of malt to 
my small beer, and set it a running for twelve days to every one 
that calls for it. I have always a piece of cold beef and a mince 
pie upon the table, and am wonderfully pleased to see my 
tenants pass away a whole evening in playing their innocent 
tricks and smutting one another. — ^Addison. 

Insinuation. Once, a plea for winning favour: 
now generally used in a bad sense. 

Therefore carrying no other olive branch of intercession than 
the laying myself at your feet, nor no other insinuation for 
pardon or attention but the true-vowed sacrifice of unfeigned 
love.— Sir Philip Sidney to Queen Elizabeth. 

Of Mr. Bentham we would always speak with the reverence 
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due to an original thinker and to a sincere and ardent friend to 
the human race. If a few weaknesses were mingled with his 
eminent virtues, if a few errors inmnuated themselves among the 
very valuable truths which he taught, this is assuredly no time 
for noticing them. — Macaulat. 

Intend. Properly, to stretch or strain. 

If we could open and intend our eye 

We all like Moses should espy, 

Ev'n in a bush, the radiant Deity. — Cowlbt. 

It is not our intention to attempt anything like a complete 
examination of the poetry of Milton ; the public has long been 
agreed upon its merits. We cannot look upon the sportive 
exercises for which the genius of Milton ungirds itself, without 
catching a glimpse of the gorgeous and terrible panoply which 
it is accustomed to wear. — Macaulat. 

Interest. Once equivalent to * usury.' 

He hates our sacred nation, and he rails. 
Even there where merchants most do congregate, 
On me, my bargains, and my well-won thrift, 
Which he calls interesi, 

Shakspbabe, Merchcmt of Venice^ i. 3. 

But though credit is but a transfer of capital from hand to 
hand, it is generally and naturally a transfer to hands more 
competent to employ the capital efficiently in production. If 
there were no such thing as credit, or if, from general insecurity 
and want of confidence, it were scantily practised, many persons 
who possess more or less of capital, but who from their occupa- 
tion or want of the necessary skill and knowledge cannot per- 
sonally superintend its employment, would derive no benefit 
from it. Their funds would either be idle or would be perhaps 
wasted in imskilfiil attempts to make them yield a profit. All 
this capital is now lent at intefrest and made available for produc- 
tion. — J. S. Mill. 

Invent. Occurs in a sense different from its modem 
use. 

M 
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And bade liis servant Talus, to invent 

Which way he enter might, without endangerment. 

Spenseb. 

Where, if his footsteps trust their own invention, 
He falls without redress. — Quables. 

A magazine is certainly a delightful invention for a very idle 
or a very busy man. Magazines resemble those little angels, 
who according to the pretty Babbinical tradition are generated 
every morning by the brook which rolls over the flowers of 
Paradise, whose life is a song, who warble till sunset, and then 
sink back without regret into nothingness. Such spirits have 
nothing to do with the detecting spear of Ithuriel, or the vic- 
torious sword of Michael ; it is enough for them to please and be 
forgotten. — ^MacaUlat. 

Invitation. Inclination. 

I wish you could pass a summer here. I might, too, prob- 
ably return with you, unless you preferred to see France first, 
to which country I think you would have a strong invitatum. — 
Letter of Swift to Pope, 

Saturday, Sunday, and Monday next are the banquets at 
Cambridge for the instalment of the Duke of Newcastle as Chan- 
cellor. The whole world goes to it. He has invited the whole 
body of nobility and gentry from all parts of England ; his cooks 
have been there these ten days, distilling essences of every living 
creature, and massacring and confounding all the species that 
Noah and Moses took such pains to preserve and distinguish. — 

HOBACE WaLPOLE. 

Inward, An intimate acquaintance. 

Sir, I was an inward of his ; a shy fellow was the Duke, and 
I know the cause of his withdrawing. — Shakspeabb, Measure 
for Measure, iii. 3. 

All my inward friends abhorred me. — Authorised Version, 
Job xiz. 19. 

Shylock. The character of Shylock is that of a man brooding 
over one idea, that of its wrongs, with a morose, sullen, inward. 
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inveterate, inflexible maligniity. Shakspeare could not easily 
divest his characters of their entire humanity ; he is honest in 
his vices, Shylock never, that we can find, loses his elasticity 
and presence of mind, our sympathies are much oftener with him 
than his enemies, and the character affords another instance of 
Shakspeare^s power of identifying himself with the thoughts of 
men, their prejudices and almost instincts. — Hazlttt. 



Jangle. To prate, wrangle : now, to sound dis- 
cordantly. 

Gapeth as a rook, abroad go the jaw and month 
Like a jay jangeling in his cage. — Ltdoate. 

A Dog. His mouth upon the ground he wipeth. 
And so with feigned cheer he sleepeth. 
That what as ever of sheep he strangle, 
There is no man thereof to jangle, — Sfekseb. 

Nothing is to be heard but unquiet janglinga, open brawl- 
ings, secret opposition ; the household takes part, and professes 
a mutual vexation. — ^Bishop Hall. 

Study ought to be made pleasant. I never yet heard of any 
enterprising and philosophical German illustrating to young 
ladies a course of musical lectures by means of a violin that 
went thud, thud, and a piano that went jingle^ jangle. — W. 
Thompson. 

Jar. Formerly applied to a dissonant noise, as the 
ticking of a clock. 

I love thee not a jar of the clock behind 
What lady she her lord* 

Shaksfxabe, Winter*^ TaXe, v "k. 
M 2, 
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For now hath time made me his numbering clock, 
My thoughts are minutes, and with sighs they jar 
Their watches to mine eyes. 

Shaksfeabe, Richard II, v. 5. 

How sickness enlarges the dimensions of a man^s self to him- 
self ! He is his own exclusive object; supreme selfishness is 
inculcated upon him as his only duty. 'Tis the two Tables of 
the Law to him. He has nothing to think of but how to get 
well. What passes out of doors, or within them, so he hear not 
the jarring of them, affects him not. He has put on the strong 
armour of sickness, he is wrapped in the callous hide of suf- 
fering, he keeps his sympathy, like some curious yintage, under 
trusty lock and key, for his own use only. — C. Lamb. 

Jargon. Incoherent and unintelligible chatter, 
as of birds. And so * the sounding jargon of the 
schools.' 

The sweete ja/rgon of birds. — Chauceb. 

Shelley. He has become the apologist for would-be mystics 
and dreamers of foolish dreams. The blinding glitter of his dic- 
tion, the confusion produced on an unsteady mind by the rapid 
whirl of his dazzling thoughts, have assisted in the formation of 
a &lse school of poetry — ^a school of sounding words and unintel- 
ligible metaphysics — a school of crude and bewildered ^'ar^ofiisto. 
— Lytton. 

Jaunt. An excursion : now generally used in its 
sense of ' flightiness ' or ' giddiness.' 

Our Saviour meek and with untroubled mind. 

After his airy jaunt through troubles sore, 

Hungry and cold betook Him to His rest. — ^Milton. 

A bag-wig ofskjauntee air, 

Trick'd up with all a barber's care, 

Loaded with powder and perfume. 

Hung in a spendthrift's dressing-room.^ — Smabt. 

Windsor. You will perceive by my date that I am got into 
a new scene, and that I am retired hither like an old summer- 
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dowager, only that I have no toad-eater to take the air with 
me in the back part of my lozenge coach and be scolded. I have 
taken a small hoase here within the Castle, and propose spending 
the greater part of every week here till the Parliament meets, 
but my jaunts to town will prevent my news from being quite 
provincial and marvellous. — ^Horace Walfolb. 

Jet. Old meaning, to throw out the body, to skip, 
or hop. 

Then every man began 

To foot it in and out, 

And every girl did jet itt jet it. 

Jet it round about. — Old Song, 

The bird 
Jets off from perch to perch, from stack to ground. 

QUABLES. 

For the first in his orations was very modest, and kept his 
place : and the other of all the Bomans was the first that in his 
oration jetted up and down the pulpit. — ^Nobth, PlutarcK 

Thus the small Je^, which hasty hands unlock. 
Spurts in the gardener's eyes who turns the cock. 

Pope, Dtmciadt ii. 
Pleasure grounds. Facing the entrance lay a spacious grassy 
walk, terminated by an octangular basin with a curious jet d*eau 
playing in the centre : the waters spinning from the lower 
crevices were attenuated into innumerable little threads, which 
dispersed themselves in a horizontal direction and returned to 
the reservoir in a drizzling shower. — Hj:bvet. 

Jig. Once used for song as well as dance. 

A jig shall be clapt at, and every rhyme 

Praised and applauded by a clamorous chime. — Fletcheb. 

To hear the jigSf observe the frisks. — ^Fobd. 

Whistling match for those who shouZd go through their tunes 
mth&ut laughing. There were three competitors for the guinea ; 
the first was a ploughman of very promising aspect, his features 
were steady and his muscles composed in so inflexible & stvk\|\^*c^ 
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that upon his first appearance every one gave the goinea for 
lost. The pickle-herring, however, found the way to shake him, 
for upon his whistling a country ^igr, this unlucky wag danced to 
it with such a variety of distortions and grimaces that the 
countryman could not forbear smiling upon him, and by that 
means spoiled his whistle and lost the prize. — ^Addison. 

Jolly, Once a classical word, but now only of 
degenerate use. 

Full straight and even lay his jolie schood. — Chauoeb. 

Hire mouth was swete as braket or the meth, 

Or hord of apples, laid in hay or heath, 

Winsing she was, as is a joly colt. 

Long as a mast, and upright as a bolt. 

Id., The Millet^s Tale. 

While the jolly hours lead on propitious May, 

Thy liquid notes that close the eye of day. 

First heard before the shallow cuckoo's bill, 

Portend success in love. — ^Milton. 
John di Crema, Cardinal, temp. Hervry I. JoUy with his 
youthful blood and gallant equipage came over into England 
with his bigness and bravery to bluster the clergy out of their 
wives. — Fuller. 

Pity poor, genial, elegant Ovid ! How these great men must 
feel as if they were dogs-eared all over ; besides, how incrusted 
their names are with the curses of unstudious boys ! Now I do 
not wish in the future that any lad should say to another * I 
can't get up my condemned EUesmere,' while the other replies, 
* The beast ! I've done him, but I missed such a jolly game of 
cricket last evening.* — Sir A. Hj:lfs. 

Journal. Daily. The adjective has disappeared. 

Stick to your journal course, the breach of custom 
Is breach of all. — Shakspeare, Cymbdine, iv. 2. 

Ere twice 
The sun hath made his journal greeting to 
The under generation, you shall find 
Your safety manifested. — Id., Measure for Measwrtt iv. 3* 
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But now my team begins to feint and fell, 

As woxen weary of their journal toil. — Spenser. 

Another means by which the first Consul protected his 
power can excite no wonder : that he should fetter the press, 
should banish or imprison refractory editors, should subject the 
journals and more important works of literature to jealous super- 
intendence, — these were things of course. Free writing and 
despotism are such implacable foes, that we hardly think of 
blaming a t3n'ant for keeping no terms with the press : he might 
as reasonably choose a volcano for the foundation of his throne. 
Necessity is laid upon him, unless he is in love with ruin, to 
check the bold and honest expression of thought : but the neces- 
sity is his own choice. — W. E. Channing. 

Jump. Exactly. The verb to 'jump with' was 
to tally with, to coincide. 

And bring him jump where he may Cassio find 
Soliciting his wife. — Shakspeare, Othello^ ii. a. 

When not to be even jump 
As they are here, were to be strangers. 

Beaumont and Fletcher, Two Noble Kinsmen^ i. 2. 

But, ah I this most delicious world, how sweet 
Her pleasures relish, ah I how^'wnp they meet 
The grasping soul. — Quarles. 

Then they called a counsell, where they jumped with one 
general accord in this opinion. — Holland, Livy, 

This story jumped just with my dream to-night. — AndromanUt 
O. PI. xi. 53. 

Amazons. There was a great revolution brought about in this 
female republic by means of a neighbouring king, who had made 
war upon them several years, and at length overthrew them in a 
great battle. It was this signal overthrow obliged them to call 
in the male republic to their assistance. From this time, the 
armids being chequered with both sexes, they polished apace : 
the men used to invite their fellow soldiers, and would dress 
their tents with flowers for their reception. After any advan- 
tage over the enemy, they used to jump togetliiQt vgA TQa^EA ^ 
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clattering with their swords and shields for joy, which in a few' 
years produced several regular tanes and set dances. — Addison. 

Justify. Once had a meaning of *to bring to 
justice/ 

The jtuHjication of valiant beggars. — Statute of Henry VIII, 

Stocks were erected XojvaUfy persons begging unpermitted. 
— Lambabd^s Commentary, 

VT2ky has there been any talk of my cousin the Commodore 
(George Townshend) being blameable in letting slip some Spanish 
ships ? There are whispers of a court-martial on him ; they are 
all the &8hion now ; if you miss a post to me I will have you 
tried by a court-martial. Cope is come off most gloriously, his 
courage ascertained, and even his conduct, which everybody had 
given up, justified* — Horace Walpole to Sir Horace Mann, 



K. 



Kind. Sometimes used by our old poets for 
* nature.' 

Usance is second hinde. — GowBB* 

I think upon the nightingale, 
Which sleepeth not by way of hinde 
For love, in bokes as I finde. — Id. 

No bakke [bat] of hinde may look agein the sun. — ^Ltdoate. 

Why birds and beasts, from quality and hind^ 
Why all these things change from their ordinance. 

Shakspeabe, Jtdiu8 Ccesar, i. 3. 

Fitted by hind for rape and villainy. 

Id., Titus Andronieus, ii. i. 

Horace Walpole, His wit was, in its essential properties, of 
the same hind with that of Cowley and Donne. Like theirs, it 
ponskted in an exquisite perception of points of analogy and 
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points of contrast, too subtle for common observation : like 
them, Walpole perpetually startles us by the ease with which 
he yokes together ideas between which there would seem at 

first sight to be no connection No man who has written 

so much is so seldom tiresome. — Maoaulat. 

King. At one time used for a female sovereign. 

And hadden despit, that womman hyng schulde be. 

Richard of Gloucestbb. 

Ferdinand and Isabella, Kvii/gs of Spain. — ^Baoon. 

If there be a regal solitude, it is a sick bed. How the 
patient lords it there ; what caprices he acts without control I 
How ^»7i^-like he sways his pillow, tumbling and tossing, and 
shiftiDg, and lowering, and thumping, and flatting and moulding 
it to the ever-varying requisitions of his throbbing temples* — 
C. Lamb. 

Enave. Once meant a boy, and also a servant: 
the latter sense has survived in the knave in cards 
(Fr. valet). 

He took up the Ladie and the little hnave. 
And to Sir Amadace there he them gave. 

Metrical Romwnce, 

A couple of Ford's knaves, his hinds. 

Shakspeaeb, Merry Wives of Windsor, iii. 5. 

My good knave Eros, now thy captain is 
Even such a body. 

Id., Antony and Cleopatra, iv. 12. 

Whilst the knave-iool, which well himself doth know, 
Smiles at the coxcomb, which admires him so. 

Dbayton, The Mowi-Calf. 

The first consideration with a knave is how to help himself ; 
and the second, how to do it with an appearance of helping you. 
Dionysius the Tyrant stripped the statue of Jupiter Olympius of 
a robe of massy gold, and substituted a cloak of wool, saying, 
'Gold is too cold in winter, and too heavy in summer: it 
behoves us to take care of Jupiter.' — C. C. Coltok's Lacon. 
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If there were any private news, as there are none, I could 
not possibly to-day step out of my high historical * pantoufies^ to 
teU you Adieu. You know I don't dislike to see the Kings and 
Queens and hnaves of this world shuffled backwafds and for- 
wards ; consequently I look on» very well amused, and very 
indifferent what is trumps. — Horace Walpolb. 

Knowing. It would no longer be a compliment to 
describe a learned person as * knowing,' 

Nothing in all my life has been so great a pleasure to my 
nature as to bring deserving and knowing men together; it is 
the greatest fsivour that can be done either to great geniuses or 
useful men. — Pope. 

His &ncy was inimitably high, equalled only by his great 
wit ; his aspect was cheerful, and such as gave a silent testimony 
of a clear, hnomng soul, and of a conscience at peace with itself. 
— I. Walton. 

The horse jockey runs his hand down a horse^s neck in a 
"knowing way, and says, ' This horse has got a heavy shoulder, he 
is a slow horse.' He is right, but he does not understand the 
matter. "What the jockey feels, and forms his judgment on, is 
the abrupt transition from the neck to the shoulder, which in a 
horse for the turf ought to be a smooth undulating surfiEtce. — 
Sir C. Bell. 



L. 



La^sk. A fault. 



I 



And to Calistona she spake. 

And set upon her many a lacJce, — GowER, 

The beard was for many ages looked upon as the badge of 
wisdom. Lucian more than once rallies the philosophers of his 
time who endeavoured to rival one another in beards, and repre- 
tents a learned man who stood for a professorship in philosophy 
m9 uoqttali&ed for it for ladls of beard. — Budoell. 
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Lady. Applied to a nymph. 

With all the Ladies of hills and vaUeyg, 
Of springs and floods. — Old Ballad, 

Milton, Yenal and licentious scribblers were now the 
favourite writers of the sovereign and the public. It was a 
loathsome herd, which could be compared to nothing so fitly 
as to the rabble of Comus, — grotesque monsters, half bestial, 
half human. Amidst these his muse was placed, like the chaste 
lady of the masque, lovely, spotless, and serene, to be chattered 
at and pointed at, and grinned at by the whole rabble of satyrs 
and goblins, but they had no power to disturb his sedate and 
majestic patience. — Macaulay. 

Ltzdy Harrowby is superior to all the women I have ever 
known ; * her talk is so crisp,' as Luttrell once said of her. She 
has no imagination, no invention, no eloquence, no deep reading 
or retentive memory ; but a noble straightforward independent 
character; a sound and vigorous imderstanding, penetration, 
judgment, taste. She is perfectly natural, open, and sincere ; 
loves conversation and social enjoyment; with her intimate 
friends there is an abandon and unreserved communion of 
thoughts, feelings, and opinions, which renders her society de- 
lightful. Of all the women I ever saw, she unites the most 
masculine mind with the most feminine heart. — CfreviUe 
Memoirs, 1834. 

Leap. Applied to the movements of birds. 

Therein a goldfinch leaping prettily 
Fro bough to bough. — Chauceb. 

The nightingale leap fro bough to bough. 
And on the pelUcan she made a cry. 
And sayd, * Pellican, why mourn'st thou now ? * 

Ltdgatb. 

Kendal, We could not without a chagrin observe the com- 
mon people walk barefoot, and the children leaping as if they 
had hoofs, and these shod with iron ; but it is almost the same 
all over the North. This town, so situated and out of the 
way, is yet celebrated for much woollen man\i£aAtvrc^, «^^ ^i^Ck^ 
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from thence to most parts of England. From Newcastle his 
lordship^s road lay to Carlisle. The Northumberland Sheriff 
gave us all arms, that is, a dagger, knife, penknife, and fork, all 
together. — lAft of Lord North, 

Learn. Once, like 'ascertain,' to impart, as well 
as to acquire, knowledge. 

Lead me forth in thy truth and learn me ; for thou art the 
God of my salvation. — Prayer Booh, Psalm, xxv. 4, 

Whoever writes for future ages, must found himself upon the 
feelings and sentiments belonging to the mass of mankind. 
Whoever paints from nature, will rarely depart from the general 
character of repose impressed upon the scenery, and will prefer 
truth to the ideal sketches of the imagination. He who writes 
for posterity must Ua/m to write slowly, and correct freely. It 
was a beautiful remark of Sir Joshua Beynolds, that great 
works, which are to live and stand the criticism of posterity, 
are not performed at a heat. — Stost. 

Lecture. A lost meaning appears in the two fol- 
lowing passages: 

In the forehead and the eye 

The lecture of the mind doth lie. — Eat's Proverbs, 

In the lectvre of holy Scripture their apprehensions are 
commonly confined unto the literal sense of the text. — 
T. Brown. 

What we now lecture on as science, £^nner ages wonderM at, 
and fell down before, as religion. — Cabltle. 

Leer. Feature, expression : now, a peculiar look 
formed by a depression of the eyelid. 

It pleases him to call you so ; but he hath a Bosalind of a 
better leer than you. — Shakspbarb, As Tou Like It, iv. i. 

It is very untruly stated, that a prisoner before trial, not 
compelled to work and kept upon a plain diet, merely sufficient 
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to maintain him in health, is better off than he was previous to 
his accusation, and it is asked, with a triumphant Zeer, whether 
the situation of any man ought to be improved merely because 
he has become an object of suspicion to his fellow-creatures 1— 
Sydnbt Smith. 

Legacy. Once, like legatio, an embassage or 
mission. 

Then Bians and Dardanians did still their counsels ply, 
Expecting his return he came and told his legacy. 

Chapman. 

Employments. Among these I know none more delightful 
in itself and beneficial to the public than that of planting. I 
could mention a nobleman whose fortune has placed him in 
several parts of England, and has always left these visible marks 
behind him. He never hired a house in all* his life without 
leaving all about it the seeds of wealth-bestowing legacies on 
the posterity of the owner. — Addison. 

Let. To hinder. This word has fallen into dis- 
use, but still survives as a technical word in certain 
games. 

The tenth of April at St. Dunstan*s Burie, God letting not, I 
will not fail the time. — Old Play of King John, 

They that can make her Majesty believe that I counterfeit 
with her, cannot make GUxl believe that I counterfeit with Him ; 
and they that can let me fi'om coming near unto her, cannot let 
me from coming near unto Him, as I hope I do daily. — Letter to 
the Earl of Essex, 

But the times of that good king growing also troublesome,, 
did lett the thorough reformation of all things. — Sfensbb, on 
Irekmd, 

Levity. Formerly used both in the literal and 
metaphorical sense of ' lightness.' 

He gave the form of levity to that which ascended ; to that 
which descended, the form of gravity. — Sir W. Baleiqh:« 
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I could not but smile upon reading a passage in the account 
which Mr. Baxter gives of his own life, wherein he represents it 
as a great blessing that in his youth he very narrowly escaped 
getting a place at Court. It must, indeed, be confessed tiiat 
levity of temper takes a man off his guard, and opens a pass to 
his soul for any temptation which assaults it. — ^Addison. 

Licentious. Not always applied to morals. 

Poetry is a kind of learning generally confined to the 
measure of words, but otherwise extremely licentious, and truly 
belonging to the imagination. — Bacon. 

The Tyber, whose licerUiovs waves 

So often overflow'd the neighbouring fields, 

Now runs a smooth and unoffensive course. 

BOSCOMMON. 

Old Age, Aer to all the rational and worthy pleasures of our 
being, the conscience of a good fame, the contemplation of 
another life, the respect and intercourse with honest men — such 
capacities for enjoyment are enlarged by years ; and to such as 
are so unfortunate as not to be able to look back on youth with 
satisfaction, they may give themselves no little consolation that 
they are under no temptation to repeat their Ucentiotts follies, 
and that they now despise them. — Steele. 

Lie. Formerly used in the sense of staying or 
resting on a journey. 

I have layn there this month,^ and taken much payne to 
reduce it to some good order. — Bishop of Ely to WoUey, 

Last night I heard they lay at Stony Stratford ; 
And at Northampton they do rest to-night. 

Shakspeabe, Richard Illy ii. 4. 

Were an artist to paint or demand a picture of a Dryad, we 
will ask whether, in the present low state of expectation, the 
patron would not, or ought not, to be fully satisfied with a 
beautiful figure in the nude under wide-stretched oaksl Not 
so, Julio Bomano. Long, grotesque, £Etntastic, yet with a grace 
of her own, beautiful in convolution and distortion, linked to her 
co-unnatural tree, co-twisted with its limbs her own, till both 
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deemed either yet the animal and vegetable lives, sufficiently 
kept distinct. His Dryad lay an approximation of two natures, 
which to conceive it must be seen. — C. Lamb. 

Life. Once, a person. 

That nedes mot, that nedes shall 

Of that a l\fe doth after kinde. — GowEB. 

That as it seemed to a life without, 

The berries spread the herbere [arbour] all about. 

James I. of Scotland. 

There is always a best way of doing everything. Manners 
are the happy ways of doing things ; each one a stroke of genius 
or of love, now repeated and hardened into usage. They form 
at last a rich varnish with which the routine of life is washed, 
and its details adorned. If they are superficial, so are the dew- 
drops which give such a depth to the morning meadows. — 
Emebson. 

Likelihood. Formerly, resemblance generally, as 
well as to truth. 

The mayor, and all his brethren, in best sort — 

Like to the senators of the antique Bome, 

"With the plebeians swarming at their heels — 

Go forth, and fetch their conquering Caesar in : 

As by a low but loving likelihood, 

Were now the general of our gracious empress, 

(As, in good time, he may) firom Ireland coming, 

Bringing rebellion brooched upon his sword, 

How many would the peaceful city quit, 

To welcome him I — Shakspeabe, Henry F, v. (Chorus.) 

There is no likelihood between pure light and black darkness, 
nor between righteousness and reprobation. — Sir W. Raleigh. 

The church, as it is now equipt, looks more like a greenhouse 
than a place of worship. The middle aisle is a very pretty 
shady walk, and the pews look like so many arbours on each side 
of it. The pulpit itself has such clusters of ivy and holly and 
rosemary about it, that a light fellow in our pew took occasion 
to say that the congregation heard the word out of a buabL^\ak& 
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Moses. Sir Anthony Love's pew, in particular, is so well 
hedged, that there is no likdikood of my batteries taking effect. 
I am obliged to shoot at random among the boughs without 
taking any manner of aim. — Spectator. 

Liquidate. To make clear : now only applied to 
the settlement of debts or accounts. So * liquid ' occurs 
in the sense of clear {liquidus). 

But now it is time that I should awake, and raise myself 
fix>m the earth, and explore the liquid regions of philosophy and 
science. — Bacon. 

A senseless jumble soon liquidated by a more egregious act 
of folly : the king, with his own hand, crowning the young Duke 
of Warwick, King of the Isle of Wight. — Hobace Walpole. 

Balance in Accounts, The balance which may be less than 
the amount of many of the transactions singly, and is necessarily 
less than the sum of the transactions, is all that is paid in 
money; and perhaps this is not paid, but handed over in an 
account current for the next year. A single payment of a 
hundred pounds may in this manner suffice to liquidate a long 
series of transactions, some of them to the value of thousands.— 
J. S. Mill. 

List. Bounds or limits ; the edge or border. Now 
used of the modem tournament of the prize-ring. 

I am bound to your niece, sir ; I mean she is the list of my 
voyage. — Shakspeare, Twelfth Night, iii. i. 

The very list, the very utmost bound 

Of all our fortunes. — Id., i Henry TV, iv. i. 

Dressed to advantage, this illustrious pair 
Arriv'd, for combat in the list appear. 

Wallbb, The Triple Combat, 

Lively. Life-like. 

Zeuxis, the curious painter, painted a boy holding a dish of 
grapes in his hand, done so Uvdy that the birds being deceived 
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flocked to peck the grapes. But Zetixis was angry with his 
own work, 'Had I,' said he, 'made the boy as livdy as the 
grapes, the birds would have been afiraid to touch them.' — 
Fuller. 

James I. His funerals were performed very solemnly at West- 
minster, his lively statue being presented on a magnificent 
hearse.— Id. 

His little son into his bosom creeps, 
The lively picture of his father's fkoe ; 
Never his humble house or state torments him. 
Less he could like, if less his God had sent him, 
And when he dies, green turf, with glassy tomb contents 
him. — Fletcher. 

Absence, it is observed, either increases or diminishes our 
affections. Rochefoucauld has remarked that * absence destroys 
weak passions but increases strong ; as the wind extinguishes a 
candle but blows up a fire.' Long absence naturally weakens 
our idea, and diminishes the passion, but where the affection is 
BO strong and lively as to support itself, the uneasiness arriving 
from absence increases the passion and gives it fresh force and 
influence. — Sydney Smith. 

Livery. Originally an allowance of food as well as 
clothing. 

What livery is, wee by common use in England know well 
enough, namely, that it is an allowance of horse-meate, as they 
commonly use the word in stabling, as to l^eep horses at livery ; 
the which word I guesse is derived of livering or delivering 
their nightly foode. So in great houses the livery is said to be 
served up for all night, that is, their evening's allowance for 
drinke. And livery is also called the upper weede which a 
serving man weareth, so called (as I suppose) for that it was de- 
livered and taken from him at pleasure. — Spenser, On Jrelcmd* 

They gladly did of that same babe accept, 
As of her own by livery and clothing. — Id. 

Players, Made up of mimic laughter and tears, they wear the 
livery of other men's fortunes. Their very thoughts are not 
their own. They are, as it were, train-bewrera ixL tSi^ ^^^«o^ 

N 
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of life, and bold a glass up to humanity. We see ourselves at 
second band in tbem, tbey show us wbat we are, all that we 
wish to be, and all that we dread to be : the stage is an epitome, 
a bettered likeness of the world with the dull part left out. — 
Hazlitt. 

Loathsomeness. Unwillingness. 

The difficulty to discuss the right and the loathsomeness of 
the Queen's Majesty to consent thereto. — Cecil. 

The loathsomeness to grant it (the succession) is by reason of 
natural suspicion against a successor. — Id. 

Ariosto tells a pretty story of a fairy, who by some myste- 
rious law of her nature was condemned to appear at certain 
seasons in the form of a foul and poisonous snake. Those who 
injured her during the period of her disgrace, were for ever ex- 
cluded from participation in the blessings which she bestowed ; 
but to those who in spite of her loathsome aspect pitied and pro- 
tected her, she afterwards revealed herself in the beautiful and 
celestial form which was natural to her. Such a spirit is Liberty, 
at times she takes the form of a hateful reptile ; she grovels, she 
hisses, she stings, but woe to those who shall venture to crush 
her. — Macaulay. 

Lodgings. At one time used of a royal residence, 
or chamber. 

Prior Bolton was a great builder and repairer of the Priory 
Church and divers lodgings belonging to the king. — Weever. 

The great dining chamber, called the king's lodgings,^ 
Layton. 

Upon retiring to my lodgings I threw together the following 
reflections on the subject of pedantry. A man who has been 
brought up among books and is able to talk of nothing else is a 
very indifferent companion, but methinks we should enlarge the 
title and give it to every man who does not know how to think 
out of his own profession and way of life. What is a greater 
pedant than a mere man of the town ? Bar him the play-house 
and a catalogue of the reigning beauties, and you strike him 
'dumb, I might mention the military pedant who always talks 
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in a camp, the law pedant that is perpetually putting cases, the 
state pedant wrapt up in news and lost in politics. Of all pe- 
dants the book pedant is much the most supportable. — ADDISON. 

Loft. The floor of a room. 

All so dainty the bed where she would lie 
By a false trap was let adowne to fall 
Into a lower room, and by and by 
The loft was raised again that no man could it spy. 

Spenseb. 
Eutychus fell down from the third loft. — Authorised Versum, 
Acts XX. 9. 

Aristocratic wife. She makes an illumination once a week 
with wax candles in one of the lower rooms, in order, as she 
phrases it, to see company : at which time she always orders 
me to be abroad, that I may not disgrace her among her visit- 
ants of quality, or confine myself to the cock-Zo/^ She is per- 
petually finding out the features of her own relations in every 
one of my children, though I have a little chub-faced boy as 
like me as he can stare, if I durst say so. As for my eldest son 
Oddley, he drew his sword upon me before he was nine years 
old, and told me that he expected to be used like a gentleman. — 
Bpedator, 

Lout. To humiliate^ demean. The verb is now 
obsolete. 

Benowned Talbot doth expect my aid, 
And I am lovted by a traitor villain, 
And cannot help the noble chevalier. 

Shakspkarb, I Henry VI, iv. 3. 

A knowledge of the world never forsakes Walter Scott, and 
in him it is always idealised up to the point of dramatic narra- 
tive, and no further. His kings speak according to all our 
popular associations with tbose kings ; his peasants may be a 
little wittier and sharper tban a fine gentleman discovers loiUa 
to be : still they are not falsified into epigrammatists or de- 
claimers. His humanity, like Shakspeare's, is always genial and 
indulgent. — Caxtoniana, 

N % 
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Iiovely. Loving. 

And many a lovely look on them be cast. — Goweb. 
Who could have divined in the beautiful dreamy youth of 
Milton the destined champion of fjEinatics, to whom the Muses 
and the Graces were daughters of Belial? Who could have 
supposed that from one of such golden platonisms, such lovely 
fancies as meet and ravish us in * Comus' and ' L' Allegro' and 
* n Penseroso,' would rise the inflexible, wrathful genius ? 
Happy that surviving the age of strife, that mystic spirit was 
seen in old age nearer to the gates of heaven than even in youth, 
blending all the poetry of Christendom itself in that wondrous 
Hymn, compared to which Tasso's song is but a dainty lay, and 
even Dante's verse but a Gothic mystery. — Caxtoniana. 

Lover. A friend. 

Lover and friend hast thou put far from me, and mine 
acquaintance into darkness. — Authorised Version, Psalm Ixxxviii. 
i8. 

And yet gavest thou me never so much as a kid, that I 
might make merry with my lovers. — Cbaniceb's Bible, Luke 
XV. 29. 

I tell thee, fellow^ 
The general is my lover, 

Shakspeabe, Coriolcmus, v. 2. 

The people had now to see tyranny unmasked; that foul 
Duenna was stripped of her gorgeous ornaments. She ha4 
always been hideous, but a strange enchantment had made her 
seem fair and glorious in the eyes of her willing slaves. The 
spell was now broken, the deformity was now manifest, and the 
lovers lately so happy and so proud, turned away loathing and 
horror-struck. — ^Maoaulay. 

Lusty. Loving, lovely : now usually ' well clothed 
with flesh.' 

Laodomie his lusty wife, 

Which for his love was pensive. — Gowbb. 

Full lusty was the weather and benign. — Chauoeb. 
Pleamrt grounds. Nature had sunk the lawn into a gentle 
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decline, on wlioee ample sides were oxen browsing and lambs 
frisking. The lusty droves lowed as they passed, and the 
thriving flocks bleated welcome in their master's ear. — Hbbvet. 



M. 



Magic. ) ' Magic * once had the more honour- 
Magician. 3 able meaning of natural philosophy. 

We here understand magic in its ancient and honourable 
sense : among the Persians it stood for a sublime wisdom, or 
a knowledge of the relations of universal Nature, as may be 
observed in the titles of those kings who came from the East 
to adore Christ. — Bacon. 

Those who become practically versed in nature are the me- 
chanic, or the mathematician, the physician, the alchemist, and 
the magician ; but all, as matters now stand, with faint efforts 
and meagre success. — Id. 

Can I forget thee, thou old Margate Hoy, with thy weather- 
beaten, sun-burnt captain, and his rough accommodations, ill 
exchanged for the foppery and fresh water niceness of the 
modem steam-packet ? To the winds and waves thou com- 
mittedst thy goodly freightage, and didst ask no aid of magic 
fumes and spells, and boiling cauldrons : with the gales of 
heaven thou wentest swimmingly, or when it was their pleasure, 
stoodest still with sailor-like patience. — C. Lamb. 

In a library we are surrounded by many hundreds of dear 
friends, but they are imprisoned by an enchanter in their paper 
and leather boxes, and though they know us and have been 
waiting two, ten, or twenty centuries for us, some of them, and 
are eager to give us a sign and unbosom themselves, it is the 
law of their limbs not to speak until spoken to ; and the magician 
has dressed them like battalions of infantry. — Emerson. 

Magnify. To exalt. Shakspeare sometimes u&e% 
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* magnificent' as ' pretending to greatness/ In other old 
writers it occurs as equivalent to ' munificent/ 

Then cometh magnificence, that is to say, when a man doeth 
and performeth great works of goodness that he hath begun. — 
Chauceb. 

Where sat a lady greatly mcLgnified, — Spensbb. 

My soul doth magnify the Lord. — Prayer Book, 

A domineering pedant o'er the boy, 
Than whom no mortal so magnificent, 

Shakspeare, Lovers Lahov,r*s Lost, i. i. 

The power to detach and to minify by detaching, is the 
essence of rhetoric in the hands of the orator and the poet. 
This rhetoric, or the power to fix the momentary eminency of 
an object, so remaidsable in Burke and in Carlyle, the painter 
and the sculptor exhibit in colour and in stone. — Ehebson. 

Make. A mate, companion, husband or wife : now 

obsolete. 

Who is so true and eke so ententif 

To keep him sick and whole, as is his make ? 

Chauceb. 

Nightingales at night syngen and wake 

For long absence and wanting of his make, — Ltdgate. 

There's no goose so gray in the lake 
That cannot find a gander for her make, 

Ltly, Mother Bombie, iii. 4. 

And of faire Britoraart example take. 

That was as true in love, as turtle to her make, 

Spenseb, Fairy Queen, iii. 11. 

So when they slight their makes at hame, 
*Tis ten to one the wives are maist to blame. 

A. Ramsay. 

One who has no seen an Italian in the pulpit will not know 
what to make of that noble gesture in RaphaeVs picture of 
St. Paul preaching at Athens, where the Apostle is represented 
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as liftinjT up both his arms and pouring out the thunder of his 
rhetoric, amidst an audience of Pagan Philosophers. It is certain 
that proper gestures and vehement exertions of the voice cannot 
be too much studied by a public orator, they are a kind of com- 
ment to what he utters, and enforce everything he says better 
than the strongest arguments he can make use of; they show the 
speaker in earnest and himself affected with what he so passion- 
ately recommends to others.— Addison. 

Malice. Destruction, injury. 

Wliat reproche, shame, and vilanie should be cast through 
the world upon us and this our Eeaume, Lordships and subjects, 
if it were not convenably resisted, to the malice of our said ad- 
versary. — ^Henrt VI, Letter to the Abbot of St. EdmimcCs. 

Malice is more frequently employed to express the disposi- 
tions of inferior minds to execute every purpose of mischief, 
within the more limited circle of their abilities. — Cooan. 

My worthy friend Sir Roger, when we are talking of the 
malice of parties, very frequently tells us an accident that hap- 
pened to him when he was a schoolboy, which was at a time 
when feuds ran high between the Houndheads and Cavaliers. 
He had occasion to enquire the way to St. Anne^s lane, upon 
which the person addressed, instead of answering him, called 
him a young Popish cur, and asked him who had made 
Anne a Saint ? The boy being in some confusion enquired of 
the next he met, which was the way to Anne's lane, but was 
called a prick-eared cur for his pains, and instead of being shewn 
the way, was told that she had been a Saint before he was bom, 
and would be one after he was hanged. — Addison. 

Manage. To carry out, execute : now, to admin- 
ister, carry on. 

To send the Messias for accomplishing the greatest design 
that ever was managed in this world. — Barbow. 

Providence m4inaging things with infinite temper and wisdom 
to the good of mankind. — Id. 

All correct conceptions are the effect of care&il \it«&\Ksfe\ 
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we little doubt that a mirror would direct us in the management 
of the most familiar of our features, and our hand would follow 
its guidance until we try to cut oflf a lock of our hair. — W. S. 
Landob. 

It is too ludicrous, too melancholy, to think of the finances of 
this country being managed by such a man [Lord Althorp] : 
what will not people endure ? What a strange medley politics 
produce : a wretched clerk in an office who makes some unim- 
portant blunder, some clerical error, or who exhibits signs of 
incapacity for work, which it does not much signify whether it 
be well or ill done, is got rid of, and here this man, this good- 
natured, popular, liked-and-laughed at good fellow, more of a 
grazier than a statesman, blurts out his utter ignorance before 
a Beformed Parliament, and people lift up their eyes, shrug 
their shoulders, and laugh and chuckle, but still on he goes. — 
Greville Memoirs, vol, iii. p. 3. 

Many. An old name for a * company/ or ' retinue.' 

The rascal many soon they overthrew. 
But the two knights themselves, their captains did subdue. 

Spenseb, Fairy Queen. 

It is very curious to observe the way in which anger is wont 
to make use of the plural. No sooner is any man injured by 
some one person belonging to a body, than the injured man 
attaches the blame to the whole of the body. He is injured by 
one person belonging to a family, or a government, or any section 
of mankind ; forthwith he goes about saying, * they are abomin- 
able people, they used me shamefully.' This practice seems at 
first ludicrous, but it often leads to the most serious consequences; 
they hear of it and are prompt to take up the quarrel, so in the 
end he really has to contend against the injustice, not only of 
one man, but of many men. — Sir A. Helps. 

Marmalade, says Dr. Johnson, 'is the pulp of 
quinces boiled into a consistence with sugar.' It is 
now, however, applied to decoctions of many fruits. 

And at night to banquet with dew (as they say) of all manner 
ofirmta and confeccions^ marmelad, succad, greene-ginger, 00m- 
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fiettes, sugerplate, with malmesay and romney burnt with suger, 
synamoud and cloves with bastarde, muscadell and ipocrasse, &c.-— 
Tyndall. 

Apple marmalade is delicious when eaten with milk, and still 
better with cream. — Mrs. Bundell. 

Master. Applied in the sense of ' chief/ ' principal/ 
to a street or tower, as we say now, a master-mmd. So 
a ' master-prize' was the best throw in wrestling, and 

* master-vein' meant a principal artery. 

The daughters twain 
Of Mynos, that in their chamber great 
Dwellen above the maister street 
Of Athens. — Chaucer. 

To staunch blood when a wais^er-veine is cut. — Pathway to 
Health, 

Public Schools, It is very remarkable that the most eminent 
men in every art and science have not been educated at public 
schools. The great schools of Scotland we do not call public 
schools because in these the mixture of domestic life gives to 
them a widely different character; we have no hesitation in 
saying that that education seems to us to be the best which 
mingles a domestic life with a school life, and which gives to a 
youth the advantage which is to be derived from the learning of 
a masteTf and the emulation which results from the society of 
other boys, together with the affectionate vigilance which he 
must experience in the house of his parents. — Sydney Smith. 

Mate. To oppose, to confound. Hence the term 

* check-mate ' in chess. The word is rarely used now. 

That i' th' way of loyalty and truth, 

Dare mate a sounder man than Surrey can be. 

Shakspeare, Henry YJJI^ iii. 2. 

You are all matedy or stark mad. 

Id., Comedy of Errors, v. i. 

For thus the mastful chestnut mates the «ki«&. — \>^x\s«s.. 
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I can be a friend to a worthy man, who upon another account 
cannot be my wia^g-fellow. There may be individuals bom so 
opposite to another individual nature, that the same sphere can- 
not hold them. I have met with my moral antipodes, and can 
believe the story of two people meeting (who never saw each 
other before in their lives) and instantly fighting, — C. Lamb. 

May. A maiden. 

Was wedded thilk same day, 

That frish wife, that lusty may. — Chaucer. 

The fairest may she was that ever went, 

The like she has not left behind I weene. 

Spenser, ShepJiercPa Ealendar, 
* Madame,* said Whitelock to Queen Christina, 'Monday 
next is the first day of May, a great day in England, we call 
it May-day, when the gentlemen used to wait upon their mis- 
tresses abroad to bid the Spring welcome, and to have some 
collation or entertainment for them. Now your Majesty being 
my mistress, if you will do me the honour that after the custom 
of England I may wait on you on May-day, and have a little 
treatment for you after the manner of England, this I call going 
into England and shall take it as a very great favour from your 
Majesty.' — Whitelock. 

Meat. Not always applied to animal food. 

But every lust he shall forbear 
Of man, and like an ox, his meat 
Of grass, he shall purchase and eat. — Gower. 
His meat was locusts and wild honey. — Aidhorieed VerHoUf 
Matthew in, 4. 

Nor is he a stranger to poetry, which is music in words, nor 
to music, which is poetry in sound : but they have lived and 
died poor, that made it their meat. — Fuller. 

I have always compared the Protestant Church in Ireland to 
the institution of butcher's shops in all the villages of the Indian 
Empire. ' We will have a butcher's shop in every village, and 
you Hindus shall pay for it. We know that many of you do 
not eat meat at all, and that the sight of beefsteak is partiou- 
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larly offensive to you, but still a stray European may pass thro' 
your village and want a steak^ or a chop. The shop shall be 
established and you shall pay for it.' This is English legislation 
for Ireland ! — Sydney Smith (1845). 

Meddle. To mingle : now, to interfere. 

O mighty Lord, towards my vice 

Thy mercy medle with justice. 

GowEB, Confessio Amantis. 

Nor no fiilse cokkel be medly'd with good com, 

Chuse we the roses, throw away the thome. — Lydoate. 

When venim medleth with the sucre, 

And mariage is made for lucre. — Id. 

He cut a lock of all their hair 

Which medling with their blood and earth he threw 

Into the grave. — Spenseb, Fairy Queen, ii. i. 

The red rose meddled with the white yfere 

In eyther cheek depeincten lively cheer. 

Id., ShepTierd's Kalendar, 
If a prudent man sees a child playing with a porcelain cup 
of great value, he takes the vessel out of his hand, pats him on 
the head, tells him his Mama will be sorry if it is broken, and 
gently cheats him into the use of some less precious substitute. 
Why will Lord Sydmouth meddle with the Toleration Act ? We 
should be very glad if it were safely back in the Statute-book, 
and the sedulity of this well-meaning nobleman diverted into 
another channel. — Sydney Smith. 

Mediocrity. Now a middle position between great 
and small, leaning somewhat to inferiority, but once 
used for ' moderation/ as opposed to extreme opinions 
or deeds. 

He [Bishop of Constance] noted and delighted in English 
mediocrity, charging the Genevans and the Scotts with going 
too far in extremities. — Hooker. 

When they urge us to extreme opposition against the Church 
of Borne, do they mean that we should be drawn into it only for 
a time, and afterwards return to a mediocrity f — Id. 
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I dined the d&j before yesterday with old Lady Cork, to 
meet the Bonapartes. There were Joseph, Lucien, Lucien's 
daughter, the widow of Louis Bonaparte, Hortense's son [after- 
wards the Emperor Napoleon III.]? the Dudley Stuarts, Bel- 
havens, Rogers, Lady Clarendon, and Lady Davy and myself; 
not very amusing, but curious to see these two men, one of whom 
would not be a king, when he might have chosen almost any 
crown he pleased (conceive, for instance, having refused the 
kingdom of Naples), and the other, who was first King of Naples 
and then King of Spain, commanded armies, and had the honour 
of being defeated at Vittoria by the Duke of Wellington. There 
they sat, these brothers of Napoleon, who once trampled upon 
all Europe, and at whose feet the potentates of the earth bowed, 
two simple, plain-looking, civil, courteous, smiling gentlemen. 
They say Lucien is a very agreeable man, Joseph nothing. 
Joseph is a caricature of Napoleon in his latter days, at least 
so I guess from the pictures. He is taller, . stouter, with the 
same sort of face, but without the expression, and particularly 
without the eagle eye. Lucien looked as if he had once been 
like him, that is, his face in shape is like the pictures of Napoleon 
when he was thin and young, but Lucien is a very large, tall 
man. Tbey talked little, but stayed on in the evening, when 
there was a party, and received very civilly all the people who 
were presented to them. There was not the sligl^test affectation 
of royalty in either of them. Lucien, indeed, had no occasion 
for any, but a man who had ruled over two kingdoms might be 
excused for betraying something of his former condition, but on 
the contrary, everything regal that he ever had about him seemed 
to have been merged in his American citizenship, and he looked 
more like a Yankee cultivator than a King of Spain and the 
Indies. Though there was nothing to see in Joseph, who is, 
I believe, a very mediocre personage, I could not help gazing 
at him and running ov«r in my mind the strange events in which 
he had been concerned in the course of his life, and regarding 
him as a curiosity, and probably as the most extraordinary living 
instance of the freaks of fortune and the instability of human 
grandeur. — Oreville Memoir 8^ 1833. 

Melancholy. Formerly sometimes implied a con- 
dition bordering on madness. Nares says : ' A solenui 
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and even melancholy air was affected by the beaus of 
Queen Elizabeth's time, as a refined mark of gentility. 
This, like other false refinements, came from France.* 

I have neither the scholar's melancholy^ which is emulation ; 
nor the musician's, which is fantastical ; nor the courtier's, which 
is proud ; nor the soldier's, which is ambitious ; nor the lawyer's, 
which is politic ; nor the lady's, which is nice ; nor the lover's, 
which is all of these : but it is a melancholy oi TumQ own. — Shak- 
SPBARB, As Tou Like It, iv. i. 

Mela/ncholy ! Marry gup. Is melancholy a word for a 
barber's mouth ? Thou should'st say heavie, dull, and doltish : 
melancholy is the creast of courtiers' armes, and now every base 
companion, being in his mublefubles, says he is melancholy, 

Petvl. Motto, thou should'st say thou art lumpish. If thou 
encroach upon our courtly tearmes, weele trounce thee. — Ltlt, 
Midas, V. 2. 

They reject as dreams and melancholy notions those counsels 
and preparations which regard futurity. — Bacon. 

V Allegro and II Penseroso, Milton's Mirth and Melancholy 
are solitary, silent companions of the breast, neither receive nor 
transmit communications; no mention is made therefore of a 
philosophical friend or a pleasant companion. Both his charac- 
ters delight in music, but he seems to think that cheerful notes 
would never have obtained from Pluto a complete dismissal of 
Eurydice, of whom solemn sounds alone procured a conditional 
release. For the old age of cheerfulness he makes no provision, 
but Melancholy he conducts with great dignity to the close of 
life. His cheerfulness is without levity, and his pensiveness 
without asperity ; no mirth can indeed be found in his melan- 
choly, but I am afraid I meet always some melancholy in his 
mirth. They are two noble efforts of imagination. The greatest 
of his juvenile performances is the Mask of Comus, in which 
may very plainly be discovered the dawn or twilight of Paradise 
Lost. — Dr. Johnson. 

Mere. Pure, absolute : now, simple. 

It is Othello's pleasure, our noble and valiant general, that 
upon certain tidings now arrived importing the mere ^x^a^Kssfv 
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of the Turkish fleet, every man put himself into triumph. — 
Shakspeare, Othello, ii. 2. 

Sprung from no man, but mere divine, — Chapman. 

My poore self, by birth, education, and sworn allegiance, a 
mere English Gentleman. — John Arundel, 1590. 

The mere loss of territory was however of little moment, the 
reluctant obedience of distant provinces generally costs more 
than it is worth. England was never so rich, so great, so for- 
midable to foreign princes, so absolutely mistress of the sea, as 
after the loss of her American Colonies. — Macaulat. 

MeritoriouB. Not always, as now, deserving praise. 

Jezebel. Her painting, a most meritorious and principal cause 
of her so sad destiny. — J. Taylor. 

Poftthumous fame. If this is a desire common to the great 
mass of our species, it must evidently rise out of the affections 
common to all. It is a desire for love, not a thirst for glory. 
It is not the renown accorded to the exceptional and rare msrito- 
rioiis intelligences, which soar above the level of mankind. The 
vast democracy of the dead are represented by an oligarchy to 
which that of Venice was liberal. Out of all the myriads that 
have tenanted our earth, the number even of eminent intellects 
is startlingly small. — Ccuctoniana. 

Merry. Cheerful. 

His voice was merrier than the merry organ on Masse days. — 
Chaucer. 

The nightingale, with so merry a note 
Answered hem, that all the wood rung. — Id. 

I beseche Hym make you all merrie in the hope of Heaven. — 

WiCLIP. 

I pray you be with my children and household merry in 
God.— Sir T. More. 

I believe I must give up my Journal till we leave Paris. 
The French are literally outrageous in their civilities, bounce in 
Jit aU hours and drive one half mad with compliments. I am 
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ungracious not to be entirely thankful as I ought to this kind 
and merry people. — Sir W. Scott. 

Metaphysical. Used by Shakspeare as 'super- 
natural.' 

All that impedes thee from the golden round, 
"Which Fate and metaphysical aid doth seem 
To have thee crowned withal. 

Shakspeare, Macbeth, i. 5. 

Ideal presence. Cold and barren tempers without imagination 
will smile at this equivocal state, the ideal presence ; yet it is a 
real one to the enthusiast of genius, and it is his happiest and 
peculiar condition. Without this faculty no metaphysical aid, 
no art to be taught him, no mastery of talent shall avail him ; 
unblest with it, the votary shall find each sacrifice lying cold on 
the altar, for no accepting flame firom heaven shall kindle it. — 
I. Disraeli. 

Mighty. Used once for physical strength. 

A mighty man, that can and may. 

Should with his hand and body alway 

Win him his food in labouring 

If he ne have rent, or such a thing. — Chaucer. 

The Catholic Church. She saw the commencement of all the 
governments and of all the ecclesiastical establishments that now 
exist in the world, and we feel no assurance that she is not 
destined to see the end of them. She was respected and mighty 
before the Saxon herd set foot on Britain, before the Frank had 
passed the Khine, when Grecian eloquence still flourished at 
Antioch, when idols were • still worshipped in the temple of 
Mecca, and she may still exist in undiminished vigour when 
some traveller from New Zealand shall in the midst of a vast 
solitude take his stand on a broken arch of London Bridge to 
sketch the ruins of St. Paul's. — Macaulay. 

Mile. Once used for a measure of time, as well as 

space. 

And tho* I stond there a mile 

All is forgot for the while.— GowER. 
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She desired me to read to her Prior's * Turtle and Sparrow ' 
and his * Apollo and Daphne/ which tho' scarce known are two 
of the wittiest and genteelest of bis poems. There should be 
new way-posts to some of our best poets, since Dr. Johnson, 
from want of taste and ear, and from mean party malice, de- 
faced the old indexes, as the mob do milestones. — Hobace 
Walpolb. 

Minute, Half a farthing, a mite. 

But when a pore widowe was come, she cast in twy minutes, 
that is a farthing. — Wiclip's Mble, Luke xxi. 

Warmclcs Spare Minutes, 1637. We have a few spare miniUes 
(the reader will forgive us the pun) to dedicate to this spare 
volume. His book is a string of proverbial meditations and 
meditated proverbs : he does not speak without reason and 
cannot reason without maxim ; his language is quaint in conceits 
and conceited in quaintness ; it proceeds on an almost uniform 
balance of antithesis, but his observations are at once acute, deep 
and practical. — Hazlitt. 

Miser. Used by old writers for a miserable wretch. 

I wish that it may not prove some ominous foretoken of 
misfortune to have met with such a miser as I am. — Sir. P. 
Sidney. 

Fair son of Mars, that seek with warlike spoil 
And great achievements great yourself to make, 
Vouchsafe to stay your steed, for humble miser's sake. 
Spenseb, Fairy Queen, 

Decrepit miser / base, ignoble wretch ! 
I am descended of a gentler blood ; 
Thou art no &ther nor no firiend of mine. 

Shakspearb, I Senry VJ, v. 5. 

Why are misers so hateful in the world, and so endurable on 
the stage, but because the skilful actor, by a sort of sub-reference 
rather than direct appeal to us, disarms the character of a great 
deal of its odiousness by seeming to engage our compassion for 
the insecure tenure by which he holds his money bags and parch- 
ment t The miser becomes sympathetic, i.e. is no genuine miser. 
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Here a diverting likeness is substituted for a very disagreeable 
reality. — C. Lamb. 



\ 



Misery. 3 word and the preceding have been 



Miserable. | The old and modem meanings of this 
Misery 
reversed. 

The liberal-hearted man is by the opinion of the prodigal 
mUerahle, and by the judgment of the miaerahle lavish. — ^Hookeb. 

Perseus* covetousness and mUery was the destruction of him- 
self and of his realm of Macedon. — Nobth. 

A man without a grievance is a poor naked creature. A rich 
man who has not had his losses, a politician who has been rightly 
placed and never misunderstood, a lawyer or a divine who has 
met with promotion exactly at the right time, an inventor who 
has had his invention * taken into due consideration ' by official 
persons, a patriot who has never been in prison — miserable men 
all of them I — Sir A. Hblps. 



Mistress. A title given to unmarried as well as 
married ladies in the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. 

My Lord Shaftsbury happening to dine at Lord Chancellor 
Clarendon's, found out the marriage of the Duke of York and 
MistreBS Hyde by the respect with which her mother treated her 
at table. — ^Hobaoe Walfole. 

Modem. At one time used for ' trite/ 

With eyes severe and beard of formal cut. 
Full of wise saws, and modem instances. 

Shakspeabb, As You Like It, ii. 7. 

What contrivances there are in modem life for losing time 
and adding to worry ! — Visits as tiresome to the person visiting 
as to the person visited. How much every one endures in the 
way of dress in order to disfigure himself as much as the rest of 
mankind and avoid being hooted by little boys in the streets.— 
Sir A. Helps. 

O 
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Monster. Not always an unnatural object, as 

now. 

For certes Nature had such list 
To make that &ire, that truly she 
Was the chief patron of beaute, 
And chief ensample of all her werke, 
And monster, — Chaucer, The Dream. 

The aniTnalfl of the antediluvial world were not monsters. 
There was no lusibs or extravagance. Hideous as they appear 
to us and like the phantoms of a dream, they were adapted to 
the condition of the earth when they existed. — Sir G. Bbll» 

Morrow. At one time equivalent to morning. 

Fire at morrow and towards bed at eve, ' 
For mistes black and air of pestilence. 

Lydoate, Jtiches of SeaUk. 

Soon as the morrow fair with purple beams 
Dispersed the shadows of the misty night. — Spensbb. 

And for to walk that freshe Maye morrow. — ^Id. 

If there be rainbow in the eve, 
It will rain and tempest leave ; 
If there be rainbow in the inorrow 
Jt will neither lend nor borrow. 

Rat's Proverbs, 

The countenance of Charles the Ninth is so horrid and re- 
markable that you would think he died on the m,orrou) of the 
Saint Bartholemi (Massacre) and waked full of the recollec- 
tion. — Horace Walpole. 

Morsel. Literally, a mouthful: hence, any small 
fragment. 

The gall of the dragon shall be their drink, and the venom 
of the dragon their morsels. — Chauoeb. 

A dog crossing a river with a morsel of flesh in his mouthy 
saw, as bethought, another dog upon the very same adventure. — 
L'Estbanoe. 

J who have been no farther than Park Place for these ^vr 
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years was not at all fatigued by a Hundred and twenty miles in 
three days, was new dressed by seven yesterday evening, went 
to Madame Walpole's, and then supped at Lady Churchill's ; in 
short, I am so proud of all these feats, that if you two were to 
elope — I will say with portly Hal, the moment he had beheaded 
Ann Boleyn, — 

Cock's bones, now again I stand 

The jolliest bachelor o' th' land ! 
I have changed my language not my wishes, and scarce a morsel 
of my opinion about your going abroad. — ^Hobace Walpolk to 
Miss Berry, 

Mould. Used by old writers for ' the earth.' 

And thou shalt say upon this molde 

That alle women lefest wolde 

Be sovereign of manne's love. — GowEB. 

It may seem an odd position that the poverty of the common 
people in France, Italy and Spain, is in some measure owing to 
the superior richness of the soil and happiness of the climate. 
Tet there want not reasons to justify the paradox. In such a 
fine mould or soil as that of more southern nations agriculture is 
an easy art, and one man with a couple of sorry horses will be 
able in a season to cultivate as much land as will pay a pretty 
considerable rent to the proprietor. Such poor peasants there- 
fore require only a simple maintenance for their labour. — David 

HUUE. 

Mystery. It would seem that the old word * mys- 
tery' (or misterie), meMiing a craft, from the mastery 
pr skill in the same, is not identical with ' mystery ' 
{fivfTT^piop) signifying something hidden or concealed. 

Master Sebastian Cabota, Esquire and Governor of the Mys- 
teries and Company of the Marchaunt Adventurers of the Citie 
of London. — ^Haoklutt. 

'Tis in the malice of mankind that he thus advises us ; not 
to have us thrive in our mysteries, — Shaksfeabe, Timon of 
Athens, iv. 3. 

Antiquity, thou wondrous chanu; what ttct ^Sokou \^\>>^\sw^ 
% 
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nothing art everything ? When thou weri thon wert not anti- 
quity — then thou wert nothing, but hadst a remoter antiquity, 
as thou calledst it, to look back upon with blind veneration, 
thou thyself being flat, jejune, modem. What mystery lurks in 
this retroversion t The mighty future is as nothing being every- 
thing, the past is everything being nothing ! — C. Lamb. 



N. 



Naughty. Wicked, good-for-nothing, unwhole- 
some. Now generally applied to persons. 

How far that little candle throws his beams ! 
So shines a good deed in a naughty world. 

Shakspeabe, Merchant of Venice, v. i. 

His ague increased through evil surfeiting and naughty diet, 
by eating peaches and drinking new cider. — Fox, Death of 
Kmg John, 

Play by yourself, I dare not venture thither : 
You and your naughty pipe go hang together. 

Bbtden. 

It was not by scorn and contempt that Hogarth achieved his 
vast popularity and acquired his reputation. His art is quite 
simple: he speaks popular parables to interest simple hearts, 
and to inspire them with pity, or warning, or pleasure ; not one 
of his tales but is as easy as Goody Two-shoes ; it is the moral of 
' Tommy was a naughty boy and the master flogged him, and 
Jacky was a good boy and had plum cake.' — ^Thaokbbat. 

Neat. Pure, clean, nice : the reverse of gross, dirty, 
or extravagant. 

Her brest all naked as nett ivory. 
Without adome of gold or silver bright 
Wherewith the craftsman wonts it beautify. 

SrsNSEB, Fairy Queen, ill. la. 
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What neat repast shall feast us, light and choice 
Of Attic taste, with wine, whence we may rise 
To hear the lute well touched, or artful voice 
Warble immortal notes and Tuscan air. 

Milton, SonneU, lo. 

So that one beholding their greatness [Monasteries], being 
co-rivals with some towns in receipt and extent, would admire 
that they could be so neai, — ^Fulleb. 

We also saw the Guest-house (Delfe), where it was pleasant 
to see what tuat preparation there is for the poor. — S. Pbpys. 

Considering Sir Walter Scott's great personal and literary 
popularity, it is perhaps remarkable that so few of his sayings, 
real or imputed, are in circulation. He occasionally expressed 
a thought very pithily and neatly ; for example, he once de- 
scribed the Buke of Wellington's style of debating as * slicing 
the argument into two or three parts, and helping himself to the 
best;' but the great charm of his * table-talk ' was in the sweet- 
ness and abandon with which it flowed. — J. Adolphus. 

Nephews. Applied by old writers to grandsons. 
But if any widow have children or nephews. — Authorised 
Version, i Tim, v. 4. 

Their eldest sons also that succeeded them were called Joves ; 
and their nephews, or sonnes' sonnes, which reigned in the third 
place, Hercules. — Holinshed. 

At the trial of the rebel Lords, when the Peers were going 
to vote. Lord Foley withdrew, as too well a wisher, and Lord 
Moray, as nephew to Lord Balmerino. — Hobaoe Walpole. 

Nice. Once applied somewhat differently from its 
modem use. 

Soon thou shalt have cause 
To wish thou never had rejected thus 
Nicely or cautiously my o£Pered aid. — Milton. 

He look'd askew with his mistrustful eyes, 
And nicely trod as thomes lay in his way. 

Faibfax, T<u«o. 



k 
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Kean in Hamlet. Both the closet scene with his mother and 
his remonstrances to Ophelia were highly impressive. If there 
had been less vehemence of effort in the latter, it would not 
have lost any of its effect ; but whatever nice faults might be 
found in this scene, they were amply redeemed by the manner 
of his coming back, from a pang of parting tenderness, to press 
his lips to Ophelia's band. It had an electric effect, it was the 
finest commentary that was ever made on Shakspeare, it ex- 
plained the character at once. — Hazlitt. 

Niggard. Like ' miser * (q. v.), once had a meaning 
of ' wretched/ ' a miserable wretch.* 

Death of Rizzio. Here is his destiny ! for on this chest was 
his first bed when he came to this place, and there now he lyeth, 
a very niggard and misknown knave. — Ruthven*s Narrative, 

Then let thy bed be turned from fine gravel to weeds or 
mud, lest some unjust niggards make weres to spoil thy beauty. 
— Sir P. Sidney. 

Kepler amidst his great discoveries looks down like a supe- 
rior being on other men. He breaks forth, in glory and daring 
egotism, 'I dare insult mankind by confessing that I am he 
who has turned science to advantage.' It was this solitary 
majesty, this futurity of their genius, which hovered over the 
sleepless pillow of Bacon, Newton, and Montesquieu, and 
Michael Angelo ; such men anticipate their contemporaries, 
and know they are creators long before the niggardly and tardy 
consent of the public. They stand on Pisgah heights, and for 
them the sun shines on a land none yet view but themselves. — 

I. BlSBAELI. 

Notch. To pare or cut. 

All rough my hair. 
My nails unnoticed, as of such seemeth best 
Who wander by their wits. — Earl SuBEBT. 

The middle claw of the heron and cormorant is toothed and 
notched like a saw. These birds are great fishers, and these 
noiehea assist them in holding their slippery prey, — Palbt, 
Miktrta Theologtf, 
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To the Reader, Because in my last I tried to divert thee 
with some half-forgotten humours of some old clerks defunct in 
on old house of business long since gone to decay, doubtless you 
have already set me down as one of the selfsame college — a 
votary of the desk, a notch'd and crept scrivener, one that 
suck'd in sustinence as certain sick persons are said to do 
through a quill. — C. Lamb. 

Novels. New things. The meaning of a romance 
is modem. 

To nought more thenot my mind is bent, 

Than to hear novels of his device. 

They ben so well thew'd and so wise. — Spbnsbr. 

The Novels or new constitutions [of Justinian], posterior in 
time to the other books, and amountmg to a supplement to the 
code ; containing new decrees of successive emperors, as new 
questions happened to arise. — Blaokstonb, Commentaries, 
Introduction. 

The e£Pect of reading Richardson's novels is to acquire a vast 
accession of near relations. — ^Hazlitt. 

Nursery. Once the act as well as the place of 
nursing. 

I loved her most, and thought to set my rest 

On her kind nwrsery. — Shakspeabe, King Lear, i. i. 

No man writes by intuition, so magazines, pamphlets, and 
newspapers form the national nurseries for unfledged authors. 
In these they try their strength, before engaging in more 
arduous flights. — Pbiob. 



o. 



Object. ) Used for * opposition.' In the passage 
Objection.) from Shakspeare quoted below it 
seems to mean ' proposed.' 



I 
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His worst shall be withstood, 
With sole objection of myself. — Chapman. 

Pluck no more, 
Till you conclude that he upon whose side 
The fewest roses are cropp'd from the tree 
Shall yield the other in the right opinion. 

8om. Good Master Vernon, it is well objected ; 
If I have fewest, I subscribe in silence. 

Shakspeabe, I ffemy VT, ii. 4. 

Many of the objections found against the general education of 
the people are utterly untenable. I see the village school, and 
the tattered scholars, and the aged Master or Mistress teaching 
the art of reading and writing, and thinking that they are 
teaching that alone. I feel that the aged instructor is protect- 
ing life, insuring property, fencing the altar, guarding the 
throne, giving space and liberty to all the fine powers of man. — 
Sydney Smith. 

Obnoxious. Properly, liable to punishment, but 
now generally ' offensive.' 

But, oh, ye tutelar spirits, ye well know our weakness and 
then: strength, our silliness and their craffc, their deadly 
machinations and our miserable obnoxUmsneas, — Bp. Hall. 

Think but how poor thou wast, how dbnoocious. — ^Donne. 

Mr. Pelham died yesterday. You cannot imagine how much 
a million of people can talk in one day on such a subject. It 
was even much imagined yesterday that Sir George Lee would 
win the post. He is an unexceptionable man — sensible, of good 
character, the ostensible favourite of the Princess, and obnoxious 
to no set of men ; for though he changed ridiculously quick at 
the Prince's death, yet, as everybody changed with him, it 
offended nobody. — ^Hobaoe Walpole. 

Obsequious. Used by Shakspeare and Milton for 
'funereal/ from 'obsequies/ The word had not always 
the meaning of servile submission now attached to it. 
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My sighing breast shall be thy funeral bell. 
And so ohtequiow will thy &ther be. 
Sad for the loss of thee, having no more, 
As Priam was for all his valiant sons. 

Shakspkabb, 3 Henry VI, ii. 5. 
How many a holy and obsequunu tear 
Hath dear religious love stolen fi:t>m mine eye, 
As interest of the dead. — Id., Sonnet xxxL 

And the survivor bound 
In filial obligation for some term 
To do obsequious sorrow. — Id., Hamlet, i. 3. 

While I awhile obsequiously lament 
Th* untimely fiill of virtuous Lancaster. 

Id., Richard III, i. 2. 

Light issues forth, and at the other door 
OhsequMus darkness enters. — Milton. 

Charles II. He had been taught by bitter experience how 
much baseness, perfidy, and ingratitude may lie hid under the 
obsequioviS demeanour of courtiers ; he had found, on the other 
hand, in the breasts of the poorest, true nobility of soul. From 
such a school it might have been expected that a young man 
who wanted neither abilities nor amiable qualities would have 
come forth a great and good king. — Macaulay. 

Observe. TJsed by Shakspeare in the sense of * to 
treat obsequiously.' 

Must I budge ? 
Must I observe you % must I stand and crouch 
Under your testy humour ? 

Shakspeabe, Jtdim Coisar, iv. 3. 

These kind of knaves in their plainness 

Harbour more craft and more corruptedness 

Than twenty silky ducking obseroa'nJts 

That stretch their duty nicely. — Id., King Lear, iL 2. 

One day a partner of the House of Longman was dining with 
Constable in the country to settle an important piece of business 
a^ut which there occurred a great deal of difficulty. ' What 
fine swans you have in your pond there/ said the IjCkxAciiikistVj 
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way of parenthesis : * Swans ! * cried Constable, ' they are only 
geese, man ; there are just five of them if you please to observe, 
and their names are Longman, Hurst, Kees, Orme and Brown.' — 

LOCKHABT. 

Obvious. Literally, * coming in the way/ in which 
sense it occurs in old writers. 

On they move 
Indissolubly firm, nor obviotis hill 
Nor strait'ning vale, nor wood, nor stream divides 
Their perfect ranks. — Milton. 

However chastening to the evil turn 

My ohviotts breast, arming to overcome 

By suflfering, and earn rest by labour won. — Id. 

So her disembowelled webs 
Arachne in a hall or kitchen spreads. 
Obvious to vagrant flies. — Phillips. 

Library of Sir Walter Scott. The walls were entirely clothed 
with books in that complete state of repair which at a glance 
reveals a tinge of bibliomania. Whenever a volume had been 
lent, its room was occupied by a wooden block of the same size, 
having a card with the name of the borrower and date of the 
loan tack'd on its front. The old bindings had obviously been 
retouched, the new when the books were of any mark were rich, 
but never gaudy ; a large proportion of blue morocco all stamped 
with his device of the portcullis and its motto — clausus tutus 
ero — being an anagram of his name in Latin. — Lockhabt*8 Life 
of Sir Walter Scott. 

Occupy. Once, to use, employ. So an occupier 
was a dealer or trader. 

If they had occupied their spear and their shield, this noble- 
man doubtless had not been slayne. — Skelton. 

His Grace's pleasure is that you shall go to the Jewel House 
in the Tower, and there take as much plate as you shall think 
his Grace shall not necessarily occupy, and put it straight to 
ooiiuDg, — Proclamation, Henry VII L 
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To use, exercise, and occupy the art and faculty of playingf 
comedies, tragedies, interludes, stage-plays and such other like. — 
Percy, Stage Licence, 1574. 

Waste paper, or Other stuffe, wherein 
Occupiers wrap their severall wares. 

Nomenclator, 1585. 

Borgia said of the fomous expedition of Charles VIII, that 
the French had conquered Italy not with steel but with chalk, 
for that the only exploit they found necessary for the purpose of 
taking military occupation had been to mark the doors of the 
houses they meant to quarter in. Bacon often quoted this 
saying, and loved to apply it to the victories of his own intellect ; 
his philosophy, he said, came as a guest, not as an enemy. — 
Maoaulay. 

Odd. Extraordinary : now, singular. 

What joy can human things to us afford 

When we see perish thus by odd events, 

111 men, and wretched accidents. 

The best cause, and best man that ever drew a sword. 

COWLBT. 

Instinct cannot be accounted for by any properties in matter, 
and at the same time works after so odd a manner, that we 
oannot think it the Acuity of an intellectual being. God him- 
self is in the soul of brutes. — Addison. 

Dr. Johnson is the perfect embodiment of the English 
character with all its honesty, goodness and nobility, rather 
individualised than disfigured by the few and venial foibles and 
oddities which alloy its sterling gold. — Shaw. 

Offend. Literally, to strike against, to do injury 
or wrong. 

If meat make thy brother offend. — Authorised Version, i Cor. 
viii. 13. 

To offend originally signifies to infringe, that is, to stumble, 
or hit dangerously upon somewhat lying cross our way, so as 
thereby to be cast down, or at least to be disordst^ \». ^asx 
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posture, and stopt in our progress ; whence it is well transferred 
to denote our being, through any incident temptation, brought 
into sin, whereby a man is thrown down, or bowed from his up- 
right state, and interrupted from prosecuting a steady course of 
piety and virtue. — ^Babbow, Sermon i. 13. 

Though the weight of a falsehood would be too heavy for 
one to bear, it grows light in some imaginations if it is shared 
among many. Every one is criminal in proportion to the offence 
which he commits, not to the number of those who are his com- 
panions. Both the crime and the penalty lie as heavy upon 
every individual of an offending multitude as they would upon 
any single person, had none shared with him in the offence, — 
Addison. 

Officious. Full of good offices, ceremonious : now 
only used in its unfavourable sense of interfering in 
other peoples' affairs. 

Yet not to earth are these bright liuninaries 
OfficiouSt but to thee, earth's habitant. — Milton. 

Mr. Calamy preached ; he was very officiotis with his three 
reverences. — Samuel Pbpys. 

Well tried thro' many a varying year, 

See Levitt to the grave descend. 

Officious, innocent, sincere, 

Of every friendless name a friend. — Dr. Johnson. 

Why should the world envy great men ? Is it a desirable 
thing to be burthened, and have to maintain a crowd of servants 
and flattering retainers and addresses of pretended friends, offi- 
cious sycophants, importunate petitioners, and other fretting 
business of the world ? — Turkish Spy, 

Offispring. Occurs as equivalent to origin. 

Nor those rude garments could obscure and hide 
The heavenly beauty of that angel face, 
Nor was her princely offspring damnified. 
Or aught disparaged by those labours base. 

Faibfax, Tcu80, vii. 18. 
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It has been observed that Providence generally pnnishes the 
self-love of men who would do immoderately for their offspring 
with children very much below their own characters and qualifi- 
cations, insomuch that they only transmit their name to be borne 
by those who give daily proofs of the vanity of the labour and 
ambition of their progenitors. — Steele. 

Once. At some time. 

I thank thee, and I pray thee, once to-night 
Give my sweet Nan this ring. 

Shakspeabe, Merry Wives of Windsor, ill. 4. 

Charity once was a simple matter, or at least seemed to be 
BO, but now ia encumbered with all manner of questions relating 
to political economy, and has to deal with such a complex state 
of afiEEdrs, that the most benevolent men are perfectly bewildered, 
not only as to what to give, but whether to give at all, and how 
to give. — Sir A. Helps. 

One. Only. 

But if the King himself be pleased not one to wink at them 
with his permission but also to smile on them with his encourage- 
ment, there is great hope of success. — Fuller. 

If a man might promote the good of his country by the 
blackest calumnies and falsehoods, our nation abounds more in 
patriots than any other of the Christian world. When Pompey 
was desired not to set sail in a tempest that would hazard his 
life, * It is necessary for me,' says he, * to sail, but it is not neces- 
sary for me to live.' Every man should say to himself it is my 
duty to speak truth, though it is not my duty to be in office. One 
of the Fathers has carried this point so high as to declare he 
would not tell a lie, though he were sure to gain heaven by it. — 
Addison. 

Opposite. Opponent. 

To the best and wisest while they live, the world is continu- 
ally a froward opposite, a curious observer of their defects and 
imperfections. — ^Hookeb. 
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But say thou wert possessed of David's tlirone 
By free consent of all, none opposite^ 
Samaritan or Jew, how couldst thou hope 
Long to enjoy it quiet and secure ? — Milton. 

Books, as containing the finest records of human wit, must 
always enter into our notion of culture. The best heads that 
ever existed, Pericles, Plato, Julius Caesar, Shakspeare, Goethe, 
were well-read, universally educated men, and quite too wise to 
undervalue letters. Their opinion has weight because they had 
the means of knowing the opposite opinion. We look that a 
great man should be a good reader, or, in proportion to the spon- 
taneous power, should be the assimilating power. — Emebson. 

Or. Ere, before. The word has disappeared, being 
distinct from the adverb *or' of present use. 

Do/me Oladness. 

Her eyen gray and glad also 
That laughen aye in their semblant. 
First or the mouth by covenante. — Chauobb. 

And good men's lives 
Expire before the flowers in their caps, 
Dying or e'er they sicken. — Shakspeabb, MiK^eth, iv. 3. 

Orator. Occurs in the sense of one who prays. 

But your Mastership hath, and ever shall have me for one 
of your daily orators during my life, as God knoweth, who ever 
preserve you in much worship. 

Your orator during his life. 

HeKbt Sadleyb to Lord Cromwell, 

Pulpit discourses have insensibly dwindled from speaking to 
reading, a practice of itself sufficient to stifle every germ of elo- 
quence. It is only by the fresh feeling of the heart that man- 
kind can be very powerfully affected. What can be more ludicrous 
than an orator delivering stale indignation and fervour of a week 
old, runniDg over whole pages of violent passions, written out in 
German text, and so afiected at a preconcerted time that he is 
unable to proceed any further! — Stdnex Smith. 
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Ostentation. Once used in a favourable sense. 

The King would have me present the Princess with some 
delightful ostentation t show, pageant, antic, or fire-work. — 
Seukspeabe, Lovers Labour* s Lost, v. i. 

The judge sits upon the tribunal with great ceremony and 
ostentation of fortune, and yet at his house or in his breast there 
is something that causes him to sigh deeply. — J. Taylob. 

No man better bore the approaches of dissolution, or with 
less ostentation yielded up his being. — Pope. 

Lecture on hehaviowr to Mhsters. Know, first, that all masters, 
even the least lovable, like to be loved. If he speak to you 
kindly, let your face brighten up ; the more you appear grateful 
for the least kindness, the oftener you vdll receive important 
favours. Our ostentatious Drogueman will feel a pleasure in 
raising your astonishment, he wishes to persuade the world that 
he completely rules the Pasha — tell him not flatly he does, but 
assume it as a thing of general notoriety. However much your 
master may caress you in private, never seem quite at ease with 
bim in public. — Hope. 



Outcry. Once a public sale proclaimed by the 
common crier. 

Or else sold at out-crys, oh, yes ! 
Who'll give most, take her. 

Parson* 8 Wedding, Old Play, xi. 441. 

Or at an otdcry sold 
Under the spear, like beasts to be spumed and trod on 
By their proud mistresses, the Boman matrons. 

Massinoeb. 

That titles were not vented at the drum. 

Or common otUcry. — B. Jonson, New Inn, i. 3. 

It is not that human beings can live without occasional wars, 
but they may live with fewer wars, and take more just views of 
the evils which war inflicts upon mankind. If three men were 
to have their legs and arms broken, and were to remain all night 
exposed to the inclemency of the weather, the outcry of the 
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whole nation would be dreadful. Look at the wholesale death 
of a field of battle, ten acres covered with dead and half-dead 
men. There is more misery inflicted on mankind by one year 
of war, than by the civil peculations and oppressions of a cen- 
tury — ^yet it is a state into which the mass of mankind rush with 
the greatest avidity. — Sydney Smith. 

Outlandish. The word originally meant * foreign/ 
and so our insular notions came to attach to it some of 
the contempt that is too often felt for foreign states. 
' Barbarous ' has the same hi^ory. 

He is the centre wherein lines of intelligence meet from aU 
foreign countries ; he is careful that his outlandish instructions 
be full, true, and speedy. — Fulleb, The Wise Statesman, 

Yourself transplant 
A while from hence ; perchance outlandish ground 
Bears not more wit than ours, but yet more scant 
Are those diversions there, which here abound. — Donne. 

Queen Anne left a world of brave Jewells behind, but one 
Piero, an outlandish man who had the keeping of them, em- 
beazled many, and is run away. — Howell's Familiar Letters 
(1650). 

Certainly the true end of visiting foreign parts is to look into 
their customs and policies, and observe in what particulars they 
excel or come short of our own. And though to be sea-sick or 
jumbled in an outlandish stage-coach may perhaps be healthful 
for the constitution of the body, yet it is apt to cause a dizziness 
in young empty heads. Travel is really the last step to be 
taken in the institution of youth. — Steele. 

Oversight. Now commonly applied to an error or 
mistake, but formerly meant supervision or inspection. 

An oversight and deliberation upon the holy Prophet Jonas, 
made and lettered before the King's Majesty. 1550. 

It is not in my bond as critic to distribute poetic licenses on 
Hoont Parnassus, or to exact penalties and forfeitures for 
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trifling oversights, as if the genius of poetry lay buried under ' 
the rubbish of the press, and the critic was the dwarf enchanter 
who was to release its airy form, or to prevent its vital powers 
from being worm-eaten and consumed in musty manuscripts and 
black-letter print. — ^Hazlitt. 

Owe. To own. 

The blood which owed the breadth of all this isle 
Three foot of it doth hold. 

Shakspeare, King John, iv. a. 

' Be pleased, then, 
To pay that duty which you truly owe 
To him that owes it, namely, this young prince. 

Id., ib., ii. I. 

If now the beard be such, what is the prince 
That owes the beard ? 

BEAUMOirr and Fletcheb, Beggar's Bush, ii. i. 

So shall the Jews at Jerusalem bind the man that oweth this 
girdle. — Authorised Version, Actsxxi, ii. 

Which he from pagan Lords which did them owe. 
Had won in prosperous fehts and happy frays. 

Fairfax, Tasso, 

We owe to Gay the ballad opera, a mode of comedy which 
first was supposed to delight only by its novelty, but has now by 
the experience of half a century been found so well accommo- 
dated to the disposition of a popular audience that it is likely 
to keep long possession of the Stage. The Beggar's Opera was 
written in ridicule of the musical Italian Opera. — Dr. Johnson. 



Painful. Once equivalent to * painstaking/ * care- 
ful.' 

Learned Master Camden, and pai/nfid Master Speed. — 
Fuller. 

P 
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Oh, the holiness of their lives, and the painfulness of their 
speaking! How full were they of moi*tified thought and 
heavenly meditations 1 — Fulleb. 

At church in the morning, a good, honest, painful sermon. — 
S. Pbpys. 

Charles (the First) still had a strong party in the country ; 
he had the Church, the Universities, a majority of the nobles, 
and of the old landed gentry. Many good, brave, and moderate 
men, who disliked his former conduct, and who entertained 
doubts touching his present sincerity, espoused his cause un- 
willingly, and with many 'painful misgivings, because, though 
they dreaded his tyranny very much, they dreaded democratic 
violence more. — Maoaulay. 



Fair. Used by Bacon and Ben Jonson for any 
number of equal things. 

The King had better call for a new pair of cards, than play 
upon these if they be pack'd. — Bacon. 

Have you ne'er a son at the Groom-porter's, to beg or borrow 
a pair of cards quickly ? — Bbn Jonson, Masque of Xerxes, vi. 6. 

D(m Qmxote, Cervantes, stung perchance by the relish with 
which his reading public had received the fooleries of the man, 
more to their palates than the generosities of the master, in the 
sequel let his pen loin riot, and sacrificed a great idea to the 
taste of his contemporaries. For what else has he unsealed 
the eye of Sancho, and instead of that twilight state of semi- 
insanity, the madness at second-hand, the contagion caught from 
a stronger mind, two for a pairy almost substituted a down- 
right knave, with open eyes following a confessed madman. — 
C. Lamb. 

Fale. Now applied to any light colour, but once 
opposed to red, as * white.' 

The krispe skin of her forehead 
Is drawn up, and trustily bound 
Of colours dun, yellow, poiUj and red. — Chauobb. 
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They are not of complexion red or pale. 
But a sweet mixture of the flesh and blood. 
As if both roses were confounded there. 

Rakdolfh, The Masei Looking Glass, v. i. 

I must confess I have often bewailed the misfortunes of 
children in going through the grammar-school. But since the 
custom of educating by the lash is suffered by the gentry of this 
country, I would prevail only that honest heavy lads may be 
dismissed firom slavery sooner, and not be whipped to their four- 
teenth or fifteenth year. No one but must remember to have 
seen children, with pale looks, beseeching sorrow, and silent tears, 
kneel before an inexorable blockhead to be forgiven the false quan- 
tity of a word in making a Latin verse. — Steble. 

Paragon. The verb, meaning to * surpass ' or * put 
in competition with/ is now obsolete. A * paragon' is 
no longer a rival, but a standard of perfection. 
Before the primest creature 
That's paragorid o' the world. 

Shakspbabb, ffenry YIII, ii. 4. 

Like the true saint beside the image set 

Of both their beauties to make paragon. — Sfbnsbb. 

Proud seat 
Of Lucifer, so by allusion called 
Of that bright star to Satan paragoiCd. — Milton. 

CaHoon of the * Charge to Peter,* It is not only a paragon of 
art, but an exercise of the highest piety in the painter, and all 
the touches of a religious mind are expressed in a manner much 
more forcible than can possibly be performed by the most moving 
eloquence. Present authority, late suffering, humility and ma- 
jesty, despotic command and divine love, are at once sealed in 
the celestial aspect of our Lord. — ^Addison. 

Parliament. Any place or assembly for consulta- 
tion. 

Medea, when she was assent, 
Came soon to that parUment, — GowBB. 
P % 
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The parlement of Birds. — Chauceb. 

He says some of the best things in the world, and declareth 
that wit is his aversion. It was he who said upon seeing the 
Eton boys at play in their grounds, * What a pity to think that 
these fine ingenuous lads in a few years will be all changed into 
frivolous members of Parliament / ' — C. Lamb. 

Farsiinonioiis. Once, frugal, in a good sense : 
now, niggardly. 

There never was a Bepublic greater, more venerable, and 
more abounding in good examples than the Eoman, nor one that 
so long withstood avarice and luxury, or so much honoured 
poverty and parsimony. — Bacon. 

First crept 
The parsimoniotts emmet, provident 
Of future, in small room large hoard enclosed. 

Milton. 

The people [of Genoa] go the plainest of any other, and are 
also most parsimoniovs in their diet. — Howell, Travels, i. i. 41 

(1650). 

Ever since the Restoration, the Commons, even when most 
discontented and most parsimoniimSf had always been bountiful 
to profusion where the interest of the navy was concerned. — 
Macaulay. 

Partake. Formerly, to take a side or part ; to give 
a share. 

Your exultation 
Partake to every one. I, an old turtle. 
Will wing me to some withered bough ; and there 
My mate that's never to be found again 
Lament, till I am lost. 

Shakspbabb, Wirder's Tale, v. i. 
Canst thou, O cruel, say I love thee not. 
When I against myself with thee partake ? 

Bbauhont and Fletcheb. 

I confiider the press as the great paJUadiwn of the constitu- 
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tion, but at the same tiine I hold the licentiousness of the press 
in the greatest abhorrence. Nobody is more conscious than I 
am of the splendid abUities of the honourable member, but I 
tell him at once I cannot partake in his scheme ; it is too good 
to be practicable, it savours of Utopia, it will not do in practice. 
Instead of reforming others, instead of reforming the state, the 
constitution, and every thing that is most excellent, let each 
man reform himself ! (loud cheers.) Let him look at home ! (con- 
tinued cheers.) — Sydney Smith, Noodles Oration, 

Pass. To pass away, to die, as in the following 



Arise, arise, they said, and let us pray 

For Wulfired our priest, that now doth pass. 

That for us hath said many a requiem mass. — Lydoate. 

Vex not his ghost ; O let him pass ! He hates him much 

That would upon the rack of this tough world 

Stretch him out longer. — Shakspeabe, King Lear, v. 3. 

Wesley. I have been at one Opera, Mr. Wesley's. They 
have girls and boys with charming voices that sing hymns in 
parts to Scotch ballad tunes, but indeed so long that one would 
think they were already i^ eternity, and knew how much time 
they had before them. The Chapel is very neat with true Gothic 
windows (yet I am not converted), but I was glad to see luxury 
was creeping upon them before persecution. Passing up the 
middle are seen two eagles with red cushions. Wesley is a lean 
elderly man, fresh-coloured, his hair smoothly combed, wondrous 
clean, but as evidently an actor as G-arrick. He spoke his ser- 
mon. — HOBAOB WaLPOLB. 

Passion. Zeal, ardent wishes. 

To Atterhury on his banishment. Nothing is worth your 
looking back, and therefore look forward and make (as you can) 
the world look after you. But take care that it is not with pity 
but esteem and admiration. I am with the greatest esteem 
and passion for your feune, as well as happiness, Yours, &c., 
Alexandeb Pope. 

That the Scotch are a people eminently \XLt^^i^<&fi\>^ ^vr^> 
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resolute and self-possessed, is obvioas to the most superficial 
observation. But that they are a people peculiarly liable to 
dangerous fits of passion and delusions of the imagination is less 
generally acknowle(^ged, but is not less true. — ^Macaulay. 

Passionate. Subject to sudden fits of passion. 

You, sweet, have the power 
To make me passionate as an April day. — Fobd. 

Thou art passionate, 
Hast been brought up with girls ? 

BEAUMOirr and Fletcheb. 

MiUon. We image to ouirselves the breathless silence in which 
we should listen to. his slightest word. The passioriate veneration 
with which we should kneel to kiss his hand and weep upon it ; 
the earnestness with which we should endeavour to console liirn ; 
the eagerness with which we should contest with his daughter 
the privilege of reading Homer with him, or of taking down the 
immortal accents which flowed from his lips. — Macaulat. 

Pat. Suitable, opportune, ct propos. Perhaps a 
corruption of ' apt.' 

Pat he comes, like the catastrophe of the old comedy. 

Shakspeare, King I^ar, i. 2. 

Sometimes it [wit] lieth in pat allusion to a well-known 
story. — Barrow's Sermons, i. 14. 

If we should search about for a case parallel to that which 
we do now commemorate [the Gunpowder Plot], we should 
hardly find one more patly such, as that which is implied in this 
psalm. — Id. 

The ladies from town strove hard to be equally easy : they 
swam, sprawled, languished and frisked, but all would not do, 
the gazers indeed avowed that it was fine, but neighbour Ham- 
borough observed that Miss Livy's feet seemed as pat to the 
music as its echo. — Goldsmith. 

Peculiar. Once had the meaning of * private pro- 
pert// from p^uUum, the limited amount of earnings 
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which a Roman slave or a son in the power of his father 
was allowed to hold for himself. The adjective only is 
now used. 

By tincture or reflection they augment their smaXL peculiar, — 
Bacon. 

Bevenge is so absolutely the peculiar of Heaven, that no 
consideration whatever can empower even the best men to 
assiune the execution of it. — South. 

In none of Milton^s works is his peculiar manner more 
happily displayed than in the Allegro and the Penseroso. It is 
impossible to conceive that the mechanism of language can be 
brought to a more exquisite degree of perfection. These poems 
differ from others as otto of roses differs from ordinary rose- 
water, the close-packed essence from the thin, diluted mixture. — 
Macaulay. 

Pedant. Sometimes in old writers equivalent to a 
pedagogue, or teacher of languages. 

Your pedant should provide you some parcels of French, or 
some pretty commodity of Italian. — B. Jonson, Cynthia* 8 Revele, 
iii. 3. 

Like a pedant that keeps a school in the church. 

Shakspeabb, Twelfth Night, iii. 2. 
Master, a mercatante, or a pedant, 
I know not what ; but formal in apparel. 
In gait and counten.ince surely like a f&iher. 

Id., Taming of the Shrew, iv. 2. 

The boy who scarce has paid his entrance down 
To his proud pedant, or declined a noun. — Dbtden. 

A man that has been brought up among books, and is able to 
talk of nothing else, is a very indifferent companion, and what 
we call a pedant — Spectator, No. 105. 

To all who have observed the influence of time, of circum- 
stances and of associates on mankind, to all who have seen a hero 
in the gout, a democrat in the church, a pedant in love, or a 
philosopher in liquor, this practice of painting in nothing but 
black and white is unpai-donable even in the drains. — -'^^^KS^^w^- 
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Pencil. This was long used for the painter's brush. 

With subtil pencil painted was this storie. 

Chaucer, The Knight's Tale, 

Your lordships may be pleased to pass your censure, whether 
Italians can make fruits as well as Flemings, which is the com- 
mon glory of their pencils. — Reliquice WottonianoB. 

The kindred arts shall in their praise conspire, 
One dip the pencil, and one string the lyre. 

Pope, Epistle to Mr. Jervas. 

It was Hogarth's custom to sketch on the spot any remark- 
able fitce of which he wished to preserve the remembrance ; and 
a friend informed Nichols that being with Hogarth at the Bed- 
ford Cofifee-house, he observed him drawing with a pencil on 
his nail a sketch of the features of a person in the coffee-room. — 

TiMBS. 

Pensive. Once had a strong sense of melancholy : 
now, rather * thoughtful,' its literal meaning. 

Being pensive at home, if you go to the theatre to drive away 
£mcies, it is as good purpose as for the ache of the head to knock 
out your brains. When you are grieved, pass the time with your 
neighbours in sober conference ; if you can read, let books be 
your comfort. — GossoN, To the gentlewomen citizens (1579). 

In this respect the works of Shakspeare are miracles of art. 
In a piece which may be read aloud in three hours, we see a 
character gradually unfold all its recesses to us, we see it change 
with the change of circumstances ; the petulant youth rises into 
the politic and warlike sovereign, the tyrant is altered by the 
chastening of affliction with a pensive moralist, the brave and 
loyal subject passes step by step to the extremities of human de- 
pravity ; yet there are no unnatural transitions. — Macaulay. 

Perquisites. The word occurs in the sense of 
perquisition, a diligent search. 

That fine, penetrating principle, which introduces and assimi- 
lates to food of plants, and is so fugitive as to escape all the 
filtrations and perquisites of the most nice observer. — Bebkelet, 
Strit. 
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But grant to life some perquisites of joy, 
A time there is, when like a thrice-told tale, 
Long rifled life of sweets can yield no more. 

Dr. Young. 

Person. In Roman law persona (literally an actor's 
mask) was used to mean not only a human being, but 
also the condition of a man, the character he sustained 
on the world's stage. Unif^ homo sustinet pin/res per- 
sonas. In this latter sense, as well as that of an actual 
theatrical part, ' person * was often used by old English 
authors. "We still say to * personate.' 

Expressing besides a most real afiection in the personators to 
those for whose sake they would sustain these persons, — Ben 
JoNSON, Masque at Lord Haddington's Marriage, 

God is no respecter of persons. — A vihorised Version, Aetsx. ^^, 
_ I then did use the person of your father, 

The image of his power lay then in me. 

Shaksfeabe, a Hemry IV, v. 2 
Adom'd 
She was indeed, and lovely to attract 
Thy love, not thy subjection, and her gifts 
Were such as under government well seemM, 
Unseemly to bear rule, which was thy part 
And person, hadst thou known thyself aright. 

Milton, Paradise Lost, Bk. x. 

Perspective. Formerly a glass to look through, 
a telescope or microscope. 

Most things they saw with us, as mathematical InstrumentM, 
sea compasses, the vertue of the loadstone in drawing yron, a 
perspective glass whereby was shewed numy strange sight«. — 
IELacklvtf, Voyages. 

From hence without a perspective, we see 
Bever and lincolne, where we fialn wooki be. 

CoftBET. 

He applies a long perspective tnmk, with a convex ffism 
fitted to ihe same hole. — ReUqwioe WotUftUanos. 
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The parterres, flower gardens, orangeries, perspectives, foun- 
tains, and all this at the banks of the sweetest river in the 
world. — John Evelyn, JBam House. 

China. I had no repugnance then — ^why should I now have — 
to those little lawless azure-tinctured grotesques, which under 
the notion of men and women float about uncircumscribed by 
any element in that world before perspective, — a china tea-cup. 
I like to see my old Mends whom distance cannot diminish, 
figuring up in the air. Here is a young and courtly Mandarin 
handing tea to a lady two miles off. See how distance seems 
to set off respect. — C. Lamb. 

Perspicuous. Occurs in the sense of conspicuous. 
The Palace of Richmond perspicuous to all the country round 

about. — HOLINSHED. 

Dundas. In his various offices no one was more useful : he 
was an admirable man of business, and those professional habits 
he brought from the bar were not more serviceable to him in 
making his speeches perspicuous and his reasoning logical than 
they were in disciplining his mind to the drudgery of the desk. — 
Bbougham. 

Pert. Once, skilful, active, bold ; but now only used 
in the unfavourable sense of ' malapert.' 

Look who that is most virtuous alway, 

Prive and pert, and most intendeth ay 

To do the gentle dedes that he can ; 

Take him for the greatest gentleman. — Chaucjeb. 

For yonder walls that pertly fifont yon town. 

Shakspeabb, Troilus and Cressida, iv. 5. 

On the tawny sands and shelves 
Tripp'd the pert fairies and the dapper elves. — Milton. 

Some pleasures are too pert, as well as others too flat, to be 
relished long, and vivacity in some cases is worse than dulness. 
— Pope. 

Three College Sophs, and three pert Templers came. 
The same their talents, and their tastes the same. 

Id., Dunciad, Bk. ii. 
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What a dead thing is a clock, with its ponderous embowel- 
ment of lead and brass, its pert or solemn dulness, compared 
with the simple altar-like structure and silent heart-language of 
the old dial ! It stood as the garden god of Christian gardens : 
if its business use is superseded by more elaborate inventions, its 
moral uses, its beauty, might have pleaded for its continuance. 
It spoke of moderate labours, of pleasures not protracted after 
sunset, of temperance and of good hours ; it was the primitive 
clock — the horologe of the first world. — C« Lamb. 

Petticoat. Formerly, a garment for either sex. The 
first notice of the word is in the time of Henry VIII. 

Rtdea for Valets, Warm your Master his pettieoaJtf his 
doublet, and his stomacher, and then put on his hose, then his 
shoes or slippers, then straighten up his hose mannerly, and tie 
them up ; then lace his doublet hole by hole. — Bolce of Kerving. 

In petticoats of stamel red 

And milk-white kerchers on their head. — Old England, 

Is't not a misery, and the greatest of our age, to see a hand- 
some, young, fair enough, and well-nioimted wench humble her- 
self in an old stammel petticoat. — Beaui^ont and Fletcher, 
The Woman Hater, iv. 2. 

She is a great artist at her needle ; 'tis incredible what sums 
she spends in embroid^ing, for besides what is appropriated to 
her personal use as mantles, petticoats, stomachers, handker- 
chie&, purses, pin-cushions, and working aprons, she keeps four 
French protestants continually employed in making divers 
pieces of superfluous furniture, as quilts, toilets, hangings for 
closets, beds, window-curtains, easy chairs, and tabourets. — 
Spectator. 

Fioture. A representation, not always in painting 
as now. 

* He look'd as the devil over Lincoln.* This proverb is taken 
from a stone picture of the devil which doth, or lately did, overlook 
Lincoln College. — Fuller. 

A spoone, the gift of Master Reginald Woolf, all gilte with 
thejdctva^ of St. John,— Baptismal Qift (1560). 
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It wastes me more than were my picture fashioned out of 
wax, stuck with a magical needle, and then buried. — J. Wbb- 

STEB. 

The most unimaginative man must understand the Biad. 
Homer gives him no choice, and requires from him no exertion, 
but takes the whole upon himself, and sets his images in so 
clear a light that it is impossible to be blind to them. The 
works of Milton cannot be comprehended or enjoyed unless the 
mind of the reader co-operates with that of the writer. He 
does not paint a finished picture, or play for a mere passive 
listener ; he sketches, and leaves others to fill up the outline. — 
Maoaulat. 

Finch. Once, to constrain, also to cavil. 

Thou pinchest at my mutability, 

For I thee lent a drop of my richesse. — Chaucer. 

To some she [Fortune] sendeth children, riches, wealth, 

Honour, worship, reverence, all his life. 

But yet she pincheth him with a shrewde wife. — Sir T. More. 

December, He advanced in the shape of an old man in the 
extremity of age. The hair he had was so very white it seemed 
a real snow ; his eyes were red and piercing, and a great quan- 
tity of icicles hung in his beard ; he was wrapped up in furs, 
but yet was so pinched with cold that his limbs were all con- 
tracted and his body bent to the ground, so that he could not 
have supported himself had it not been for Comus, the god of 
revels, and Necessity, the mother of Fate, who sustained him on 
each side. — Spectator, 

Pittance. This word illustrates the advance of 
luxury; having signified, first, an allowance, then a 
moderate, and now an insufiBcient allowance. 

My ear with a good pittance 

Is fed with reading of romance. — GowBR. 

Make your whole repast out of one dish. If you indulge 
in a Becond, avoid drinking anything strong tiU you have 
£akbed jour meal. A man could not well be accused of 
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gluttony if he stuck to his pittance — ^there would be no variety 
of tastes to solicit his palate, nor artificial provocations to relieve 
satiety. Were I to prescribe a rule for drinking, it should be 
formed on a saying quoted by Sir William Temple, * The first 
glass for myself, the second for my finends, the third for good 
humour, and the fourth for mine enemies.' — Steele. 

Another consequence of a redundant population is a very 
poor rate of wages. The average fellah's (or labourer's) hire in 
the country is about $d. a day. Even in Egypt this is a miser- 
able pittance, I will not compare the feUah, as travellers do 
too often, with the English labourer. That he goes about half- 
naked, that he never eats meat, that he lives in a windowless, 
one-roomed, mud hut, may seem to the English country gentle- 
man signs of terrible suffering. But under an Egyptian sky a 
coat is a nuisance, butcher's meat a superfluity, and a covered 
sleeping-place is only necessary for two months in the winter ; a 
long piece of blue cotton, about a yard broad, is all he wants for 
his body, and a smaller strip of white stuff to wrap roimd his 
head completes his attire. Unlimited bread, with onions, 
beans, cucimiber, lettuce, to flavour it, is his staple food. A 
mud hut not much bigger than a bee-hive serves him and his 
family for a house. Still, even these small needs — and we 
should be glad to hear of education giving him a taste for more 
than these — need money, and $d. a day can hardly make the 
fellah a happy man. — The Times, Jan. 6, 1876. 

Pity. Occurs in old writers, like pietas, as natural 
affection between father and child, tenderness of dis- 
position, &c. 

60 little Bille, without title or date, 

And of whole heart recommend me, 

Which that am call'd Johan Lydgate, 

To all folk which list to have pitie, — Ltdgatb. 

Like as a Father pitieth his children. — Authorised Version, 
PscUm ciii. 13. 

A Drama. Each character must be a centre of repulsion to 
the rest, and it is their hostile interests brought into collision 
that must tug at their heart-strings and call forth every faculty 
of thought, speech, or action. The poet, to do justice to bi& 
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undertaking, must not only identify himself with each, but must 
take part with all by turns — must feel scorn, pityt love, hate, 
anger, remorse, revenge, ambition, in their most sudden and 
fierce extremes ; he can only act in sympathy with the public 
mind and manners of his age, but these are not in sympathy, 
but in opposition to dramatic poetry. — Hazlitt. 

Plant. At one time equivalent to * colonize.' 

Young plantcUioria will never grow if straitened with such 
hard laws as commonwealths. — ^Bacon, Settlement of Virginia. 
And ne*er did Heaven so much a voyage bless. 
If you can plant but there with like saccess. — Gowlet. 

Every man in looking at a landscape paints to himself the 
scene of imaginable felicity he likes best. A merchant looks at 
an asylum from the toils of business, a mother looks out some 
healthy and sheltered spot for her children, an improver plants, 
a poet feels ; a landscape is everything to everybody, it is one 
person's property as well as another's, it gratifies every nian*s 
desire and fills up every man's heart. — Sydney Smith. 

Flat. Flat, plain. Survives only in such compound 
words as plat-form, gra,B&-plat. 

Ye mote with the plat sword again 

Stroke him in the wound, and it will close. — Chauoeb. 

He lyethe down one ear all plat 

Unto the ground, and halte it fast. 

GowER, Confeasio Amantis, Bk. i. 
Look at a little green grsaa-plat before the house; nothing 
can be more insignificant. Magnify it into a field, we are not 
much struck with it. Let it be a smooth, uniform, boundless 
plain, stretching on levery side further than the eye can reach, 
and it becomes a sublime object ; immensity of any kind excites 
the notion of power and the distant sense of fear. — Stdnet 
Skith. 

Platform. The following quotations from old 
authors may account for the well-known American use 
!>/ the word. 
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To secure himself a pardon he went and discovered the 
whole platform 6i the conspiracy. — Lylt. 

The pUUforms and patterns which are found in the nature of 
monarchies, the original submission and their motives and occa- 
sions, the platforms are these. — ^Baoon. 

He likes to see humanity brought home from the universality 
of precepts and general terms to the reality of persons, of tones and 
actions, and to have it raised from the grossness of sense to the 
lofty and striking platform of the imagination. He likes to feel 
the pulse of nature beating in all times and places alike. The 
smile of good-natured surprise at folly, the tear of pity at mis- 
fortune, do not misbecome the face of man or woman. The 
stage at once gives a body to our thoughts, and refinement and 
expansion to our sensible impressions ; it has not the pride and 
remoteness of abstract science, it has not the pelty egotism of 
vulgar life. — Hazlitt. 

Plausible, Now used in the unfavourable sense of 
* specious' ; but once, ' worthy of approval.' 

To require certainty of succession is most plausible to all 
people. — ^Lord Bublsioh. 

To require marriage is most natural, most easy, m.0Bt plausible 
to the Queen's Majesty. — Id. 

Burhe. His constant admonition to England respecting America 
was, * Talk not of your abstract rights of government, I hate the 
very sound of them ; follow experience and common sense.' He 
did not regard a form of government as good because it was 
plausible upon paper, but rather looked to its workings, — 
Macaulat. 

Play. Literally, reversing its secondary sense, to 
ply, work, exercise. 

The Queen herself accustomed aye 

In the same barge to playe. — Chauceb. 

The eagle with ^irery other ravenous bird abounds among 

the precipices of ^oy. A clergyman told us that a man was 

lately alive, who, when an in&nt, was transported over a broad 

sound or arm of the set^ to an eagle's nest in the \vV&. ^1 
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Hoy. Pursuit being instantly made, and the eaglets nest beting 
known, the infant was found there playing with the eaglets. — 
Sir W. Scott. 

Plot. A plan. 

Eicpert men can execute and perhaps judge of particulars 
one by one, but the general counsels and the plots and marshall- 
ing of affairs come best from those who are learned. — Bacon. 

Mr. Surveyor brought us a plot for the building of our 
council chamber. — J. Evelyn. 

Those few good people who have no other plot in their reli- 
gion but to serve God and save their souls, do want such assist- 
ance of ghostly counsel as may serve their emergent needs and 
assist their endeavours in the acquist of virtue. — J. Taylor. 

The advantage of a strong pulse is not to be supplied by any 
labour, art, or concert. It is like the climate which easily rears 
a crop which no glass or irrigation or tillage can elsewhere rivsd. 
So a broad, healthy, massive understanding seems to lie on the 
shore of unseen rivers, of unseen oceans, which are covered with 
barks that night and day are drifted to this point — ^that is, 
poured into its lap, which other men lie plotting for. — Emerson. 

Plump. Convex. The substantive, which is now 
obsolete, was used for a collection, or cluster. 

For those convex glasses supply the defect of plumpness in 
the eye ; and the contrary happens in short-sighted men, whose 
eyes are too phimp, — Sir I. Newton. 

Th • imperial bird of Jove ; 
A plump of fowl he spies that swim the lakes. 
And o*er their heads his sounding pinions shakes. 

Dryden, VirgiVs uEneid, 12. 

A ploughman marries a ploughwoman because she is plumpf 
generally uses her ill, thinks his children an incumbrance, very 
often flogs them, and for sentiment has nothing more nearly 
approaching to it than the ideas of broiled bacon and mashed 
potatoes. This is the state of the lower orders of mankind — 
deplorable, but true. — Sydney Smith. 
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Plying. Bending. 

Now lightly skimming o'er the strings they pass, 
Like winds that gently bend the plying grass. 

Spenser, Fairy Queen, 

The willow plied and gave way to the gust and still re- 
covered itself again^ but the oak was stubborn, and chose rather 
to break, than bend. — L'Estrange. 

We were surrounded by a crowd of watermen plying for 
hire, and offering their respective services. My old friend Sir 
l^ger having seated himself, we made the best of our way for 
Vauxhall. Sir Boger perceiving that our waterman had but one 
leg, obliged him to give us the history of it, and found that he 
had left it at La Hogue. The knight made several reflections 
on the greatness of the British nation, as that one Englishman 
could beat three Frenchmen, that we could never be in danger 
of popery so long as we took care of our fleet, that the Thames 
was the noblest river in Europe, and that London Bridge was a 
greater piece of work than any of the seven wonders of the 
world.— Addison. 

Poke. An old word, meaning a bag or sack. 

And in the flore, with nose and mouth to brok, 
They walwe, as don two pigges in a poke. 

Chauceb, The Bevels Tale, 

And then he drew a dial from his poke, 
And looking on it with lack-lustre eyes 
Says, very wisely, it is ten o'clock. 

Shakspeare, As You Like It, ii. 7. 

My correspondent writes against the master's gown and poke 
sleeves. — S 



Ye braid of the miller's dog ; ye lick your mouth, or the poke 
be open. — Rat. 

When R. comes poking his head and shoulders into your 
room, as if to feel his entry, you think that surely you have now 
got him to yourself. What a three hours' chat we shall have, — 
but ever on the haunch of him comes the haunting shadow of 
the cousin. Cannot we like Sempronia without sitting do^VL 

9. 
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to chess with her eternal brother. Scylla must have broken off 
many excellent matches in her time, if she insisted upon all that 
loved her loving her dogs also. — C. Lamb. 

Polite. Applied to objects in the sense of * polished.' 

For if this were true, then would everything that suffered 
and re-acted motion, especially polite bodies, as looking-glasses, 
have something both of sense and understanding in them. — 

CUDWOBTH. 

Some of them are diaphanous, shining and polite ; others not 
polite, but as if powdered over with fine iron dust. — ^WoOD- 

WABD. 

Surely this is a nation that Is cursedly afraid of too much 
politeness, and cannot regain one great genius but at the ex- 
pense of another. — PoPB. 

Sir William Temple. If he wears buckles and square-toed 
shoes, he steps in them with a consunmiate grace, and you never 
hear their creak or find them treading on any lady's train, or 
any rival's heels in the Clour t crowd. When that grows too hot 
or too agitated for him, he politely leaves it, he retires to his 
retreat at Shene or Moor Park, and lets the King*s party and 
the Prince of Orange's party battle it out amongst themselves. — 
Thackbbat. 

Pomp. Now generally implies an extravagant or 
ostentatious show, but it was once used in its literal 
sense of a long train or procession, without any trace 
of a meaning of vain display. 

Whose body was conveyed into England with all funeral 
pompe. — Gbafton, Henry VI. 

Man is a noble animal, splendid in ashes, pompous m the 
grave. — Bbownb. 

For I have given here my soul's consent 
To undeck the pompotis body of a king. 

Shakspeabb, BichoMrd II, iv. i. 
An inscription in the ancient way, plain, pgrnpotu, yet 
modest, will be best.— Attebbubt to Pope. 
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What flattering scenes our wandering fimcy wrought, 
Rome^s pompow glories rising to our thought. — Pope. 

Dinner at James BaUantyne^s, The claret and olives made 
way for broiled bones and a mighty bowl of punch, and after a 
few glasses of the hot beverage, James opened, ore rotundo, 
on the merits of the forthcoming romance. One chapter, one 
chapter only, was the cry. The flrst I heard so read (by James) 
was the interview between Jenny Deans, the Duke of Argyle, 
and Queen Caroline, in Richmond Park ; and, notwithstanding 
some spice of the pompous tricks to which he was addicted, I 
must say he did the inimitable scene great justice. — Lookhabt's 
Life of Scott. 

Poorly. Now only applied to the health, but 
formerly needy, shabby. 

At Houen he [Charles II] look*d so poorly that the people 
went into the rooms before he went away to see whether he 
had not stole something or other. — Samuel Pefts. 

Port. A gate. 

So let the ports be guarded : keep your duties 
As I have set them down. 

Shakspeabe, CorioUmus, i. 7. 

And woUowing porpice sport and lord it in the flood, 
Where once the jM>rt-like oak, and large, limVd poplar stood. 

Dbayton, Poly-Olbion, 5. 

From their ivory port the cherubim 
Forth issued. — Milto», Paradise Lost. 

Practise. Often means in old writers to employ a 
stratagem or artifice. 

The House of Parliament was practised againrt the K£ng.— ^ 
Sir W. Ealeiqh. 

What got the Lords by practising the Hoiue at that time I— 
Id. 
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I am infonned 
That he was apprehended by her practice. 
And when he comes to trial for his life, 
She '11 stand up his accuser. — Massinoeb. 

Monsieur Times liked correctness in medical practice. I 
stand up for Artemius. That he killed his patient is plain 
enough, but still he acted quite according to rule ; a man dead 
is a man deaA, but if rules are to be broken, there is no saying 
what may be the consequences. — Macaulay. 

Fredicament. A situation or condition. Formerly 
used without any implied sense of awkwardness or 
difficulty. 

O pardon me, that I descend so low 
To shew the time and the jyredicament 
Wherein you range under this subtle king. 

Shakspkabb, I ffenry IV, i. 3. 

Thou knowest it must be now thy only bent 
To keep in compass of thy predicament. 
Then quick about thy purposed business c(Hne, 
That to the next I may assign my room. — MiIjTON. 

To subsist in lasting monuments, to liye in their productions, 
to exist in their names and predicaments of chimeras, was large 
satisfaction unto old expectations. — Dr. Bbowne, on Urn Bwrial. 

'Think there's livers out of Britain?* says Shakspeare, the 
prompter of good and true feelings ; so there have been thinkers, 
and good and sound ones, before our time. We imagine this 
the age of reason ; because we knew nothing twenty or thirty 
years ago, we think that the rest of mankind was in the same 
predicament, and uever knew itnything till we did. — Hazlitt. 

Preposterous. Literally, having the first last and 
the last first. 

On his head 
Tumbled to earth preposterovsly, and stayed a mighty while, 
JBeoanse the dust was deep. — Chapman. 
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The method I take may be coDsidered preposteroiu, because 
I thus treat last of the antediluvian world which was first in 
the order of nature. — ^Woodwakd. 

There is a maxim that we should rise with the lark. At 
what precise minute that little airy musician doffs his night 
gear, and prepares to tune up his unseasonable matins, we are 
not naturalist enough to determine, but a mere human gentle- 
man has no orchestra business to call him to such preposterotis 
exercises. — C. Lamb. 



Presently. Like *by and by' and 'anon/ now 
signifies a more or less remote fature, having similarly 
changed its old meaning of the immediate present. 

Despatch me hence, 
Come answer not, but to it presently ; 
I am impatient of my tarriance. 

Shaksfeabe, Two Oentlemen of Verona, ii. 7. 

After the angels were fallen from heaven, the door was pre- 
sently, without either deliay or pity, shut upon them. — South's 
Sermofu, 

All poisons do not kill presently, but this (intemperance) will 
in process of time, and hath formidable effects at present. — J. 
Taylob. 

Once when his auditory began to grow dull he presently read 
them verses out of the Hebrew text. — Fulleb. 

A lad composed a neat copy of verses at Ghristchurch or 
Trinity, in which the death of a great personage was be- 
moafned, the French king assailed, the Dutch or Prince Eugene 
complimented or the reverse, and the party in power was presently 
to provide for the young poet, and a commissionership, or a post 
in the stamps, or the secretaryship of an embassy, or a clerkship 
in the Treasury, came into the bard^s possession. — ^Thaokebat. 

Prest, Probably from the old French word meaning 
ready, prompt. 
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This Dyomede, as bokes us declare. 
Was in his needs prett and corageous. 
With Sterne voice and mighty lymee square. 

Ghauoeb. 

Preet for our joumej. — BsAUMOirr and Fletcher. 

Devise what pastime ye think best, 
And make ye sure to finde me preste. 

Spbnsbb, F<mr Ps. 

Pretence. Originally a claim, without conveying 
any meaning of deceit. 

Now bUnded God, quoth I, forgive me this offence, 
Unwittin^y I went about to malice thy pretence. 

Subset. 
Or doth this churlish superscription 
Pretend some alteration in good will ? 

Shakspbabb, I Henry VI, iv. i. 

The account of Candia by Robert Knot is written in a very 
simple style. He presents to his reader a very grave account of 
the noise which the devil makes in the woods of Candia, he 
does not pretend to deal with the devil, but appears to have used 
the fair and natural resources of observation. — Sydney Smith. 

Prevent. Used by old writers in its literal sense 
of coming before, whence it has gradually^ acquired 
the meaning of hindering. 

He came to conduct us to the Stranger's House, and said 
that he had prevented the hour because we might have the 
whole day before us for our business. — Bacon, New Atlantis. 

Arm, arm, they cried, arm, arm, the trumpets blow ! 
Their merry noise prevents the joyful blast : 
So hum small bees before their swarm they cast. 

Faibfax, Tasso. 

To-morrow morning we shall meet a pack of otter-dogs of 
noble Mr. Sadler's upon Amwell Hill, who will be there so early 
AS to prevent the sun rising.— Isaac Walton (1^30). 
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Yet there were three Maries went to the grave so early that 
they prevented the rising of the sun. — J. Taylor. 

The advantage conversation has over all other means of im- 
proving the mind is that it is more natural and more interesting : 
a book has no eyes and ears and feelings, the best are apt every 
now and then to become a little languid, whereas a living book 
walks about and yaries his conversation and manner, and prC" 
vents you from going to sleep. — Sydney Smith. 

Prime. The beginning of the day or year. 

Till on a day (that day is every ptHme), 
When witches wont do penance for their crime. 

Spenseb, Favry Queent i. 3. 

Early and late it rung, at evening and at prime, — Id. 

Sure pledge of day, that crown*st the smiling mom 
With thy bright circlet, praise him in thy sphere 
While day arises, that sweet hour of jinW.— Milton. 

The fiir greater part had been cut off in their primef by un- 
expected disease or fatal accident. — Eustace, Itaily. 

Principal. Used by some old writers for * princely.* 

But walked at will, and wandered to and fro 
In the pride of his freedom princtpal. — Sfenseb. 

And strengthen him with thy principal spirit. — Response to 
prayer for a Dean. 

Speaking for myself, I think I should have voted against the 
invention of the electric telegraph ; it appears to me that it 
chiefly seems to convey the news of misfortune rapidly, inac- 
curately, abruptly, and partially. We have now the fifth act of 
the tragedy before we know anything of the preceding ones. The 
facility of conveying information at once and desiring instructions 
dwarfis the mental powers in the subordinate, while the prvneipal 
at home is driven into madness by never having a sure moment 
of peace. — Sir A. Helps. 

Profligate. Discomfited, 
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Courage, the day at length is ours, 
And we once more as conquerors 
Have both the field and honour won, 
The foe is 'profligate and gone. — Butleb. 
Horace Walpole wrote to Chatterton the poet expressing 
doubts as to the authenticity of his poems. This appears to have 
excited the anger of Chatterton, who wrote to demand his 
manuscripts : he returned the specimens, and this coBcluded the 
intercourse between them, and as Walpole observes, * I never 
saw him then, before, or since ; he came afterwards to London 
and committed suicide, ^t is to be feared more in consequence of 
his own 'profligate habits than from any want of patronage.' — 
Lord DovBB. 

Fronmiciation. Once equivalent to rhetoric. 

Prowwnciation is an apt rendering both of the voyce, coun- 
tenance, and all the whole body, according to the worthyness of 
such words and matter as by speech are declared. — Dr. Wilson 
(1553). 

His pB'ox's] pronunciation of our language was singularly 
beautiful, and his use of it pure and chaste to severity. As he 
rejected from the pureness of his taste all vicious ornaments, 
and was most sparing indeed in the use of figures at all, so in 
bis choice of words he justly shunned foreign idiom, or words 
borrowed, whether from the ancient or modem languages. — 
Bbouoham. 

Prophesy. Now always to foretell, but once to 
preach. 

Prophesy unto the wind ; jprophesy^ son of man, and say to 
the wind. — Authorised Version, Ezek. xxxvii. 9. 

* Ay,* returned I, not knowing well what to think of the 
matter, * heaven grant they may both be the better for it this 
day three months.' This was one of the observations I usually 
made to impress my wife with the opinion of my sagacity, for if 
the girls succeeded, then it was a pious wish fulfilled, but if any- 
thing unfortunate ensued, then it might be looked upon as a 
jETn^A^.— Goldsmith. 
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Propose. To expound, confer, — senses which have 

now been lost. 

Good Margaret, run tbee into the parlour ; 
There shalt thou 6nd my cousin Beatrice 
Proposing with the prince and Claudio. 

Shakspeabe, Much Ado about Nothing, iii. i. 

My design in this book is not to explain properties of light 
by hypotheses, but to propose and prove them by reason and 
experiment. — Sir I. Newton. 

The French Convention. They have proposed to thrust all 
suspected persons, that is, all against whom they have no proof, 
into large buildings undermined, for the purpose of blowing them 
up if a counter revolution happens ! I hope this pandemonial 
proposal was suggested by the last sob of despair. How man- 
kind is improved in the manu&cture of malice and mischief 
since the Greeks, inspired by the Goddess of Wisdom, contrived 
80 silly and untoward a project as to present to a besieged town 
of their enemies a Brobdignag mare fiill of armed men I — 

HOBACE WaLPOLE. 

Fropound. This word once had the modem mean- 
ing of the preceding word, to * propose.' 

Dar*st thou to the Son of God ^propound 

To worship thee ? — Milton. 
There is a way of propounding an argument which is made 
use of by states and communities when they draw up a hundred 
thousand disputants on both sides. A certain grand monarch 
was BO sensible of his strength in this way of reasoning that he 
wrote upon his great guns * the logic of kings.' When one has 
to do with a philosopher of this kind one should remember an 
old gentleman's saying who had been engaged in an argument 
with one of the Roman emperors ; upon his friends telling him 
that he wondered that he would give up a dispute when he had 
visibly the best of it : ' I am never ashamed,' says he, ' to be 
confuted by one who is master of fifty legions.' — Addison. 

Propriety. Formerly, like proprietaSf gynonymous 
with property. 
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Hail, wedded love, mysterious law, true source 
Of human oflfepring, sole propriety 
In Paradise of all things common else. 

Milton, Parodist Lost. 
By me studiously omitted, and left as their propriety who 
have a mind to write the ecclesiastical history of those ages. — 
Id. 

Novels. The sins against propriety in manners are as flagrant 
as they are glaring. I do not speak of the hoyden vivacity and 
dancingHschool aflfability with which the vulgar novel writers 
deck out their countesses and princesses, but it would be eaey to 
produce instances of bookish and laborious pleasantry, of pert 
and insipid gossip, or mere slang set down as the brilliant con- 
versation of a witty and elegant society. — ^Adolphds. 

Provoke. Once, to move or urge, and also (like 
^ovoca/re) to appeal : but now, to excite the passions. 

Forced by our duties to God, forced thereto by his punish- 
ment, provoked by his benefits, drawn by our love to our country, 
to make such laws. — Sir Nicholas Bacon's Speech, "before the 
Queen. 

To provoJce to love and good works. — Babrow. 

A provocation is every act whereby the ofiSce of the judge or 
his assistance is asked. — Sir J. Oylofpe. 

In the hearing of God Himself and in the presence of His 
holy angels, so many heavenly acclamations, exultations, provo- 
cations and petitions pass. — ^Hooeeb. 

Swift could love and could pray through the storms and 
tempests of his furious mind. The stars of religion and love 
break out in the blue, shine serenely, though hidden by the 
driving clouds and the maddenM hurricane of his life. As is 
the case with madmen, certain subjects provoJce him, marriage 
is one of these. — Thackbbay. 

Puppet. Used as a verb, to * fondle.' 

Behold thy darling whom thy soul affects 

So dearly, whom thy fond indulgence decks 

And puppits up so soft in silken weeds. — Qxjables. 
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I am persnaded that a man who has many children and gives 
them a good education, is more likely to raise a &inily than he 
who has but one, notwithstanding he leaves him his whole 
estate. For this reason I cannot forbear amusing myself with 
finding out a general, an admiral, or an alderman, a divine, a 
physician, or a lawyer among my little people, who are now 
perhaps in petticoats, and when I see the motherly airs of my 
little daughters when they are playing with their puppets, I 
flatter myself that their husbands and children will be happy in 
the possession of such wives and mothers. — Spectator, 

Purchase. The old meaning of ' purchase ' is fami- 
liar to lawyers^ and is explained in the quotations from 
Blackstone. 

He that propounds to himself things greater than his needs, 
and is discontented and troubled when he fails of such purchases, 
ought not to accuse Providence. — J. Taylor. 

King William, Queen Mary, and Queen Anne, did not take 
the crown by hereditary right or descent, but by way of dona- 
tion or pv/rchaset as the lawyers call it, by which they mean any 
method of acquirii^ an estate otherwise than by descent. — 
Blackstone, OommentaHes, i. 3. 

The first purchaser, perquisitor, is he who first acqwred the 
estate to his family, whether the same was transferred to him 
by sale or gift or by any other method, except only that of de- 
scent. — Id., ib., ii. 14. 

When he gave his old clothes to Codrus, the poor man was 
ravished with joy, and went and gave God thanks for his new 
purchase. — J. Tatlob. 

Do you remember the brown suit which you made to hang 
upon you till all your friends cried shame ? It grew so thread- 
bare, and all because of that Beaumont and Fletcher which you 
dragged home late at night. Do you remember how we eyed 
it for weeks before we could make up our minds to the purchase f 
When you came home with twenty apologies for laying out a 
less number of shillings upon that print after Leonardo, was 
there no pleasure in being a poor man ! Now you have nothing 
to do but to walk into Colnaghi's and buy a wilderness of Leon- 
ardos — ^yet do you ? — C. Lamb. 
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Push. Once applied to the butting of an animal. 

If the ox shall push a manservant or a maidservant, he shall 
give unto their master thirty shekels of silver, and tlie ox shall 
be stoned. — Authorised Version, Exod. xxi. 32. 

Society for the Suppression of Vice. The violent modes of 
making men good have been resorted to at periods when the 
science of legislation was not so well understood as it is now. 
The improved knowledge and improved temper of later times 
push such laws into the background and silently repeal them. 
The fear of Grod can never be taught by constables, nor the 
pleasures of religion leamt from a common informer. — Stdnet 

SMIT&. 
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Quaint. Now always conveys tlie notion of some- 
thing odd or curious, but it once expressed what is 
neat, nice, comely, elegant, artistic, subtly devised or 
contrived. In Latin comptus. 

And of Achilles for his queinte speare, 
For he could with it both heal and dere. 

Chaucer, The Squiris Tale. 

They should set their intente to please their husbands. 
But not by the qudntise of their array. — ^Id. 

For such joy she in her hearte tooke 

Both of her quaint rings and her myrrdure. — Id. 

This cardinall his time hatli waited. 
And with his wordes slie and quaint, 
'the which he couth wisely paint.— GowBh. 

Drede and uncunning have made a strong bataille 

With weriness my spirit to assail, 

And with their subtle seeping in most quaint 

Hath made my spirit in making for to feunt. — Ltdgats. 
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She nothing quaint 
Nor *8damful of so homely fietshion. — Spensbb. 

O, if my temples were distained with wine 
And girt in girlonds of wild y vie twine. 

How I could rear the muse or stately stage, 
And teach her tread aloft in buskin fine, 

With quaint Bellona in her equipage. 

Id., Shepherds Calendar, 

Fine apparition, my quaint Ariel. 

Shakspeabe, Tempest, i. 2. 

Why then a ladder quaintly made of cords. 

Id., Romeo and Juliet, iii. i. 
But you, my lord, were glad to be employed 
To shew how quaint an orator you are. 

Id., 2 Henry F/, iii. 2. 
I never saw a better &shioned gown 
More quaint, more pleasing, more commendable. 

Id., Taming of the Shrew, iv. 3. 
Yes, yes ; the lines are very quaintly writ. 

Id., Two Gentlemen of Verona. 
But for a fine, quaint, graceful and excellent fashion, yours 
is worth ten on't. — Id., Much Ado about Nothing. 

There be as quaint (at least they think 
Themselves as quaint) that crave 
The match that thou, I wot not why, 
Mayst, but mislik'st to have. — Old Ballad. 

And light winds quaintly fanned her fluent hair. 

Sandys. 
It was a quaint difference the ancients did put betwixt a 
letter and an oration, that the one should be attired like a 
woman, the other like a man. — J. Howell, 1625. 
Throw hither all your quaint enamelled eyes. 
That on the g^reen turf suck the honied showers. 
And purple all the earth with vernal flowers.— MiLToy. 

Entering into holy orders, he [B. Corbet] became a most 
quaint preacher, and therefore much followed by ingenious 
men. — Wood, Athen. Oxon. 
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These points indeed you quaintly prove, 
But logic is no friend to love. 

Priob, Turtle <md Sparrow, 
Where'er the power of ridicule displays 
Her quaint-eyed visage. 

Akensidb, Pleasures of Imagination. 

He [Burghley] was prudently unwilling to put his hand to 
the instruments which changed the course of the succession, 
but consented to sign as a witness. It is not easy to describe 
his conduct at this most perplexing crisis in language more 
appropriate than that which is employed by old Fuller, * his 
hand wrote it as Secretary of State,* says that quaint writer, 
' but his heart consented not thereto.* — Macaulat. 

In many respects Fuller may be described as the very type 
and exemplar of that large class of religious writers of the seven- 
teenth century to which we emphatically apply the term * quaint.' 
That word has long ceased to mean what it once meant. 
By derivation, and by original usage, it first signified * scrupu- 
lously elegant, refined, exact, accurate,' beyond the reach of 
common art. In time it came to be applied to whatever was 
designed to indicate these characteristics — ^though excogitated 
with so elaborate a subtlety as to trespass on ease and nature. 
In a word, it was applied to what was ingenious and fantastic, 
rather than tasteful or beautiful. It is now wholly used in this 
acceptation, and always implies some violation of the taste, some 
deviation from what the ' natural' requires under the given cir- 
cumstances. . . . Now the age in which Fuller lived was 
the golden age of ' quaintness ' of all kinds — in gardening, in 
architecture, in costume, in manners, in religion, in literature. — 
Id., Edinburgh Review, 1842. 

Question. Once an account, description. 

The question of his death is enrolled in the Ci^itol, his glory 
not extenuated. — Shakspeabe, Julius Caesa/r, iiL 2. 

It is thus that vire ought to judge of the events and the men 
of other times ; the question with respect to them is not where 
they were but which way they were going. Did they exert 
tbemsalves to help on the human race or to stop it ¥ It is the 
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fundamental law of the world in which we live that truth shall 
grow — ^first the blade, then the ear, after that the full com in 
the ear. — Macaulat. 

Quick. Formerly used for living, alive. 
Amid the town, right in the g;iiick street. — Chauceb. 
* A Collection of Emblems, ancient and modern, quickened 
with Metrical Illustrations,* by John Withers. — Title of hook. 
The mercy that was quick in us but late 
By your own counsel is suppressed and killed. 

Shakspeare, Henry F, ii. 2. 
rd rather be set quick V the earth, 
And bowrd to death with turnips. 

Id., Merry Wives of Windsor, iii. 4. 
And soon arrived where that sad portrait 
Of death and labour lay, half dead, half quick, — Sfensib. 

He [Bonaparte] understood thoroughly the immense moral 
power which is gained by originality and rapidity of operation. 
He astonished and paralysed his enemies by his unforeseen and 
impetuous assaults, by the suddenness with which the storm of 
battle burst upon them, and whilst giving to his soldiers the ad- 
vantages of modem discipline, breathed into them by his quick 
and decisive movements the enthusiasm of ruder ages. This 
power of disheartening the foe and spreading through his own 
ranks a confidence and exhilarating courage which made war a 
pastime, and seemed to make victory sure, distinguished Napo- 
leon in an age of uncommon military talent, and was one main 
instrument of his future ^ower. — ^W. E. Channins. 

Quote. Once, to note or mark. 

I have with exact view perused thee, Hector, 
And quoted joint by joint. 

Shakspeabe, Troihia and Cressida, iv. 5. 
"What curious eye doth qtu>te deformities ? 

Shakspeabe, Romeo and Juliet, i. 4. 

There are people, says Landor, who think they write and 
speak finely because they have forgotten the language in which 
their fathers and mothers used to talk to them. And surely 
there are a thousand household proverbs which many a daisi^ 
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modem would think it beneath his dignity to quote either in 
speech or writing, one of which condenses more wit than could be 
extracted from all that was ever said or written by the doc- 
trinaires of the Edinburgh Schools. — Lockhabt. 



R. 



Bace. Properly a root, lineage, has an old meaning 
of taste or flavour. Hence the modem word *racy/ 
Blackstone, commenting on Shakspeare, ascribes to race 
and raciness in wine the meaning of tartness, but in 
this he is probably mistaken. 

None of our parts so poor 
But was a race of Heaven. 

Shakspeabe, Antony and Cfleopatra, i. 3. 

There came, not six days hence, from Hull a pipe 
Of rich Canary, which shall spend itself 
For my lady's honour. 
Greedy, Is it of the right ra^se ? 

Massingbr, a New Way to Pay Old Debts. 

Such comfort to us here your letter gives, 
Fraught with brisk racy verses.*— Cowley. 

Hack. An old word, meaning to wreak to the full. 

For it so falls out 
That what we have we prize not to the worth 
Whiles we enjoy it, but being lack'd and lost, 
Why then we rack the value. 

Shakspeare, Mtich Ado about Nothing, iv. r. 

i?acJt-rent is only the full value of the tenement, or near it. 
Blackstone, Commentaries. 

JSage. Once used for any powerful emotion. 
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His prophetic rage 
Given by Apollo. — Chapman. 

Chill penury repressed their noble rage, — Gray. 

Italian Opetxi. It was pleasant enough to see the most 
refined persons of the British Nation dying away and lan- 
guishing to notes that were filled with a spirit of rage or 
indignation. I remember an Italian verse which ran thus : * and 
turned my rage into pity' — which the English for rhyme's sake 
translated ' and into pily turned my rage.' By this means the 
soft notes that were adapted to pity in the Italian fell upon the 
word ' rage ' in the English. It often happened that the finest 
notes in the air fell upon the most insignificant words, and I have 
heard the most beautiful graces, quivers and divisions bestowed 
upon * then/ *for,' and ' from/ to the eternal honour of the English 
particles. — ^Addison. 

Baile. To roll. The word does not appear later 
than the middle of the seventeenth century. 

The purple blood eke firom the herte's vein, 
Doune railed right fast in most rufull wise. 

Chauceb, Lamentation of Mary Magdalen, 

A woman sitting sorrowfully wailing, 

Rending her yellow locks like wiry gold. 

About her shoulders carelessly down trailing, 

And streams of tears from her fair eyes forth railing, 

Spenseb, Fairy Queen. 

Light was the wound, but through her amber hair 

The purple drops down railed bloody red ; 

So rubies set in flaming gold appear. — Fairfax, Taaso, 

Hapture. Not always applied to emotions of the 
mind or senses. 

For those dogmas are long since exploded which asserted the 
raptmre of the first mom and the solidity of the heavens, in 
which the stars were supposed fiustened like nails in the vaulted 
roof of a hall. — ^Bacon. 

K 
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Then from a dewy mist 
Broke swift-foot Iris to her, and from all the darts that hiss't 
At her quick raptwre, — Chapman. 

And thick into the ship he threw his flash, 
That 'gainst a rock or flat her keel did dash. 
In headlong raptu/re. — ^Dryden. 

Sometimes, to give variety to our amusements, the girls sang 
to the guitar, and while they formed a concert my wife and I 
would stroll down the sloping field that was embellished with 
blue bells and centaury, talk of our children with rapture and 
enjoy the breeze that wafted with it health and harmony. In 
this manner we began to find that every situation in life might 
bring its own pecidiar pleasures — every morning waked us to a 
repetition of toil, but the evening repaid it with vacant hilarity. 
— Goldsmith. 

Bascal. A Saxon word for a lean animal. 

If we be English deer, be then in blood ; 
Not roscaZ -like, to fall down with a pinch. 
But rather moody mad, and desperate stags. 

Shakspearb, I Henry VI, iv. 2. 

Grannie, these Capons must one charger fill. 

That rascal spare, but all the &t ones kill. — Ootlbt. 

How will a right greyhound fix his eye on the best buck in a 
herd, and follow him and him only through a whole herd of 
rascal game. — Isaac Walton. 

"When he [Pope] had exasperated the Dunces, and threats of 
violence and personal assault were brought to him, the dauntless 
little champion never for an instant allowed fear to disturb him, 
or condescended to take any guard in his daily walks, except 
occasionally *his faithful dog to bear him company.' *I had 
rather die at once,' said the gallant little cripple, ' than live in 
fear of those rascals.* — ^Thaceerat. 

Bathe. This old Saxon word, meaning 'early/ 
existed till the time of Milton, but now only survives 
in the comparative ' rather,' 
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O dere cosin mine Dan John, she aaide, 
What aileth yon so rathe for to arise. 

Chauceb, The Shippmanne's Tale, 

And commonliche in every need 
The werst speeche is rathest herde, 
And leued till it be answerde. — Goweb. 

Too rathe cut off by practise criminall 

Of secrete foes. — Spenseb, Fairy Queen, iii, 3. 

The rather lai^bs bene starved with cold. 

Id., ShephercTs Calendar, 

Bring the rathe primrose that forsaken dies. — ^Ltoidab. 

Hear. To raise up. 

When Samuel, out of his kinde 
In Samarie was 9r4'eared, 
Long after he was dead. — Goweb. 
And he hath rered to us an horn of helthe in the house of 
Dauith his child. — ^Wiclif's Bible, Luke i. 

Most foreign writers who have given any character of the 
English nation, whatever views they ascribe to it, allow that 
the people are naturally modest ; it proceeds perhaps from this 
our natural virtue that our orators make use of less gesture 
or action than those of other countries. Our preachers stand 
stock still and will not so much as rear a finger to set off the 
best sermon in the world. We meet with the same speaking 
statues at our bars and all public places of debate. We can talk 
of life and death in cold blood : though our zeal breaks out in 
the finest tropes and figures it is not able to stir a limb about us. 
— Addison. 

Beason. Occurs in the sense of a motto. 

Margaret, daughter of the Earl of Warwick, married Sir 
John Talbot, Earl of Shrewsbury: her reason was 'Till Deith 
depart.* 

Elizabeth, married to Lord Latimer: her reason was 'Till 
my live*s ende.' — Boss's Earls of Warmck, 

Now have the goodness to observe what I mean, if you 
choose to quarrel with your eldest son, do it : if you «Jcfe ^^^Kt- 
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mined to be disgusted with the world and go and live in 
Westmoreland, do so ; if you are resolved to quit your country 
and settle in America, go ! Only when you have settled the 
reason upon which you take one or other of these steps, have the 
goodness to observe if the words in which those reasons are con* 
tained have really any distinct meaning, and if you find they 
have not, embrace your first-bom, forget America, unloose your 
packages, and remain where you are. — Stdnet Smith. 

Beceipt. Beception of gaests ; and so, room, space. 

In building we must respect situation, contrivance, receipt, 
strength, and beauty. — Fulleb. 

As for receipt a house had better be too little for a day, than 
too great for a year. — Id. 

Mr. Hogarth's dutiful respects to Lord • , finding that he 

does not mean to have the picture which was drawn for him, is 
informed again of Mr. Hogarth's necessity for the money. If 
therefore his Lordship delays the receipt of it for three days 
longer, it will be disposed of with the addition of a tail and 
some other little appendages to Mr. Hare the &mou8 wild beast 
man, Mr. Hogarth having given that gentleman a conditional 
promise of it fcHr an exhibition picture on his Lordship's refusal. 
— Letter of Hogarth to a NoUeman loho delayed payment for his 
portrait, 

Becess. The following instances exhibit a sense 
that has passed away. 

On both sides they made rather a kind of recess than a breach 
of treaty, and concluded upon a truce. — Bacon. 

We came into the world we know not how, and live on in a 
self-nescience, and go hence again and are as ignorant of our 
recess, — Glanvil. 

In the recess of the jury, they are to consider their evidence. 
— Sir Matthew Hale. 

David was become a favourite of the people, and on that 
account the object of Saul's jealousy : to avoid the ill effects of 
which he prudently retired. During this recess, Saul was seized 
with his disorder. — Wabbubton. 
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Such are the capital articles of tliis £Emious reeess, which is 
the basis of religious peace in Grermany. — Robertson. 

A heath pallet with the flowers stuck uppermost, had been 
prepared for Waverley in a recess of the cave, and here, covered 
with such spare plaids as could be mustered, he lay for some 
time watching the emotions of the other inhabitants of the 
cavern. — Sir Walteb Scott, Waverley, 

Becover. To gain. 

If I be she that may do you gladness, 

For every woe ye shall recover a bliss. — Chauceb. 

The forest is not three leagues off : if we recover that, we're 
sure enough. — Shaksfeabe, Two Gentlemen of Verona, v. i. 

He [Sir Walter Scott] was telling the story of a dying man 
escaping from his nurse and appearing at his club. In relating 
this he described with his deep and lingering tones, and with 
gestures and looks suited to each part of the action, the sick man, 
deadly pale, with vacant eyes, walking into the club room, the 
silence and consternation of the club, the supposed spectre giving 
a ghastly salutation, raising a glass to his lips, stiffly turning 
his bead from side to side as if pledging the several members, 
his departure, and the breathless conference of the club, as they 
recovered themselves from this strange visit.— Adolphus. 

Hector. Used by some old writers in its literal 
sense of * ruler.* 

Neptune, the great sea rector. — Chapman. 

Besigning Jove his right 
(As rector of the gods) to give the glory of the sight, 
Where he affecteth.— Id., Iliad, Bk. v. 

Dissembling grief as one that knew not ill, 
So can she rule the greatness of her mind, 

As a most perfect rectoress of her will, 
Above the usual weakness of her kind. 

Dbatton, Barons' Wars, Bk. i. 

The Rector is going to begin his sermon : he is a very 
learned man, people say he will be a Bishop one of these da.^^. 
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for he edited a Greek play and was private tutor to Lord 
Glitter. Now observe him — his voice how monotonous — his 
manner how cold — his face how composed, yet what are his 
words ? Fly the wrath that is to come ! Remember how 
terrible is the responsibility of life — how strict the account, 
how suddenly it may be demanded. — Lytton. 

Bede. To advise ; advice. 

The King Saul him axed rede. 

If that he should go fight or none. — GowEB. 

So that he work after his wife's rede. — Chauceb. 

But rede said Glauc^, thou magician. 

What means shall she outseek, or what way take ? 

Spekseb. 
Now less she feared that some fatal rede 
That warned him of woman's love beware. — Id. 

This have I brought to you, my sweet lyfe deir, 
Thairfoir I reid now that we make good cheyr, — DuNBAB. 
Who never gave to wicked read 
A yielding and attentive ear ; 
Who never sinners* paths did tread, 
Nor sat him down in scomer's chair. 

Bacon, Metrical Translation of Psalm i. 
Walcher, Bishop of Durham, was slain at Gateshead at the 
instigation of that memorable piece of advice — * Short rede, good 
rede, slay ye the Bishop.* — History of England, 1080. 

The eyes of men converse as much as their tongues, with this 
advantage, that the ocular dialect needs no dictionary but is 
understood all over the world. When the eyes say one thing 
and the tongue another, a practised man relies on the language 
of the eyes. You can read in the eyes of your companion 
whether your argument hits him, though his tongue will not 
confess it. There is a look by which a man shows he is going to 
say a good thing, and a look when he has said it. Vain and for- 
gotten are all the fine offers and offices of hospitality if there is 
no holiday in the eye. — Emebson. 

Keduce. To bring back. 
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Abate the edge of traitors, gracious Lord, 
That would reduce these bloody days again. 

Shakspeare, Richard III, v. 4. 

The most certain way by which the Church may be reduced, 
if she happen to stagger, slip, or err. — Bp. Jewell. 

Society for the Suppression of Vice. At present they should 
nominate themselves 'A Society for Suppresaing the Vice of 
Persons whose Income does not exceed £500 per annum.* The 
trespass that calls forth all the energies of a suppressor is the 
sound of a fiddle. That the common people are really enjoying 
themselves is now beyond all doubt, and away rush the Secre- 
tary, President, and Committee to clap the cotillon into the 
compter, and redv>ce the life of the poor to the regular standard 
of decorous gloom. — Sydney Smith. 

Befine. To reform. 

Presently he (Henry II) chooseth a Privy Council of clergy 
and temporality, and refineth the common law. — Fuller. 

Perhaps, however, while knowledge of the world constitutes 
the characteristic excellence of Voltaire, it also contributes 
to his characteristic defect. Genius may be world-wide, but 
it should not be world-limited. Voltaire never escapes this 
' visible diurnal sphere ; ' with all his imagination he cannot 
imagine the enthusiasm which lifts itself above the earth — with 
all his mastery of language he cannot achieve the highest realms 
of poetic expression. He is curbed by what he had learned to 
call in the r^ned world good sense and good taste. — Cax- 
toniana. 

Begiment. Has now lost its old meaning of ' rule * 
and 'government.* 

Queen of regiment (Juno). — Chapman. 

His ship of regiment t wheresoever he be, shall sooner rush on 
a rock than rest in a haven. — Sir P. SroNEY, 

'Forasmuch* as there was an Act made in the regiment of 
Mary, late Queen Dowager and Regent of this realm. — Scotch 
Protestations, temp, Charles I. 
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My Lord Bishop advised him (J. Taylor) the next time the 
spirit appeared to ask him these questions : Whence are you ? 
Are you a good or bad spirit ? Where is your abode ? How are 
you regimented in the other world, and what is the reason you 
appear in so small a matter ? — Life of J. Taylor. 

1 should Uke to have known the man who first ventured to 
leave off wearing his pigtail. What a great man he must have 
been 1 The pigtail presented every feature of folly which cos- 
tume can present : it was ugly, inconvenient, and ridiculous. 
It took up time, it spoilt clothes, it rendered assistance neces- 
sary. Think of the regiment having their pigtails arranged 
under the inspection of the prudent captain late at night that 

his regiment might be early in the field, ready for battle Sir A. 

Helps. 

Beligion. Once used for religious houses. 

Proclamation passed within this realm touching the sup- 
pression of religion. — ( 1 540.) 

And would have preferred to enter religion and end his days 
in a monastery. — Froude's History. 

The wisdom of America secures to all sects their just rights, 
gives to each of them their separate pews and bells and steeples, 
makes them all aldermen in their turn, and quietly extinguishes 
the faggots which each was preparing for the combustion of the 
other. Nor is this indifference to religioiia subjects, but pure 
civilisation — it is a deteimination that happiness and peace shall 
not be violated by the insolence of any human being in the garb 
and under the sanction of religion. — Stdnet Smith. 

Bemember. No longer to ' remind.' 

I have thought fit to remember you of my former letters in 
favour of the said David. — Sir P. Sidney. 

If I had been remembered, 
I could have given my uncle's grace a flout. 

Shakspearb, Richard III, ii. 4. 

Man hath a weary pilgrimage. 
As through the world he wends, 
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In evoy "tas^ f^n joatk to age. 

Still ^RODtent attends. 

With beaTines lie casts hk tj9 

Upon tiwroad before. 

And stOl rtwt^mAart with a sigh 

The days that are no more. — SorrHKT. 

Bemit. To refer. 

These be weQ nigh the words of Lodan; whether the 
ooonsel be good, I rtwtyUe it to the wise readers.— Sir T. £uoT, 
The Govemour. 

We win contract his [Becket's] acts in proportion to our 
history, remitting the reader to be satisfied in the rest firom other 
authors. — Fullkb. 

Their rents are remitted to them in sugar and rum, the pn>- 
duce of their estates. — Smith's Weakh ofNatiotM. 

Death is the most irrevocable punishment, which is in some 
sense a good ; for however necessary it might be to inflict labour 
and imprisonment for life, it would never be done. Kings and 
Legislatures would take pity after a great lapse of years ; the 
punishment would be remitted, and its preventive efficacy there- 
fore destroyed. — Sydney Smith. 

Bemorse. This word has passed from the meaning 
of * compassion ' to the stronger sense of * contrition.' 

The abuse of greatness is when its disjoins 

Remorse from power. — Shakspearb, Julius Casar, ii. i. 

He was none of these remorseful men, 
Gentle and affibble, but fierce at all times, and mad then. 

Chapman. 
O Eglamore, thou art a gentleman, 
(Think not I flatter, for I swear I do not,) 
Valiant, wise, remorseful^ well accomplished. 

Shakspbabe, Two Gentlemen of Verona^ iv. 3. 

There is yet one evil more that I must take notice of, and 
that is, the running of metaphors into tedious allegories. This 
becomes abominable when the lustre of one word leads a 
writer out of his road, and makes him wander from his subject 
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for a page together. I remember a young fellow of this turn, 
who, having said by chance that his mistress had a world of 
charms, took occasion to consider her as one possessed of frigid 
and torrid zones, and pursued her without remorse from one pole 
to the other. — Addison. 

Bents. Formerly, like reditus^ returns of payment 
generally; now limited to profits arising from lands 
and houses. 

Idle ceremony ! 
What are thy renU ? What are thy comings in ? 

Shakspeare, Henry 7, iv. i, 

I will detain you no further, wishing you quick rents, sound 
wares, good prices, sure payment. — Fuller. 

The Trader. He throws down no man's endosures, and 
tramples on no man's com. He communicates his profits with 
mankind ; by the preparation of his cargo, he furnishes employ- 
ment and subsistence to a greater number than the richest 
nobleman, and even the nobleman is obliged to him for finding 
out foreign markets for the produce of his estate and for making 
a great addition to his rents. — Steele. 

Repair. Persons are now said to be 'restored' 
rather than ' repaired.' 

O younge freshe folkis, he or she. 

In which that love upgrowith with your age, 

Bepaireth him from worldly vanatie. — Chauceb. 

Repair me with thy presence, Silvia, 

Thou gentle nymph, cherish thy forlorn swain. 

Shakspeare, Two Gentlemen of Verona, v. 4. 

There are divisions in families which make even the Penates 
tremble, but there is current in the world an invisible cement 
which is incessantly repairing injuries and filling rents. — Miss 
Bremer. 

Beport. Once, like rapport, meant 'relation to.' 
The kitchen and stables are iU-placed, and the coiridor 
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worse, having no report to the wings of the house they join 
to. — J. Evelyn. 

Police. There was an ear open through all France to catch 
the whispers of discontent, a power of evil. Of all instruments 
of tyranny this is the most detestable. Bonaparte at the head 
of an army is a dazzling spectacle, but Bonaparte heading a 
horde of spies, compelled to doubt and fear these bad instru- 
ments of his power, compelled to divide them into bands, and to 
receive their daily reports from each, so that, by balancing them 
against each other and sifting their testimony, he might gather 
the truth, Bonaparte thus employed is anything but imposing. 
It requires no great elevation of thought to look down on such a 
spectacle, and we see in the anxiety and degradation which it 
involves the beginning of that retribution which tyranny cannot 
escape. — ^W. E. Channino. 

Bepose. To deposit. Fuller uses the word with 
the meaning of ' to arrange.' 

Pebbles reposed in these diffit amongst the earth, being not 
so dissoluble and more bulky, are left behind. — Woodward. 

All being settled and reposed^ the Lord Archbishop did pre- 
sent his Majesty to the Lords and Conmions. — Fuller. 

Gay's Pastorals. They are to poetry what charming little 
Dresden china figures are to sculpture. Graceful, minikin, fan- 
tastic, with a certain beauty always accompanying them, the 
pretty little personages of the pastoral, with gold clocks to their 
stockings, and fresh satin ribbons on their crooks, and waistcoats 
and boddices, dance their loves to a minuet tune played on a 
bird-organ, approach the charmer or rush fix)m the false one 
daintily on their red-heePd tiptoes, and die of despair or rapture 
with the most pathetic little grins and ogles, or repose simpering 
at each other under an arbour of pea-green crockery, or piping 
to pretty flocks that have just been washed in a stream of 
bergamot. — ^Thackeray. 

Beprove. To confute. 

Beprove my allegation if you can, 
Or else conclude my words effectual. 

Shakspeare, 2 Henry F/, iii, i* 



I 
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Comeliness of person and decency of behaviour add infinite 
weight to what is pronounced by any one. *Tis the want of this 
that often makes the rebukes and advice of old rigid persons of 
no effect, and leaves a displeasure in the minds of those they are 
directed to ; but youth and beauty, if accompanied by a graceful 
and becoming severity, is of mighty force to raise even in the 
most profligate a sense of shame. In Milton the devil is never 
described as ashamed but once, and that at the reproof of a 
beautiful angel. — ^Addison. 

Besentment. In its modern usage expresses an 
angry remembrance instead of a strong sense or feel- 
ing. 

He retains vivid resentment of the more solid morality. — Sir 

T. MORB. 

Some fSEU^es we admire and doat on, others in our impartial 
apprehensions no less deserving, we can behold without resent- 
ment ; yea, with an invincible disregard. — Glanvil. 

I am so fully persuaded of your affection, and have so re- 
sented the effects of it, that I undoubtedly assiire myself of your 
favorable assistance therein. — Princess Palatine to Sir Julias 
C<Bsar. 

On the death of my dear son, your Lordship was pleased 
with so much humanity and condescension to send to and comfort 
me in that sad loss, and to express your own resentment of it. — 
Dr. Barrow to the Earl of Nottingham, 1630. 

For return of so transcendent grace we do all in one voice, 
with all resentment can be imagined, in all humility, raider our 
most bounden thanks. — Letter of Council to Charles J. 

George III. He ruled the most enlightened nation of modem 
times, he presided over the destinies of the British Empire, the 
only free state in the world during an age that witnessed the 
establishment of independence in the new hemisphere, and the 
extension of liberty over a great portion of the world. He was a 
man generally of amiable disposition, and few princes have been 
more exemplary in their domestic habits or in the offices of 
jprtvate friendship. But the instant that his prerogative was 
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oonoemed or his will thwarted, tlie most unforgiTiog rt9emtfmmU 
took poaseanoQ of his whole Invast. — Bsougham. 

Resolntioiu Formerly equivalent to dissolution. 

That kind of death which gradually steals upon the body by 
simple re»oluti<m and the wasting of age is a subject that no 
physodan has treated suitably. — Baoon. 

The Protestant enthnsiagt. He has no general quarrel ¥rith 
the Establishment, he would gladly be admitted among its 
humble ministers, and he is told that if it is his resolutum to be 
a preacher he must be a schismatic. His choice is soon made, 
a Ucenoe is obtained, a plain brick building with a desk and 
benches is run up, and named Ebenezer or BetheL In a few 
weeks the Church has lost for ever a hundred families. Far 
different is the policy of Rome. She enlists him in her service, 
assigns him some forlorn hope in which intrepidity and im- 
petuosity is more wanted than judgment, and sends him forth 
with her benediction and applause. — Macaulat. 

Besolve. To remove doubt, and so to inform. 

Give me some breath ! 
Before I positively speak in this 
I will resolve your Grace immediately. 

Shaksfeabe, Richard III, iv. 2. 

And the exploit might pass for current, if Gonstantius, the 
vmter of his life in the next age, bad resolved us bow the British 
army came to want baptizing. — Milton. 

He would have the Spirit resolve him how the fallen angels 
were in Heaven, before they were cast out from thence. — J. 
Taylor. 

Resolve me, strangers, whence and what you are. 

Dbtden. 

^I went with Mr. Godolphin to the Bishop of Ely to be rt" 
solved whether masses were idolatry. — J. Eveltn. 

In the first years of his life a genius lives unknown to him- 
self and to others. The mother of Sheridan, herself a literary 
female, pronounced early that he was the dullest and most hope- 
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less of her sons. Tasso pondered upon five different subjects 
before he could resolve upon the choice of his epic. Men of 
genius have frequently an unsettled impulse without having dis- 
covered the object of its aptitude. — I. Disbaeli. 

Retain. Occurs in the sense of entertaining. 
One Trishe Busshoppe came to me whome I retained at my 
table and gave him certain crownes. — Archbishop Pabkeb. 

For the moving of pity our principal machine is the hand- 
kerchief, and indeed in our common tragedies we should not 
know that the persons are in distress by anything they say, if 
they did not from time to time apply their handkerchief to their 
eyes. Far be it from me to think of banishing this instrument 
of sorrow frx)m the stage. A disconsolate mother with a child 
in her hand has frequently drawn compassion from the audience, 
and has therefore retained a place in several tragedies. A 
modem writer being resolved to double the distress and melt his 
audience twice as much, brought a princess on the stage, with a 
little boy in one hand and a girl in the other. This, too, had 
a very good effect.— Spectator. 

Retire. This word has lost its early meanings * to 
bring back ' and * to return.' 

Thus wept the old King and tore off his white hair, yet all 

these 
Retired not Hector : Hecuba then fell upon her knees. 

Chapman. 
Stay and retire not with this man^s life, or die. — Id. 

I was conducted to my apartment in a distant part of the 
building. I must own that when I heard door after door shut 
after my conductor retired, I began to consider myself as too &ir 
from the living and somewhat too near to the dead. We passed 
through what is called the king's room — a vaulted apartment 
garnished with trophies of the chase, and said by tradition to be 
the spot of Malcolm's murder. In spite of the truth of histoiy, 
the whole night scene in Macbeth's Castle rushed at once upon 
me, and struck my mind more forcibly than ever when I have 
seen its terrors represented by John Kemble and his inimitable 
Bister. — Sir Waltbb Scott. 
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Betnbution. Once used for re-payment, without 
a sense of yindictiyeness. 

The King thought he had not remunerated his people suf- 
ficiently with good laws, which evermore was his retribution for 
treasure.— Bacon, Benry VII. 

Beside the other graces and civilities I had from you, exact 
this open retribution of my thanks. — J. Evelyn. 

Caesar Borgia having resolved with his father Alexander 
the Sixth to poison Cardinal Cometto, feasted the Cardinal for 
the purpose ; but having prepared poisoned wine, the butler in 
mistake presented the Pope and Borgia with the prepared 
goblets, so that the murderers fell into their own traps, the one 
to die, the other to survive by a strange and ghastly effort, to 
perish by a worse fall. As the butler was purposely kept 
Ignorant of the contents of the bottles there was some chance in 
that. Fortune, says Menander, sometimes takes a surer aim 
than we: retribviion comes upon the very heels of the act. — 
Fbiswell. 

Beward. Formerly signified either a favourable or 
unfayourable recompense. 

He hath not dealt with us after our sins, nor rewarded us 
according to our iniquities. — Authorised Version^ Psalm ciii. lo. 

Nevertheless every man shall receive according to his 
labour : if he preach much, the more shall be his reward, if he 
preach little, thereafter shall be his reward.— Fbyth. 

Yet not escaped of the due reward 
Of his bad deeds. — Spenseb. 

Then look at the gigantic Brougham — sworn in at twelve 
o'clock, and before six has a bill on the table abolishing the 
abuses of a Court, which has been the curse of the people of 
England for centuries. For twenty-five long years did Lord 
Eldon sit in that court surrounded by misery and sorrow, which 
he never held up a finger to alleviate. The widow and the 
orphan cried to him as vainly as the town-crier cries, when he 
offers a small reward for a full purse. The bankrupt of the 
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Court became the lunatic of the Court, estates mouldered away 
and mansions fell down, but the fees came in and all was well. — 
Sydney Smith. 

Bighteously. Once equivalent to * rightfully.' 

Turn from us all those sins which we most righteously have 
deserved. — Prayer Book. 

If instead of prescribing to ourselves indifferent actions as 
duties, we apply a good and zealous intention to all our indif- 
ferent actions, we make our existence one continued act of 
obedience, we turn our diversions and amusements to our eternal 
advantage, and are righteously pleasing Him (whom we are 
made to please) in all the circumstances and occurrences of life. 
Steele. 

Boad. Occurs in the sense of a raid or inroad. 

Whilst the siege continued, a number of Scottish men made 
a road into the country of Glendale. — ^Holinshed. 

Coleridge taking up the down of a thistle which lay by the 
road-side and holding it up, said, ' The tendency of this thistle is 
towards China (after observing the direction in which it was 
borne by the wind), but I know with assured certainty that it 
will never get there, nay, that it is more than probable that 
after sundry eddyings and girations up and down, backwards 
and forwards, it will be found somewhere near the place in 
which it grew.' Then turning to me, * I refer to your ex- 
perience, if you ever knew the probabilities or suppositions of 
any man or set of men realized in their main features perma- 
nently — the flux and change of events unfit all laws for after 
times.' — S. Coleridge. 

Robust. No longer used in the bad sense of 
' violent.' 

Hardly would one see a man of more grim aspect, and no less 
robust and rude in his behaviour. — Eullbb. 

Bums. His person was strong and robust, his manners rustic, 
not olawnish ; a sort of dignified plainness and simplicity which 
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received part 'of its effect, perhaps, from one*s knowledge of his 
extraordinary talents. There was a strong expression of sense 
and shrewdness in all his lineaments; the eye alone, I think, 
indicated the poetical character and temperament. It was large, 
and of a dark cast, and glowed (I say literally glowed) when he 
spoke with feeling or interest. I never saw such another eye in 
a human head, though I have seen the most distinguished men 
in my time. His conversation expressed perfect self-confidence 
without the slightest presumption. — Sir Waltbb Scott. 

Boom. Formerly a place, as well as an apartment, 
and also used for a box or gallery at a theatre. 

And love the uppermost rooms at feasts. — Avdihmnsed Vernon, 
Matthew xxiii. 6. 

I beg it with as forced a looke as a player that in speaking 
an epilogue makes love to the two-penny roume for a plaudit. — 
Hotpital of Incu/rcible Fools, 1600. 

Joe in his holiday clothes was like a scare-crow in good 
circumstances — nothing fitted, and everything grazed him. He 
emerged firom his room in a full suit of Sunday penitentials. — 
G. Dickens. 



Botten. Presents a change of meaning from soft- 
ness to decay, but the old sense survives in 'rotten- 
stone * and ' BiOtten-row.' 

They were left moiled and dirtied with mire by reason of the 
deepness of the rotten way. — Knox. 

Canning, It is well known how much more attachment was 
conceived for his memory by his &mily and his devoted personal 
friends than by his most staunch political adherents. The friend- 
ships of statesmen are proverbially of rotten texture. — Bbouoham. 

Buffle. A ruff or ruffle was an article of dress 
puffed out with folds and plaits. 

Shall I rt^ it in new devices, with chains and bracelets, 
with rings, with robes ? — ^Ltlt. 
S 
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The tailor stays thy leisure 
To deck thy body with his rvffiing treasure. 

Shakspearb, Taming of the Shrew, iv. 3. 

Lady, I cannot rt^ it in red and yellow. 

Ben Jonson, Cynthia's Bevels. 

The Stage. But among all our tragic artifices I am most 
offended with those that are made use of to inspire us with 
magnificent ideas of the persons that speak. The ordinary 
method of making a hero is to clap a large plume of feathers 
upon his head. As these superfluous ornaments make a prince, 
a princess generally receives her grandeur firom those additional 
incumbrances that fiEdl into her tail, I mean the broad sweeping 
tail that follows her in all her motions, and finds constant em- 
ployment for a boy who stands behind her to open and spread it 
to advantage. I must confess my eyes are wholly taken up with 
the page's part. It is in my opinion a very odd spectacle to see 
a queen venting her passion, and a little boy taking care all 
the time that she does not ruffie the tail of her gown. — ^Addison. 

Bumble. A cry or noise. 

The people cried and rambled up and down, 
That with his ores herd he how they sayde, 
Where is this false tyrant, this Neroun ? 

Ghauoeb, The Mwik's TaU, 

Delighting ever in romhd that is new. — CrOWER. 

In the meanwhile the skies 'gan rumble sore. 

Subset, Mmd, Bk. iv. 

Whilst at dinner, we heard a very loud rumhlvihg noise, like 
distant thunder. We found the noise to originate from the break- 
ing off of huge bodies of ice. The ground on which we were 
standing was at least two leagues off from the spot where the 
fall of ice had taken place. — ^Vancouvbb. 

Bummage. Tumult Now, a bustling search. A 
miscellaneous sale of goods in the docks is called a 
* rummage sale/ 
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Asid this (I take it) 
Is the main motive of our preparationSy 
The source of this our watch, and the chief head 
Of this post-haste and rummtige in the land. 

Shakspeabe, Hamlet, i. i. 

Our greedy seamen rummage every hold. 
Smile in the beauty of each wealthier chest, 

And as the priests, who with their gods make bold. 
Take what they like, and sacrifice the rest. 

Dbtden, Aivmu MirabiUs. 



s. 



Sacred. Formerly used as dedicated to ill as well 
as to good ; and so, accursed. 

Gome, come, our empress, with her scusred wit> 
To villainy and vengeance consecrate, 
Will we acquaint with all that we intend* 

Shakspbabb, Titiu AndranicM, ii. i. 
Tim, Most «acred Sir — 
Theo. Sacred, as 'lis accurs'd. 

Is proper to me. 

Massinobb, Emperor of the East, iv. 5. 

For sacred hunger of my gold I die : 

Then showed his grisly wound, and last he drew 

A piteous sigh, and took a long adieu. — ^Dbydbn. 

O sacred hunger of pernicious gold ! — Id. 

I must tell you a private woe that has hi^pened to me in my 
neighbourhood. Mr. William Stanhope bought Pope's house and 
garden. The former was so small and bad one could not avoid 
pardoning bis hollowing out that fragment of the rock Parnassus 
into habitable chambers ; but would you believe it ? he has cut 
down the sacred groves themselves ; in short, it was a little bit 
of ground of five acres enclosed with three lanes, and seeing 
S 2 
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nothing, Pope had twisted and twirled and rh3aned and harmo- 
nised this till it appeared two or three sweet little lawns opening 
and opening beyond one another, and the whole surrounded by 
impenetrable woods. — Hoback Walpolb to Miss Berry, 

Sad. Serious, steady; now always coiiyeys the 
notion of grief. 

This messenger drank sadly ale and wine. — Ghauoeb. 

O stormy people, unsad and ever imtrew. — Id. 

In thy youth be lusty, sad wheu thou art old. — Ltdoate. 

Tell me in sadness who she is you love. 

Shakspbabe, Borneo and Jtdiet, i. t. 

Gall to me 
•All my sad captains ; fill our bowls once more. 

Id., AntoTiy and Cleopatra, iii. ii. 

Be modest in each assembly, and rather be rebuked of light 
fellows for maidenlike shame-&cedness, than of your sad fiiends 
for pert boldness. — Sir P. Sednbt. 

A sober, sad, and comely, courteous dame. — Spensbb. 

Sombrius is one of these sons of sorrow ; he thinks himself 
obliged in duty to be sad and disconsolate, he looks upon a 
sudden fit of laughter as a breach of his baptismal vow. An 
honest jest startles him like blasphemy; describe a pubUc cere- 
mony, he shakes his head. All tiie little ornaments of Hfe are 
pomps and vanities ; he is scandalized at youtiii for tbeing lively, 
and at childhood for being playful; he sits at a christening or a 
marriage feast as at a funeral. After all Sombrius is a religious 
man, and would have behaved himself very properly had he lived 
when Christianity was under a general persecution. — ^Addisok. 

Saints. Persons devoted to pious purposes. The 
term is now rather applied to distinguished Christians 
canonized by the Church. 

For the perfecting of the saints for the ministry. — Authorised 
Version, EpheHans iv. 12. 

A fUhors. The most fortunate live to see their talents contested 
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and their best works decried. Hume's philosophical indifference 
could often suppress the irritability which Pope and SmoUet fully 
indulged ; but were the feelings of Hume more obtuse, or did 
his temper, gentle as it was, constitutionally bear with tairUly 
patience the mortifications his literary life long endured I After 
recomposing two of his works, which incurred the same neglect 
in their altered form, he raised the most sanguine hopes of his 
History ; but he tells us ' miserable was my disappointment/ — 

I. DiBBAXLI. 

Savages. Wild animals. 

All sorts of subtlest savages which many a wooded hill 
Bred for him. — CHAFMAif . 

Sierra Leone, The houses of the natives have seldom any 
other opening than the door. The entrance of a house is seldom 
closed by anything but a mat, which is occasionally let down and 
is a sufficient barrier against all intruders. The most intimate 
Mend will not presume to lift the mat and enter unless the 
salutation is returned. A woman by pronouncings the word 
mo-orradee (I am busy) can prevent her husband from entering. 
The explanation of these pieces of superlative refinement among 
8a/vage$ is that they are not mere ceremonies but religious ob- 
servances. — ^WlNTERBOTTOM. 

Scale. To disperse, divide. The word in this sense 
shows an afSnity to the American ' skedaddle.' 

The huge heaps of cares that lodged in my mind 
Are dcdUd from their nestling place, and pleasures passage 
find. — History of Clyomen, 1599. 

An old sack is aye shaUdng, — ^Bat's Scottish Proverbs, 

The great ancients who, if they were not philosophers, were 
always men of genius, saw, or imagined they saw, a divinity 
within the man. It is alike experienced in the silence of study, 
and amidst the roar of the cannon, in painting a picture, or in 
sealing a rampart. — I. Disbabli. 

SoriptuTe. Not always limited to the sacred 
writings. 
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College of WaUingford. I will at my charge repair the 
altar-cloths, and set in every one of them his Grace's arms, with a 
tcripture of memory that his Grace conferred such ornaments to 
his Grace's Chapel. — ^Dr. Loudon to Lord Privy Seal, 1530. 

What's here ? 
The scriptvres of the loyal Leonatus, 
All turned to heresy. — Shakspeabe, Cymheline, iil 4. 

The Cartoons of Raphael. These are representations from 
Scripture of no less actions than those of our blessed Saviour 
and his Apostles. When St. Paul is preaching to the Athenians, 
with what wonderful art are almost all the tempers of mankind 
represented in that elegant audience. Tou see one credulous of 
all that is said, another wrapt up in deep suspense, another 
saying there is some reason in what he says, another angry that 
he destroys a favourite opinion which he is unwilling to give up, 
another wholly convinced and holding out his bands in rapture, 
while the generality attend and wait for the opinion of those who 
are of leading character in the assembly. — ^ASDISOK. 

Sculpture. Once, engraving as well as carving. 

Examples are best precepts, and a tale 
Adorned with sculpture better may prevail 
To make men lesser beasts than fdl the store 
Of tedious volumes. — Ogilby, JSsop. 

Or to copy or counterfeat any of the sculptures or ingrave- 
ments therein. — Id. 

An arbour. You enter by an easy ascent of steps lined with 
turf and fenced with a balustrade of sloping bay-trees. The 
roof was a fine concave, peculiarly elevated and stately, not em- 
bossed with sculpture, not mantled over with fret-work, but far 
more delicately adorned with the Syringa's silver tufbs and the 
Laburnum's flowering gold, whose large and lovely clusters 
gracefully pendent from the leafy dome, disclosing, their sweets 
to the bee, and gently waving to the balmy breath of spring, 
gave the utmost enrichment to this charming bower. — ^Hbbvet. 

Secure. Once bad the meaning of ' careless ' in a 
bad sense. 
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Gideon smote the host, for it was secure, — Authorised Version, 
Judges viii. ii. 

In divinity there cannot be a progress analogous to that 
which is constantly taking place in pharmacy, geology, or navi- 
gation. None of these sciences have the smallest bearing on 
the question whether man is justified by faith alone, or whether 
the Invocation of Saints is an orthodox practice. It seems to us 
that we have no security for the future against the prevalence of 
any theological error. — Maoaulat. 

Seminary. An old term for an English Papist 
educated abroad. 

As awhile agone, they made me, yea me, to mistake an 
honest zealous poursuivant for a seminary, — Ben Jonson. 

New schools that are not restricted by any established 
routine should give a fair trial to experiments in education 
which afford a rational prospect of success. If nothing can be 
altered in the old schools, leave them as they are, injure none, 
destroy nothing, but let the public try whether they cannot have 
something better. If the experiment do not succeed, the public 
will be convinced that they ought to acquiesce in the established 
methods of instruction, and parents will send their children to 
the ancient seminaries with increased confidence. — Sydney 
Smith. 

Sensible. Full of life or feeling ; a meaning now 
changed to the possession of moral or intellectual per- 
ception. 

This sensible warm motion to become 
A kneaded clod. 

Shakspeabe, Measure for Mectawre^ iii. i. 

There was in Mirabeau not indeed anything deserving the 
name of virtue, but that imperfect substitute for virtue which is 
found in all superior minds, a sensibility to the beautiful and 
good, and which mingled with the desire of admiration some- 
times gave to his character a lustre resembling the lustre of true 
goodness, as the ' faded splendour wan ' which lingered round 
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the Mien archangel resembled the exceeding brightness of those 
spirits who had kept their first estate. — Maoaulat. 

Servile. Once physically as well as morally ' low.' 

Unadvised are those Planters who, having choice of ground, 
have built their towns in places of a servile nature. — ^Fulleb. 

There is hardly anything in which mankind is so thoughtless, 
so servile, and as regards ideas so povertynstricken, as in oma- 
mentation. The imitative nature of the monkey comes out 
strong upon such occasions, but perhaps the death-blow given to 
beauty and variety of ornament was when the system of moulding 
was invented. This of cour^ suits man's indolence, as orna- 
ments can be turned out by the thousand. — Sir A. HsLPS. 

Seven. An oriental expression signifying any 
small number, and so used by some old English 
writers. 

And the child sneezed seven times, and the child opened his 
eyea.^AtUhorised Version^ 2 Kirigs iv. 35. 

Has been a vile thief this seven year. 

Shakspeabe, Much Ado about Nothing, iii. 3. 

And at the side a door 
Contrived, and provisions laid in large. 
For every bird and beast and insect small, 
Game sev*ns and pairs, and entered in as taught 
Their order. — MiLTON. 

It was thus that the tough old tower of Glammis, ' whose 
birth tradition notes not,' once showed its lordly head above 
seven circles, if I remember right, of defensive boundaries, 
through which the friendly guest was admitted, and at each of 
which the suspicious person was unquestionably put to his 
answer. A disciple of Kent had the cruelty to render this 
splendid old mansion more parkish, and to bring his mean and 
paltry gravel walk up to the very door from which, deluded by 
the name, one might have imagined Lady Macbeth issuing forth 
to receive King Duncan. — Sir Waltsb ScotI?. ^ 
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SeveraL Formerly used more distinctly as ' sepa- 
rate ' than now. 

Each fettered ghost slips to his aevercU grave. — Milton. 

Let not thy common rooms be severalf nor thy several rooms 
be common. Chambers and closets are to be private and re- 
tired. —Fulleb. 

Cromwell^s third Parliament split on the same rock as his 
second, over the Constitutional Formula, ' How came he there?' 
' Why did he not give it up, retire into obscurity again, as the 
law would not acknowledge him ? ' cry several. That is where 
they mistake. For him there was no giving it up. Let him 
once resign, Charles Stuart and the Cavaliers waited to kill him, 
to kill the cause and him. This Prime Minister could retire no 
whither except into his tomb. One is sony for Cromwell in his 
old days : his complaint is incessant of the heavy burden Pro- 
vidence had laid on him — heavy, which he must bear till death. 
Let the hero rest. — Cabltlb. 

Severity. 'Discipline' is an old meaning of this 
word. 

While they dress and comb out their opportunities of their 
morning devotion and half the day's severity, and sleep out the 
-care and provision of their souls. — ^Fuller. 

There are a few characters which have stood the closest 
tests and the severest scrutiny, which have been tried in the 
furnace and have proved pure, which have been declared sterling 
by the general consent of mankind, and which are visibly 
stamped with the image and superscription of the Most High. 
These great men we trust that we know how to prize, and of 
these was Milton. The sight of his books, the sound of his 
name, are refreshing to us. They are powerful not only to 
delight, but to elevate and purify; nor do we envy the man 
who can study either the life or writings of the great Poet and 
Patriot without aspiring to imitate, not indeed the sublime 
works with which his genius has enriched our literature, but 
the zeal with which he has laboured for the public good. — 
Maoaulat. 
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Shame. Now a consciousness of guilt, but once 
modesty, virtue. 

And shame hindereih eyery wight. — Chauokb. 

Being cast from heaven by want of skaiM 
In mj proud mother. — Chapman. 

Sheer. Often means in Shakspeare * pure/ ' dear ' ; 
now * unmingled.' 

Thou sheer, immacuUte, and silver fountain. 

From whence this stream thro' muddy passages 

Hath held his current. — Shakspeabe, Bichdrd III, y. 3. 

Satire consists in the exaggeration of some alleged vice or 
folly to the ignoring of other components in the moral being of 
the individual satirised, until the individual is reduced almost to 
an abstraction of the idea which the satirist wishes to hold up 
to scorn ; and a Tartuffe becomes less a hypocritical man than 
an allegorical personification of sheer hypocrisy. So, on the con- 
trary, with Shakspeare the one dominant passion is softened and 
shaded off into various other tints, and it is through the compli- 
cated functions of the living man that the dominating idea winds 
and undulates. — Caxtonicma, 

Shrew. Applied by Qower and other early writers 
to both sexes alike, in the sense of one who annoys or 
molests. 

The old shrewe Sir Laimcelot smote me downe. 

History of Prince Arthur, Pt. ii. c. 133. 

Jacob was a good man, Esau a shrewe. 

Dives and Pauper, c. so. 

But Yulcanus, of whom I spake, 

He was a shrewe in all his youth. — Goweb, Bk. v. 

As our Saviour said by the wicked baily, which, though he 
played the £silse shrewe for his master, provided yet wilily some- 
what for himselfe.'Sir T. Mobe, Confutation of Tyndale. 

Shrewd. Used by Wiclif for * crooked,* and by 
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Shakspeare as ' having the qualities of a shrew.' The 
meaning is now confined to the more favourable sense 
of wary, sagacious. 

And the prophete saith; 'Flee threwednesse and do good- 
nesse; seke pees and folwe it, in as mnchel as in thee is.' — 
Ghauceb, Tale of Mdibeus. 

And shretoed things schulen be dressed things, and shaip 
thinges [rough places] onto pleyn wayes. — Wiclif'b Bible, 
Lukevi. 

Who in his pore prayers forgetteth none of you all, nor your 
babes, nor your nurses, nor your good husbands, nor your good 
husbands' shrewde wyyes, nor your father's shrewde wyfe, nor our 
other friends. — Sir T. More, Letter from the Tower. 

Her elder sister is so curst and shrewd, 

Shakspeare, Taming of the Shrew, i, i. 

Of all the plots the king hath laid for me 
This was the shrewdest, 'tis my life they seek, 
And they shall have it. 

BsAUM ONT and Flbtcheb, The Noble Gentleman, 

Whom he [Byron] had loug known and accompanied &r, 
whom he had found watchful over his sickness and kind in his 
sorrow, glad in his prosperity and firm in his adversity, true in 
council and trusty in peril, a friend often tried and never found 
wanting, a man of learning, of talent, of shrewdness^ and of 
honour. — ^Btbon (of Hobhouse). 

Shrill. Applied by old writers, in the sense of 
' clear/ to rivers and fountains. 

Not underneath sweet shades and foimtains shriU, 
Among the nymphs, the fairies, leaves, and flowers. 
But on the steep, the rough and craggy hill 
Of virtue stands this bliss.— Fairfax, Tasso, 

And thence she fled 
Ambling along the meads and rivers shriU, 
And yet she thought, she knew, she did no ill. — ^Id. 
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Oar hare took a large field under vta, followed by the full oty 
in view. I must confess the brightness of the weather, the 
cheerfulness of eyerything around me, the chiding of the hounds 
which was returned upon us by a double echo from the neigh- 
bouring hiUs, with the hallooing of the sportsmen and the ahriU 
sounding of the bom, lifted my spirits into a most lively pleasure, 
which I freely indulged because I was sure it was innocent. If 
I was under any concern, it was on accoimt of the poor hare 
that was now quite spent and almost within reach of her 
enemies, when the huntsman getting forward threw down his 
pole before the dogs. — ^Addison. 

Singular. Except in grammar, no longer used in 
the sense of ' single.' 

Whereunto every man shall singvlarly say his advice, and 
then it may be subscribed by the Lords there. — Order of CauneU, 
Edward VI. 

ByrovCs Death, Never shall I forget the Hngvlar, the stun- 
niug sensation which the intelligence produced. We could not 
believe that the bright race was run when he went down to 
dust. It was as the abrupt clo^ of some history of deep passion 
in our actual lives — the interest, the excitement, of years came 
to a gloomy pause. — Lytton. 

Skill. ' It skills ' means in old writers ' makes a 
difference,' ' signifies.' 

I am to get a man, — ^whate'er he be. 

It skills not much, well fit him to our turn. 

Shakspeabe, Taming of the Shrew, iii. a. 

Shall she work stories or poetry t 
It sHUeth not which. — Lilly. 

I warrant Love 
Is very like this that folks talk of so 
I skill not what it is. — ^Beaumont and Flbtcheb. 

Skip. Would not now be used in connection with 
a tragic eyent^ as in the following instance. 
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For when she saw that Bomans won the town, 

She took her children all and shipt adown 

Into the fyre, and chose rather to deye.— tChauobb. 

An Opera Dancer. I will describe you her performance : she 
will curtsey to her middle, and then rise in a pirouette two yards 
high ; this is her preliminaiy step. She will then set off and 
skip over the whole area of the stage, lighting on it only occa- 
sionally, trying her limbs, and as it were provoking the dance 
from aikr, and then will present herself to the spectators in all 
the variety of human shapes. One while you may see her * many 
twinkling feet ' suspended in the air — ^at last, she will poise her^ 
self upon the extremity of the left toe, and bring the right 
gradually up to the level of the eye — (the house will hold its 
breath), — and then she will give herseU ^ rotatory motion, con- 
tinuing it till she becomes invisible. Tou can no more count 
her legs than the spokes of a rail-waggon carrying the Presi- 
dent's message. — The American in PaHa, 

Slick. An old form of ' sleek.' 

Both of one hair did shine, 
Both of an age, both of a height as measured by a line, 
Whom silver-bowed Apollo bred in the Pierian mead. 
Both slick and dainty.— Chapman, lUad. 

Slight. Now rather passively *to neglect,' than 
actively ' to overthrow.' 

A wonderful and sudden change in the &ce of the public ; 
the new Protector Bichard slighted \ several pretenders and 
parties strive for the Government ; all anarchy and confusion. 
Lord have mercy upon us ! — J. Evelyn. 

He who writes otherwise than for money, says Dr. Johnson, 
is a fool. So thought Mr. Burke, so said Darwin, and so think 
most others whose works are in request by the world, or who 
know the solitary toil by which alone a good work can be pro- 
duced. No man in any station in life, no statesman, no lawyer, 
no ph3r8ician, no cleigyman, no soldier gives his labours mental 
or bodily without hire. Why then should not the author have 
his hire without let or without slightJ—^AMXa Pbiob. 
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Sly. Now implies some degree of affectation or 
meanness attached to its older sense of artfulness or 
dexterity. 

Calliope, thou sister wise and dy, 

Aad thoa, Minerva, guard me with thy grace. 

Chauceb. 

Lo, I send you as sheepe in the middyl of wolves ; therefore 
be ye tlye as serpents, and simple as doves. — ^Wiolif's BibUf 
Matthew I., 

It happened mine honest friend Hector Macdonald came in 
before dinner to ask a copy of my seal of arms with a sly kindli- 
ness of intimation that it was for some agreeable purpose. — 
Sir Waltbb Soott. 

Smell. To trace, discern. 

So from that time forward I began to smeiU the word of God. 
— ^Bp. Latimeb. 

.Accept me, and in me from these receive 
The smell of peace towards mankind. — ^MiLTOir. 

I did get a vote signed by all concemiDg my issue of war- 
rants, which they did not smell the use I intended to make of it. 
— S. Pbpts. 

A sick man sits upon a green bank, and when the dog-star 
parcheth the plains and dries up rivers, he lies in a shady bower 
and feeds his eyes with a variety of objects, herbs, and trees; 
and to comfort his misery he receives many delightful smdls and 
fills his ears with that sweet and various harmony of birds. 
' Gk)od God,' saith he, * what a company of pleasures hast thou 
made for man ! ' — ^Bubton. 

Sort. Some old meanings of this word are obsolete, 
such as lot, a company, condition, rank in life : also 
used as a verb, to allot, appoint. 

In some particular occasions more than the general »orU of 
my coat. — John Abukdel, 1590. 
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Gome try me if this sort be oun, and either render thus 
Glory to others, or make them resign the like to us. 

Chapman. 

Make a lottery, 
And by device let blockish Ajaz draw 
The sort to fight with Hector. 

Shakspxabe, TroUua and Oressida, i. 3. 

That he was the Lord Ambassador 
Sent firom a tort of tinkers to the King. 

Id., 3 Henry VI, iii. 3. 

Mine eyes are full of tears, I cannot see, 
And yet salt water blinds them not so much. 
But they can see a sort of traitors here. 

Id., Biehard II, iv. i. 

Thou keep'st me from the light ; 
But I will sort a pitchy day for thee. 

Id., 3 Henry VI, v. 6. 

Ye shall be slain, all the sort of you : yea as a tottering 
wall shall ye be. — Prayer Booh, Psalm Ixii. 3. 

It is said that she rose that day very early, and conmianded 
all her sorte to go to the Fayre, and would suffer none to tany 
at home. — Letter to Lord Dudley on Amy RobsarVs death, 

Ceylon,, Oyster lotteries are carried on here to a great extent. 
They consist in purchasing a qaantity of the oysters unc^ned, 
and running the chance of finding or not finding pearls in them. 
The European gentlemen who attend the fishing through duty 
or curiosity are particularly fond of these lotteries, and fre- 
quently make purchases of this sort, — Pescival's Ceylon, 

Souse. An old word, meaning 'to strike vio- 
lently.' 

So sore he soused him on the compass'd crest. 
That forced him to leave his lofty dell.^SPSNSEB. 

The wary fowl that spies him toward bend, 
His dreadful souse avoids. — ^Id. 
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The gallant monarch is in arms. 
And, like an eagle o*er his aerie towers, 
To sotue annoyance that comes near his nest. 

Shakspeabb, King John, v. 2. 

Above all, with considerable disposition to talk, I was not 
permitted to open my lips withoat one or two old ladies who 
watched my couch being ready to souse upon me 'imposing 
silence with a stilly sound.' — Sir Walter Scx)TT. 

Sparkle. To scatter, now obsolete. 

Beaten, an't please your Grace, 
And all his forces sparkled, 

Beaumont and Fletoheb, Loycd Subject, i. 5. 

The walls and castell razed, and the inhabitants sparckled 
into other cities. — Srow's ArmcUs, 

Charles Lamb's letters are full of himself and his usual inces- 
sant delightful mannerism ; they abound in heart, peculiarity, 
unworldly pathos, humour, irony, fun, nonsense, balderdash, 
madness ; yet all so deliciously fresh and rich, so peppered with 
old word condiments, so brimful of the sparkling ' wine of life/ 
so tartly singular in their spirit and style, that we sigh to think 
they are included in everything that has an end. — Gilfillan. 

Spill. Once to waste or destroy. 

That thou would'st suffer innocence to spiU, 
Or for to spiU, or for to save. — Chauoeb. 

SpiM not the morning, the quintessence of the day, in recrea- 
tions ; for sleep itself is a recreation. Add not therefore sauce 
to sauce. And he cannot properly have any title to be re- 
freshed who was not first faint. — ^Eulleb. 

At a little distance from Sir Boger de Coverley's house there 
is among the ruins of the abbey a long walk of aged elms, which 
are shot up so very high, that when one passes under them the 
rooks and crows that nest upon the tops of them, seem to be 
cawing in another region. I like this retirement the better be- 
cause of an ill report it lies under for being haunted. My 
good friend the Butler begged me not to venture myself in it 
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after sanset, for that one of the footmen had been almost 
frightened to death in it by a spirit, and one of the maids 
coming home late that way with a pjJl of milk on her head, 
heard snch a rustling among the leaves that she let it tpiU, 
No living creature ever walks in it besides the Chaplain.— 
Addison. 

Spinster. Used till the middle of the last century 
in its original meaning of one who spins. 

The qnntters and the knitters in the sun. 

And the tree maids who weave their thread with bones. 

Do use to chant it. — Shakspease, Twelfth Night, ii. 4. 

But as a spinster poore and juste, ye sometimes see strait 

lac'd 
About the weighing of her web, who (careful) having 

change, 
For wbich she would provide some meanes, is loth to be 

too large 
In giving or in taking weight ; but ever with her hand 
Is doing with the weights and wool, till both in just poise 

stand. — Chapmah, Iliad, 

The Registrar Greneral is in possession of a greater number of 
£miily secrets than any other person in the kmgdom. Nothing 
is more curious than his experience with r^[ard to marriage 
and non -marriage, bachelors and spinsters, husbands and wives, 
widowers and widows, and the chances as to how many of us 
will ever be married at alL This proeaio functionary can teXL 
us more on the subject than any 2Uidkiel or Raphael, any for- 
tune-tellers or astrologers, any novel writers, whether sensa- 
tional or sentimentaL — Once a Week, 



Spleen. The spleen was supposed to he the seat 
of varying humours, and hence the word has formerly 
been used indifferently for immoderate merriment or 
excessive melancholy and resentment. 

On which hand a lark song from the spleen, — Dukbab. 
T 
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Brief as the lightning in the coUied night. 
That in a spleen unfolds both heaven and earth. 
And ere a man hath power to say Behold ! 
The jaws of darkness do devour it up : 
So quick bright things come to confusion. 

Shakspeabe, Midsummer NighVs Dream, i. i. 

I know her for 
A spleeny Lutheran. — Id., Henry VII T, iii. 3. 

Were it not glory that we more affected, 
Than the performance of our heaving spleens. 

Id., TroUus and Cressida, ii. a. 

Like an angry ape. 
Plays such fantastic tricks before high heaven 
As make the angels weep ; who with our spleens 
Would all themselves laugh mortal. 

Id., Measwrefor Measure, ii. 2, 

That the passions directly opposite to these, laughter and 
spleen, are no less at Shakspeare^s command; that he is not 
more a master of the great than the ridiculous in human nature. 

-^POFB. 

If highly bom, intolerably vain. 

Vapours and pride by turns possess her brain, . 

Now gayly mad, now sourly splenetic ; 

Freakish when well, and fretful when she's sick. — Id. 

Lord Man^ld, He had a constant command of himself, 
never betrayed into anger or impatience, nor ever showing 
spleen or any other bi^ach of strict equality and perfect equa- 
nimity, either towards parties or their advocates. — Bbougham. 

Spright. ) In some old writers synonymous with 
Sprightly.) * spirit/ * spiritual' 

Appeared to me with other spritely shows 

Of mine own kindred. — Shakspeabe, Cyrribeline, v. 5. 

Half of this breast, this spright and will, 
i)ied in the breast of Astrophil., 

Spensbb (of Sir P. Sidney). 
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See he gathers up his aprighi. 
And begins to hunt for life. 
Bbauxont and Flbtchkb, The Faithful Shq>herde$9, iv. i. 

Ill £Kte assumed a body thee t' afl&ight. 
And wrapt itself in terrors of the nig^t : 
ril meet thee at Philippi said the spright, — Cowlet. 

Horace Walpole. He coins new words, destroys the senses of 
old words, and t¥n8ts sentences into forms which make gram- 
marians stare. But all this he does, not only with an air of 
ease, but as if he could not help doing it. His wit has in it 
essential properties of the same kind with that of Cowley and 
I>onne. Like theirs it consisted in points of contrast and 
points of analogy too subtle for conmion observation. His tone 
was light and fleering, his topics were the topics of the dub 
and ball-room, his strange combinations and sprightly allusions, 
though very closely resembling those which tire us to death in 
the poems of the time of Charles the First, are read with 
pleasure constantly new. — Macaulat. 

Stalk. The old meaning, of a quiet or even stealthy 
walk, is still retained in * deer-stalking.' But the word 
now generally implies a proud and stately st.ep. 

She took the Princess by the hand. Madam, will ye stalk 
Privily into the garden, and see the herbes growe. 

Ltdqatb. 

Mrs. Siddans, Who shall sit majestic on the throne of 
Tragedy — a Goddess, a prophetess, and a muse — the lightning 
of her eye flash'd o*er the mind, startling its inmost thoughts, 
and the thunder of her voice circled through the labouring 
breast, rousing deep and scarce-known feelings from their 
slumber ? Who shall stalk over the field of horrors, its presiding 
genius, or play the hostess at the banqueting scene of murder f 
Who shall walk in sleepless ecstasy of soul, and haunt the mind, 
aye, ever after, with the dread pageantry of suffering and guilt ? 
While the stage lasts there will never be another Mrs. Siddons. 
Tragedy seemed to sit with her, and the rest are but blazing 
comets or fiery exhalations. — BEazlitt. 
T 2 
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Stork. The old meaning, of stiff and strong, is ob- 
solete. 

Me carrying in his clawes starke. 

As lightly as I were a lark. — Chauoeb. 

Take from me, O Lord, this lukewarm or rather starkf cold 
manner of meditation, and this dulness of prayer. — Sir T. 
More. 

Whom when the good Sir Guyon did behold, 
EUs heart gan wax as stark as marble stone. 

Sp£|rsBB. 

Many a nobleman lies gtark and stiff 
Under the hoojb of vaunting enemies. 

Sha^spea^b, I Henry IV, v, ^ 

As fast lock*d up in sleep as guiltless labour, 
When it lies starkly in the traveller's bones. 

Id., Measure for Measure, ir. 2- 

Stark beer, boy, stout Sfiid strong beer. 

BEAUM0N7 and Fletcher. 

Tell me, ye naturalists, who sounded the first march and 
retreat of the tide ? Why does not the water recover his right 
over the earth, being higher in nature ? Whence came the salt, 
and who boiled it, which made so much brine ? When the winds 
are not only wild in a storm, but even stiwk mad in a hurricane, 
who is it that restores them again to their wits, and brings them 
asleep in a calm? — ^Fuller. 

Starve. To perish ; now only bj hunger or cold. 

Here starf the fiiir Narcissus. 

Narcissus was a bachelere. 

That love had caught in his dangere. — Cbauoer. 

The career of Genius is rarely one of fortime or happiness, 
and the father who may not himself be insensible to gloiy, 
dreads lest his son be found among that obscure multitude, that 
populace of mean artists, self-deluded, yet self-satisfied, who 
must starve at the barrier of mediocrity. — L Disraeli. 
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Stay. To omit. 

When yon have done my messa&re to tbem I require you not 
to stay to search thoroughly yourself, that I may be satisfied, 
and that with such convenient speed as you may. — Lord 
Dudley, on Amy RobsarCs dmth. 

Let us stay to consider to whom we owe our ameliorated 
condition, to the successive few in eveiy age, more indeed in one 
age than another, but relatively to the mass of mankind always 
few — such men as the first Christians who proclaimed theur 
doctrines to Uie pagan world, such lightnings as were flashed by 
Wickliff, Huss, Calvin, Zuinglius, Latimer, across the papal 
darkness, and such in our own times the agitating truths with 
which Thomas Clarkson and his excellent confederates, the 
Quakers, fought and conquered the le^^alised banditti of man- 
stealers. — Colebidob. 

Stead. Used by Dryden for a bedstead. 

Thou hast a chamber stead 
Which Vulcan purposely contrived, there sleep 
At pleasure. — Dryden. 

It is a great convenience to those who want wit to furnish 
out a conversation that there is something or other, in all 
companies where it is wanted, substituted in its stead, which 
according to their taste does the business quite as well. That 
which we call punning is greatly affected by men of small 
intellects : thus, if you talk of a candle, he can deal with you, 
and if you ask him for some bread, a punster should think 
himself very ill-bred if he did not give it ; and if he is not as 
well-bred as yourself he hopes for grains of allowance. — 
Spectator, 

Still. No longer used in the sense of always. 

I wonder that you will still be talking, Signior Benedick ; 
nobody marJLS you. — Shakspeabb, Mueh Ado about Nothing, i. i. 
^iCl quiring to the young-eyed Cherubins. 

Id., Merchant of Venice, v. i. 
Ch3rmist8 would be rich if they could still do in great quan- 
tities wiiat they have sometimes done in little. — Boyle. 
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What would I give not to have heard the calamities fallen on 
the heads of the King and Queen of France. I know no more 
yet than of their being betrayed and stopped at Clermont^ and 
ordered back to Paris with their children. What superabun- 
dance of woe ! To expect insult, ignominy, a prison, perhaps 
separation, or death, without a ray of comfortable hope for these 
infants. That their imprisonment and danger should have been 
grievous I do not wonder, but to await dissension and anarchy 
amongst their tyrants was the best chance they had in store. 
But though both will still happen in time, I stiU believe what 
advantage either or both will produce may be very doubtful. — 
Horace Walpole. 

Stitches. Furrows. 

And many men at plough, that drave earth here and there. 

And tum'd up stitches orderly. — Chapman. 

Thomson. Those parts of any author which ore most liable 
to be stitched in worsted and framed and glazed are not by any 
means always the best. The moral descriptions and reflections 
in Thomson's Seasons are in an admirable spirit, and. written 
with great force and fervour. His poem of Liberty is not 
equally good, his Muse was too easy and good-natured for the 
subject. SpleeQ is the soul of patriotism and of public good, but 
you would not expect a man who has been seen eating peaches 
off a wall with both hands in his pockets to be overcome with 
spleen, or to heat himself needlessly about ai^ abstract idea. — 
Hazlitt. 

Stomach. Pride. 

Mr. Travers, whom your Lordship names in your letter, is to 
no man I think better known than to myself. I did elect him 
Fellow of Trinity, being before regected by Mr. Beaumont for his 
intolerable stomach, whereof I had afterwards such experience 
that I was forced by due punishment so to weary him that he 
was fiiin to travel and depart from the college to Greneva.— 
Archbishop Whitgitt to fjord BurUigh. 

He was a man 
Of an unbounded stomjoch, ever ranking 
HixMelf with Princes.— Shakspeabb, Henry VIII, iv. a. 
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Can you dress the boys' hair ? No : then you won't do for a 
school. Have you had the small-pox ? No : then you won't do 
for a school. Can you lie three in a bed ? No : then you will 
never do for a school, "^ave you a good stomach ? Tes ? then 
you will by no means do for a school. — Goldsmith. 

Strait. Narrow. 

Strait is the gate, and narrow is the way, which leadeth unto 
life. — Authorised Version^ Matthew vii. 14. 

Irishman, He is a flying enemy, hiding himself in woods and 
bogs from whence he will not draw forth but into some strait 
passage or perillous foard. — Spenseb* 

Stranger. A foreigner. 

Queen Mary had made an odious marriage with a stranger, 
which is now in question whether your Majesty shall do so or 
no. — Sir Philip Sidney to Queen Elizabeth. 

I am a most poor woman and a stranger. 
Bom out of your dominions, having here 
No judge indifferent, nor no more assurance 
Of equal friendship and proceeding. 

Shakspbabe, ffenry VIII, ii. 4. 

The fitcility with which we received the literature of foreign 
countries instead of being a reason for neglecting our own is a 
strong motive for its cultivation. It were better to have no 
literature than form ourselves unresistingly on a foreign one. 
The true sovereigns of a country are those who determine its 
mind, its modes of thinking, its tastes, its principles, and we can- 
not consent to lodge this sovereignty in the hands of strangers. 
A country, like an individual, has dignity and power only in 
proportion as it is self-formed. We say let others spin and 
weave for us, but let them not think for us. — ^W. E. Channing, 

Subscribe. To submit, obey. 

For Hector in his blaze of wrath subscribes 
To tender objects. 

Shaksfeabe, TroUvs and Cressida, iv. 5. 
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I never g^ve you kingdoms, callM you children ; 

Ton owe me no subscription ; why then let fall 

Your horrible pleasure. — Shakspeabe, King Lear, iii. 2. 

A pim may easily be too curious anH artificial. Who has not 
been to a party of professors in that line where after making 
a poor word run the gauntlet till it is ready to drop, after 
hunting and winding it through all the possible amh<ige8 of 
similar sounds, after squeezing and hauling and tugging at it, 
' till the very milk of it will not yield one drop further, suddenly 
some obscure, unthought-of fellow in a comer, whom the com- 
pany passed over as we do by a known poor man when a money 
subscription is going round, makes a Robin Hood's shot so 
exquisite that anything ulterior to that is despaired of. — 
C. Lamb. 

Suddenly. Once, like the Italian stibito, quickly, 
directly, and not always, as now, unexpectedly. 

May it please my Lord to taste a glass of Greek wine first, 
and suddenly she shall attend my Lord. — Massingeb. 

This last letter is written with so urgent and serious an air 
that I cannot but think it incumbent upon me to comply with 
her commands which I shall do very suddenly, — Steele. 

Titian^ s * Bacchus and Ariadne,^ Precipitous with his reeling 
Satyrs about him, re-peopling and re -illumining suddenly the 
waste places, drunk with a new fury beyond the grape, Bacchus, 
born of fire, fire-like, flings himself at the Cretan, with the desert 
all ringing with the mad cymbals of his followers. Made lucid 
with the presence and new offers of a god, as if unconscious of 
Bacchus, or but idly casting her eyes as upon some unconceming 
pageant — her soul undistracted from Theseus, Ariadne is still 
pacing the solitary shore. — C. Lakb. 

SiLfQ.cient. Now ' enough,* but once had a stronger 
meaning of ' ample.' 

A full, perfect and sufficient sacrificQ. — Book qf Common 
Prayer. 

J)r, Johnson* He emeirged at length fix»m cock-lofts and 
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sixpeDiiy ovdjnarie* iato the tocietj of tlie poHdied ukI tlie 
opulent. His fuDe warn estobiubei. A penskm tuMeiemt for 
hU want! had been omfierred upon him, and be came fortb to 
astonub a generatkn witb wbidi be bad ahnoet as little in 
comnxm as witb Frencbmen and Spaniards. — Macaulat. 

Soi^gest. To tempt. 

Lafeu. Hc^ tbee, tbere^s mj pnne : I gire tbee not tbis 
to mggai tbee from tfay master tbon talk'st of; serre bim 
stia—SHAKSFKA&E, M$ Wdl tJUU Ends Wdl, iv. 5. 

Wben devils will tbeir blackest ons pot on, 
Tbey do mgffetl at first with beavenlj sbowa. 
As I do now. — Id^ Othello, iL 3. 

Hie Welsb bare fiends pecnliar to themseWes wbom tbey 
caQ ' Anson's dogs/ Tbe name Anson signifies tbe ' miknown.' 
This being is the enemy of mMikiml and his dogs are frequoitlj 
beard bunting in the air. To these dogs I conceive Shakspeare 
aUndes wben be talks of the noise of hunters heard in the air in 
bis Tempest, and spirits in tbe shapes of dogs ; and for this and 
many other peculiarities relatire to Wales he was probably in- 
debted to Sir John Price, the Antiquary, who lived much in the 
English Courts. It is tuggetUd that the cries heard in the air 
may have proceeded from the flight of wild birds during the 
daiimeas of the night. — OwEir Joxes. 



Taint. Now, to infect ; bat once, to stain, or dye. 

To taint bis tresses in the Tyrrhene main. 

Maslow, Dido. 

A life of gambling and intrigue and &ction left the nature of 
Charles Fox as little tainled with selfishness and fisJsehood, and 
his heart as little hardened, as if he had lived and died in a 
farm-house, or rather as if he h^ not outlived bis childish 
yean. — ^BROUOHAir. 
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Tale. A reckoning, a number told : now, a story. 

The tale of bricks which they did make. — Authorised Vet'- 
sum, ExodtLS v. 8. 

And every shepherd tells his talei 

Under the hawthorn in the vale. — Milton. 

What a supremely interesting business in age after age is 
the choice of the Pope ! As for romance, what is there to be 
compared to the History of the Popes ? Such works as Ranke 
and Milman have written are, to the mature mind, what the 
Tales of the Genii are to the child. Now you have a man 
dragged from the hermit's cell in which he cannot stand upright, 
to be the potentate of potentates of the earth. — Sir A. £Lbilps. 

Talent. Applied to tbe will or appetite. 

And al to-torn lay eke her hair 

About her shoulders here and there. 

As she that had it al to-rent 

For anger and for mal talent. — Chauoeb. 
The nation generally was without any ill talent to the Church. 
— ^Lord Clabendon. 

Byron, I never knew any one climb so high. He wrote 
from impulse, never from eflfort, and therefore I have ever 
reckoned Bums and Byron the most genuine poetical geniuses 
of modern time. Half a century before we have many men of 
high poetical talent, but none, I think, of that ever gushing and 
perennial fountain of natural waters. — Sir Walteb Soott. 

Tall. EEigb-spirited, courageous. 

As taU a trencherman, that is most certain, as e'er demo- 
lished pie fortifications as soon as batter'd. — Ben Jonson. 

A tall man is never his own man till he is angry. What's a 
tall man unless he fights ? — Id. 

There are assembled those heads which live for ever on the 
canvas of Reynolds. There are the spectacles of Burke and the 
tall thin form of Langton, the courtly sneer of Beauderk and 
the beaming smile of Garrick, Gibbon tapping his snuffbox, and 
Sir Joshua with his trumpet in his ear. In the foreground is 
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that strange figure which is as familiar to us as the figures of 
those among whom we have been brought up ; we see the eyes 
and mouth moving with convulsive twitches, then comes the 
* Why, Sir ? ' and the * What then, Sir ? ' and the * No, Sir/ and 
the 'You don't see your way through the question. Sir.' — 
Maoaulat. 

Task. Pi-obably the same word as * tax,' in which 
sense it occurs. 

He deposed the King, 
Soon after that deprived him of his life, 
And in the neck of that, tasked the whole state. 

Shakspeabb, I Befivry IV t iv. 3. 
Necker tells us that the era of threescore years and ten is 
an agreeable age for writing. Tour mind has not lost its vigour, 
and envy leaves you in peace. ' If man be a bubble it is time 
I should hasten my taskf for my eightieth year admonishes me 
to get my baggage together ere I leave the world,* wrote 
Varro. — I. Disbaeli. 

Taste. To try or feel, not only with the tongue or 
palate. 

ToBte your legs, Sir ! — Shakspeare, Twelfth Night, iii. i. 

Milton. Like the hero of Homer he enjoyed all the pleasures 
of fascination, but he was not fascinated ; he listened to the song 
of the Sirens, yet he glided by without being seduced to their 
&tal shore : he tasted the cup of Circe, but he wore about him 
a sure antidote against the effects of its bewitching sweetness. — 
Maoaulat. 

Tease. Originally, to pull or pluck ; and so, to vex. 
To * toze ' is probablythe same word. 

He bare a bente bow, 

And he with that an arrow hathe hent, 

And gan to teise it in the bow. — Goweb. 

Think* st thou for that I insinuate, or toze from thee thy busi- 
ness, I am therefore no courtier ? — Shakspeabe, Winter*8 Tale, 
iv. 3. 
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Bridget mu8t have a story — ^well, ill, or indifferently told — 
80 there be life stirring in it and plenty of good or evil luxsidents. 
Narrative teases me. I have little concern in the progress of 
events ; ont-of-the-way humours and opinions, heads with some . 
diverting twist in them, the oddities of authorship please me 
most. — C. Lamb. 

Temper. Once used for constitution of both body 
and mind. 

Of a most healthful temper, of a lively colour, and vigorous 
limbs. — Description of FuUer. 

How comes this, Sir John ? Fie, what man of good temper 
would endure this tempest of exclamation? — Shakspbabe, 
2 Henry JV, ii. i. 

Hampden very seldom rose till late in a debate ; his speaking 
was of that kind which has in every age been held in the highest 
estimation by English Parliaments. Beady, weighty, perspic- 
uous, condensed, his perception of the feeling of the House was 
exquisite, his temper imalterably placid, his manner eminently 
courteous. — Maoaulay. 

Tempt. Now, to entice ; but formerly, to put to the 
proof. 

God did tempt Abraham. — Authorised Version, Gen, zzii. i. 

Our creed is that the science of government is an expen* 
mental science, and that like all other experimental sdenoes it 
is generally in a state of progression. No man is so obstinate 
an admirer of the old times as to deny that medicine, surgery, 
botany, chemistry, engineering, navigation, are better understood 
now than in any former age. We are tempted to say that it is 
the same with political science. Like those other sciences which 
we have mentioned it has always been working itself dearer and 
clearer, and depositing impurity after impurity. There was a 
time when the most powerful of human intellects were deluded 
by the gibberish of the astrologer and the alchymist, and just so 
there was a time when the most enlightened and virtuous 
statesmen thought it the first duty of a government to persecute 
heretics, to found monasteries, to make war on Saracens. — 
Macaulat. 
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Tender. Used by Shakspeare in the meaning of 
* r^ard ' or * guard/ 

Thou hast shew'd thou mak*8t some tender of my life 
In this fair rescue thou hast brought me to. 

Shakspbare, I Hewry IV, r. 4. 

Be opposite all planets of good luck 

To my proceedings if, with pure heart's love, 

ImiAaculate devotion, holy thoughts, 

I tender not thy beauteous princely daughter. 

Id., BMard III, ir. 4. 

I tender so the safety of my liege. — Id., $ Senry VI, iii. i. 

Female's virtues are of a domestic turn, the family is tiie 
proper province for private women to «bine in. If they must 
be showing their veal for the public, Ist it be against those who 
are open, professed, undoubted en^mues of their faith, liberty 
and coimtry. When the Romans were pressed by a common 
enemy, the ladies voluntarily tendered all their rings aad 
jewels. — Addison. 

Termagant. Now applied to women of violent 
temper, but, like ' shrew ' and * witch/ not originally 
confined to the female sex. 

He expresses his concern that she should fall into the hands 
of such Tarmagants (Lord Mayor* 8 Officers). 1595. 

I could have such a fellow whipp'd for o'erdoing Termokgant ; 
it out-herods Herod, pray you avoid it. — Shakspeabs, Handet, 
iii. 2. 

If the literary man unites himself to a woman whose taistes 
and whose temper are advcDse to his pursuits, he must courage- 
ously prepare for a martyrdom. If she becomes jealous of his 
books, she may act the terrmigant over his innocent papers. The 
wife of Bishop Cooper, while her husband was employed on his 
Lexicon, one day consigned the volume of many years to the 
flames, and obliged that scholar to begin another siege of Troy 
in a second Lexicon. — I. Dibbaeli. 
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Thews. Fonnerly used for mental as well as bodily 
endowments. 

His prowess passed his manners, his witte passed his prowess, 
his faire speech passed his witte, his good thews passed his faire 
speech. Htden, Character of Archbishop Bhys, Prince of South 
Wales. 

I felt the thews of Anakim, 

The pulses of a Titan's heart. — ^Tennyson. 

Thought. Anxious expectation or care is often 
the meaning in old writers. 

And leifer had I to be in his Grace's service at the furthest 
end of Christendom, than to live thus wretchedly and die of 
thought, sorrow and care. — MS. Letter of Lord Edward Howard 
to Cardinal Wolsey, 

Hawes, an alderman of London, was pat in trouble and died 
with thought and anguish. — !Bacon. 

Take no thought for your life. — Authorised Version, Matt. vi. 

22. 

Macaulay. What is it that promotes the most and the 
deepest thought in the human race ? It is not learning, it is not 
conduct of business, it is not even the impulse of the affections, — 
it is suffering. And that, perhaps, is the reason there is so much 
suffering in the world. The angel that went down to trouble 
the waters and to make them healing was not, perhaps, intrusted 
with so great a boon as the angel who benevolently inflicted 
upon the sufferers the disease firom which they suffered. — Sir A. 
Helps. 

Throw. Time ; or, as some say, a throw or cast of 
the eye. 

For wisdom is at every throw 

Above all other thing to know. — GrOWEB. 

Thus starf this worthy mighty Hercules, 
Ix>, who may trust on fortune any throw f 

CfiAUCEB, The Monk^s TdU. 
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One man likes no preaching but what contains a string of 
tippeala and queries, adjurations unconnected with prindides, 
unsupported by reasoning, and loose as a rope of sand. This is 
called, though falselj, pradical preaching. Another wants a 
sennon to be a series of electric shocks, one burst finom beginning 
to end, this is the dap-trap idea of preaching. Another wants 
flowers thrown in, whether natural and fresh from the soil, or 
artificial and &ded it does not matter, he likes to hear them 
rustling about his ears in the breeze of brilliant declamation. 
This is the florid or Corinthian idea of preaching. — Gilfillait. 

Tide. Occurs in early English for ' time ' or * season. ' 

There they alight in hope themselves to hide 

From the fierce heat, and rest their weary limbs a tide. 

Spenskb. 
He that would take a Lancaster man 

At any turn or tide^ 
Must bait bis book with a good ^g-pie. 

Or an apple with a red side. — Rat's Proverbs. 

The attempt of the Lords to stop the progress of Reform 
reminds me very forcibly of the hailstorm of Sidmouth, and of 
the conduct of the excellent Mrs. Partington on the occasion. 
In the winter of 1824 there set in a great flood upon that town : 
the tide rose to an incredible height, the waves rushed in upon 
the houses, and everything was threatened with destruction. In 
the midst of this sublime and terrible storm Bame Partington, 
who lived upon the beach, was seen at the door of ber house with 
mop and pattens, trundling ber mop, squeezing out the sea- 
water, and pushing away the Atlantic Ocean. The Atlantic was 
roused, Mrs. Partington's spirit was up, but I need not tell you 
that the contest was unequaL The Atlantic Ocean beat Mrs. 
Partington, she was excellent at a slop, or a puddle, but she 
should not have meddled with a tempest. Gentlemen, be at 
your ease, be quiet and steady ; you will beat Mrs. Partington. — 
Sydney Smith, Speech at TavmioTi, on the Reform Bill. 

Timely* Punctual : now, seasonable, opportune. 

He is timely at the beginning of Common Rrayer. — Fulleb, 
The Good Parishioner. 
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Physic, for the most part, is nothing else but the substitute of 
exercise or temperance. Accordingly we find that those parts 
of the world are the most healthy where they subsist by the 
chase, and that men lived longest when their lives were em- 
ployed in hunting, and when they had little food besides what 
they caught. Blistering, cupping, and bleeding are seldom of 
use but to the idle and intemperate ; the apothecary brings in 
his timely aid to countermine the cook and the vintner. — Ad- 
dison. 



Tire. To prey upon. 

Whose haughty spirit, winged with desire. 
Will cost my crown, and like an empty eagle 
Tire in the flesh of me and of my son. 

Shakspbabe, 3 Henry VI, i. i. 

And left wrath tynng on her soul. — Chapman. 

Active employments in the decline of life constitute often the 
happiness of literary men, the study of the arts and literature 
spread a sunshine over the winter of their days, and their own 
works may be as delightful to themselves as roses plucked by the 
Norwegians amidst their snows. 'My works are many and I 
am old, yet I ciin still fatigue and tire myself with writing more,' 
says Petrarch in his epistle to posterity. The literary character 
has been fully occupied in the eightieth and the ninetieth year of 
life. Isaac Walton, in his ninetieth year, enriched the poetical 
world by publishing a romantic tale by Chalkhill, the friend of. 
Spenser. — I. Disraeli. 

To. The origin of * to' having the fofce of * this' 
in * to-day/ * to-night,' * to-morrow,' appears in the fol- 
lowing passage from Chaucer : — 

And ever more two and two in fere. 

Bight so as they had chosen them to-yecn\ 

In Februere upon St. Valentine's day. — Chauceb. 

As Sir Boger was going on in his story, the gentleman we were 
talking of came up to us, and upon the Knight's asking him who 
preached to-morrow (for it was Saturday night), told us the 
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Bishop of St. Asaph in the morning, and Dr. South in the after- 
noon. He then showed us his list of preachers for the whole 
year. I no sooner saw this venerable man in the pulpit than I 
very much approved of my friend's insisting upon the qualifica- 
tions of a good aspect, and a clear voice ; a sermon repeated after 
this manner is like the composition of a poet in the mouth of a 
graceful actor. — ^Addison. 

Toward. Near at hand : now obsolete in this 
sense. 

Edg, Do you hear aught, Sir, of a battle toward ? 
Gent. Most sure and vulgar : every one hears that. 
Which can distinguish sound. 

Shakspeare, King Lear, iv. 6. 

Toy. A trifle. 

My toyfvl books I will send by God's help by February. — 
Sir P. Sidney. 

Toyish airs please trivial ears.— Quarles. 

There is a toy which I have heard and I would not have it 
given over, but waited upon a little. They say it is observed in 
the low countries that every five-and-thirty years the same kind 
and suit of years and weather comes about again, as great frosts, 
great wet, great droughts, warm winters, sunmiers with little heat, 
and the like. — Bacon. 

And here is a Chinese nurse-maid, Ho, Fi, chiding a fretful 
little Pekin child. The urchin hath just such another toy as 
might be purchased at our own Mr. Dimnett's. It argues an 
advanced state of civilization where the children have many 
playthings. — ^T. Hood. 

Translated. Transformed. 

Bless thee, Bottom ! bless thee, thou art translated, 

Shaksfeabe, Midsvmmer Night* s Bream, iii. i. 

To wit, I kill thee, make thee away, t/ranslate thy life into 
death, thy liberty into bondage. — Id., As You Like It, v. i. 

Cervantes is the delight of all classes of readers ; every school- 
V 
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boy thumbs to pieces the most wretched translation of his ro- 
mance. The most experienced and fastidious judges are amazed 
at the perfection of that art which extracts inextinguishable 
laughter &om the greatest of hunum calamities without once 
violating the reverence due to it, at that discnminating delicacy 
of touch which makes a character exquisitely ridiculous without 
impairing its worth, its grace, or its dignity. — Maoaulay. 

Trim. Array, an obsolete sense. 

The horrid trims of war.— ^Beaumont and Fletoheb. 

And took them in the ttnm of an encounter. — Chapman. 

We were no sooner come to the Temple stairs but we were 
surrounded by a crowd of watermen. Sir Boger having looked 
about him very attentively spied one with a wooden leg, and im- 
mediately gave him orders to get his boat ready. As we were 
walking towards it, * You must know,* says Sir Roger, * I never 
make use of any body to row me that has not lost a leg or an 
arm. If I were a Lord or a Bishop, and kept a barge, I would 
not put a fellow in my livery that had not a wooden leg.' My 
old friend having seated himself and trimmed the boat with his 
coachman, we made the best of our way to YauxhalL — Addison. 

Trinkets. Now confined to small ornaments, but 
once included tackle and tools. 

St. Dunstan was in his vocation making some iron triiikets 
(pincers). — Fullbb. 

What husbandly husbands, unless they be fools, 
But handsome have storehouse for trinkets and tools ? 

TUSSEB. 

Their tribe, trade, trinkets, I defy them all 
With every work of Pothecaries' Hall. — Dbtden. 

In Horace Walpole*s YiUa every apartment was a museum. 
Every piece of furniture is a curiosity, there is something strange 
in the form of the shovel, there is a long story belonging to the 
bell-rope, we wander among a profusion of varieties of trifling 
intrinsic value, but so quaint in fashion, or connected with such 
remarkable names and events, that they may well detain our 
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attention for a moment. Some new relic, some new miique, some 
new carved work, some new enamel is forthcoming in an instant. 
One cabinet of trinkets is no sooner closed than another is opened. 
— Macaulay. 

Triste. An appointed place of meeting, originally 
in hunting. 

I see hunting, I see homes blow, 

Houndes run, the deer draw adown, 
And at her triste bows set arow, 
Now in August this lusty firesche season. 

Old Ballad, 
And named a trystvag place 
And bade his messengers ride forth. 
East and West and South and North, 
To summon his array. — Maoaulat. 

Trot. To walk. In the passage quoted below from 
Shakspeare, ' trotting' is apparently intended to mean a 
slower pace than ambling. 

No one in this world trotteth whole in all. — Chauobr. 

For of her can no man thank deserve 
That trotteth on the dry land. — Ltdgate. 

Ros, Time travels in divers paces with divers persons. I'll 
tell you who time ambles withal, who time trots withal, who 
time gallops withal, and who he stands still withal. 

Orl. I prythee, who does he trot withal ? 

Ros, ^Lbttj^ he trots hard with a young maid, between the 
contract of her marriage and the day it is solemnised ; if the 
interim be but a se*nnight, time's pace is so hard that it seems 
the length of seven years. 

Orl, Who ambles time withal ? 

Bos. With a priest that lacks Latin, and a rich man that 
hath not the gout. — Shakspeare, As Tou Like It, iii. 2. 

Duke of Newcastle, He was a living, moving, talking cari- 
cature, his gait was a shufi9ing frof, his utterance a rapid stutter, 
he was always in a hurry, he was never in time, he abounded in 
fulsome caresses and in hysterical tears. His oratory resembled 
U a 
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that of Justice Shallow, it was nonsense effervescent with animal 
spirits and impertinenee; of his ignorance many anecdotes remain, 
Oh — ^yes — ^yes — to be sure, Annapolis must be defended — ^troops 
must be sent to Annapolis — pray where is Annapolis ? And this 
man, during nearly thirty years, was Secretary of State. — Mac- 

AULAY. 

Troublesome. Troubled : now rather, inconveni- 
ent, annoying. 

The troublesome life of King John. — Old Play, 

Intemperance is a certain enemy to felicity, making life un- 
pleasant and death troublesome and intolerable. — Fulleb. 

The nonchalance of boys who are sure of a dinner and would 
disdain, as much as a lord, to do anything to conciliate one, is 
the healthy attitude of human nature. A boy is, in the parlour, 
what the pit is in the playhouse, independent, irresponsible, look- 
ing out from his comer on such people and facts as pass by. He 
tries and sentences them on their merits in the swift summary 
way of boys, as good, bad, interesting, silly, eloquent, trot^le- 
some; he cumbers himself never about consequences, about 
interests, he gives an independent general verdict. — Embbson. 

Tumble. To disturb. 

For Madame saith, if the fire blazeth already, why should 
you tvmble it ? — Bacon. 

As I was tumbling about the town the other day in a 
hackney-coach, and delighting myself with busy scenes in the 
shops on each side of me, it came into my head with no small 
remorse that I had not been frequent enough in the mention 
and reconunendation of the industrious part of mankind. — 
Steele. 

Turnpike. Winding stairs. 

It is related that the King (James I) was led up a turnpike 
and through two or three chambers. Master Alexander ever 
locking behind him every door as he passed. — The Gowrit Plot, 

England, to be sure, is a very expensive country; but a 
million of millions has been expended in making it habitable 
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and comfortable. The price an Englishman pays for a turnpike 
road is not equal to a tenth part of what the delay would cost 
him without a turnpike. The New Biver Company brings water 
to every inhabitant of London at an infinitely less price than he 
could dip for it out of the Thames. No country, in fact, is so 
expensive as one which human beings are just beginning to 
inhabit — ^where there are no roads, no bridges, no skill, no 
help, no combination of powers, and no force of capital — 
Sydney Smith. 

Twin. To separate — an obsolete meaning. 
Hath nature given them eyes 
To see this vaulted arch, and the rich crop 
Of sea and land, which can distinguish twixt 
The fiery orbs above, and the tmnrCd stones 
Upon the numbered beach ? 

Shakspeabe, Cymheline, i. 7. 
She has twmn*d the yoimg thing and its life, 
A word he never spake ma^er. 

Old Ballad, The Jew*8 Daughter. 

Twist. An old name for a small twig. 

And on the small green twistis sat 
The little sweete nightingale and sang. 

James I. of Scotland. 

Lo, here they are confined by magic spell, 

So that each tree hath life, and sense each bough ; 

A murderer if thou cut one ttoist art thou. 

Fairfax, Tasso. 



u. 



Umbrage. Occurs in the literal meaning of 
shelter, protection. 

My Lord, it is under your umbrage only I would court 
protection. — ^Massinoeb. 
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I made a vieit yesterday to the Abbess of Panthemon. I 
enquired after her mother, and I thought I might, to a spiritual 
votary to eternity, venture to say that her mother must be very 
old. She interrupted me tartly and said, No, that her mother 
had married extremely young. Do but think of its seeming , 
importance to a Saiut to take umbrage and sink a wrinkle of 
her own, through the iron gate of a Convent. Oh, we are ridicu- 
lous animals, and if the Angels have any fun about them, how 
we must divert them ! — ^Hobace Walpolb. 

Unacctistomed. Unseemly; unfamiliar. 

You of my household, leave this peevish broil. 
And set this unaccustomed 6ght aside. 

Shakspeabb, I ffenry VI, iii. i. 

Music. The next step to our refinement was the introducing 
Italian actors into our Opera, who sang their parts in their own 
language at the same time that our countrymen performed theirs 
in our native tongue. The lover frequently made his court and 
gained the heart of his Princess in a language which she did not 
imderstand. This was the state of the English stage for about 
three years ; at length the audience grew tired of understanding 
half the opera, and therefore, to ease themselves entirely of 
the fatigue of thinking, they have so ordered it at present that 
the whole opera is performed in an unaccustomed tongue. — 
Spectator. 

His dwelling was solitary and vault-like — ^an old, retired part 
of an ancient endowment for students, once a brave edifice, 
planted in an open space, but now the obsolete whim of forgotten 
architects squeezed on every side by the overgrowing of the 
great city ; its grass-plots struggling with the mildewed earth to 
be grass, or to win any show of compromise ; its silent pave- 
ments unaccustomed to the tread of feet. — Dickens, The 
Haunted Man. 

Uncouth. Out of the common, strange, odd : and 
so, awkward, unbecoming. 

She had no thought but if it were only 

To grayth [clothe] her wel and uncouthly. — Chauobb. 
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The Tragedifl divers and tmcoutk of mond sense. 

Go WEB. 
Of Christe's gospel he gan the seeds to sewe, 
Uncouth miracles wroughte with his handes. — Ltdoate. 

I am surprised with an uncouih fear. 

Shakspeare, TUui Andronicus, ii. 4. 

All cleane dismayed to see so tmcovth sight. 

SPEirsEB, Fairy Quseii, i. 50. 
Thus sang the tmcofUh swain to the oaks and rills, 
Whilst the still mom went out with sandals gray ; 
He touched the tender stops of various quills, 
With eager thought warbling his Doric lay. — Milton. 
Mr. North and Dr. Clarke and all the great company being 
gone, I found myself very uncouih all this day for want thereof — 
S. Pbpts. 

Swift. But there were other inmates of Moor Park — an 
eccentric, uncouthy disagreeable young Irishman attended Sir 
William Temple as an amanuensis. Little did Temple imagine 
that the coarse exterior of his dependent concealed a genius 
equally suited to politics and to letters. — Macaulat. 

Uneasy. Occurs in the sense of * difficult' : now 
rather, uncomfortable. 

It was presently counted a place very hardly and imeasUy to 
be inhabited for the great cold. — BLackluyt, Voyages, vol. iii. 

There is a class of street-readers whom I can never contem- 
plate without affection — ^the poor gentry who, not having where- 
withal to buy or hire a book, fetch a little learning at the open 
stalls, the man with his hard eye casting envious looks at them 
all the while and thinking when they wUl have done. Martin B. 
on his way by daily fragments got through two volumes of 
Clarissa ; he declares that under no circumstances of his life did 
he ever peruse a book with half the satis&ction which he took in 
these wnetuy snatches. — G. Lamb. 

Unequal. Unjust. 

You are unequal to me. — ^Ben Jonson. 
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Unequal to myself. — Massingeb. 

It might afford an illustration of the fallaciousness of political 
speculations, to contrast the hopes and inquietudes that agitated 
the minds of men concerning the inheritance of the crown during 
Elizabeth's lifetime, while no less than fourteen titles were idly 
or mischievously reckoned up, with the perfect tranquillity that 
accompanied the accession of her successor. The House of 
Suffolk, whose claim was legally indisputable, if we admit the 
testament of Henry the Eighth, appears to have lost ground in 
public opinion through an uneqvMl marriage of Lord Beauchamp 
with a private gentlewoman. — Hall am. 

TJnexpressive. Inexpressible; an obsolete meaning. 

Carve on every tree 
The fair, the chaste, the unexpremve she. 

Shaespeabe, A» You Like It, iii. 2. 

Unhappy. Unfortunate. 

A shrewd knave, and an unhappy, 

Shaespeabe, AWs Wdl that Ends Wdl, iv. 5. 

Prince Bupert, I hear, is to go this day to command this 
fleet going to Guinea against the Dutch. I doubt few will be 
pleased at his going, being accounted an imhappy man. — 
S. Pbpys. 

Byron*8 Fimeral. We well remember that on that day rigid 
moralists could not refrain from weeping for one so young, so 
unhappy, gifted with such rare gifts and tried by such strong 
temptations. — ^Maoaulay, 

TJnkind. Ungrateful, unfortunate. 

Unkindly they slew him that holp them oft at need : 
He was their bulwark, their pavice, and their wall ; 
Yet shamefully they slew him, that shame might them 
befall. — Seblton. 

Some would have it that the Duke and all were lost, others 
that all were saved and the ship only lost, but all generally con- 
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duded it a very unfortunate and unkind disaster. — Letter from 
Hewer to Samuel Pepys. 

Windham. His conversation, or grave, or gay, or argumenta- 
tive, or discursive, whether sifting a difficult subject or painting 
an interesting character, or pursuing a merely playful fancy, or 
lively to very drollery, or pensive and pathetic, or losing itself 
in the clouds of metaphysics, or vexed with paradox, or plain 
and homely and all but common-place, was that which, to be 
understood, must have been listened to : and while over the 
whole was flimg a veil of unrent classical elegance, through no 
crevice, had there been any, would ever an unkind or ill-con- 
ditioned sentiment have found entrance. — Bbougham. 

Unquestionable. Uninquisitive. 

An unquestiondble spirit, which you have not. 

Shakspeabe, As You Like It, iii. 2. 

You and I, my friend, left happiness when we deviated from 
the beaten track, the turnpike road of life; — wives, children, 
alliances, visits, the ordinary employments of the world, are all 
necessary ingredients of happiness ; a man may unqv^estionably 
be miserable with thero, but without them he cannot be happy. 
— Shbnstonb. 

Unvalued. Invaluable, inestimable. 

'Mongst which, there in a silver dish did lye 
Two golden apples of unvaleio'd price. 

8PENSEB, Sonnets. 

Ghryses the priest came to the fleet to buy. 
For presents of unvalued price, his daughter's liberty. 

Chapman, Jliadf Bk. i. 

Where then are all thy death-borne shafts and that unvalued 

bow 
Apollo gave thee ? — Id, 

I thought I saw a thousand fearful wrecks, 
Inestimable stones, unvalued jewels. 

Shakspbabb, Richard III, i. 4. 
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Hath from the lines of thy unvcUtted book 
The Delphic lines of deep impression took. 

Milton, Epitaph on Shakspeare. 

Bruce sank into his grave defrauded of that just fame which 
his pride and vivacity perhaps too dearly prized. Mortified and 
indignant at the reception of his great labour, unvaltied by the 
cold-hearted scepticism of little minds and the maliciousness of 
idling wits, he could not endure the laugh and scorn of public 
opinion. For Bruce there was a simoon more dreadful than the 
Arabian, and from which genius cannot hide his bead. — I. 
Disraeli. 

Usury. Formerly interest for money lent, but now 
excessive or illegal interest. 

Thou oughtest therefore to have put my money to the ex- 
changers, and then at my coming I should have received mine 
own with usury. — Authorised Version^ Matt. xxv. 27. 

Usury, stock-jobbing, extortion, and oppression have their 
seed in the dread of want, and vanity, riot, and prodigality frY)m 
the shame of it ; but both these excesses are infinitely below 
the pursuit of a reasonable creature. — Addison. 

Utter. To send out, to sell : now, to express. 

Gardeners, taking their seeds and slips and rearing them 
first into plants, and so tUtering them in pots when they are in 
flower and in their best state. — Baoon. 

Here sleeps he soundly all the night. 

Forgetting morrow's cares, 
Nor fears the blasting of his corn 

Or uttering of his wares. — Old Ballad. 

So that at present several young men of the town, and par- 
ticularly such as have been polished in France, make use of the 
most coarse uncivilized words in our language, and utter them- 
selv^es often in such a manner as a clown would blush to heur. — 
Addison. 

In fact the colonists left them no mark that baptized men 
liad set foot in Darien except a few Anglo-Saxon curses, which 
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having been uttered more frequently and with greater energy 
than any other words in our language, had caught the ear of 
the native population of the Isthmus of Darien. — Maoaulat. 



V. 



Vacant. Free from care. 

Dttke of Buckiitgliam. The Duke had a pleasant and vacarU 
fftce, proceeding from a singular assurance in his temper. — 

WOTTON. 

Who always vacant, always amiable, 
Hopes thee of flattering gales unmindful. 

Milton. 

The Gongreve muse is dead, and her song choked in Time's 
ashes. We gaze at the skeleton and wonder at the life which 
once revelled in its mad veins ; we take the skull up and muse 
over the frolic and daring, the wit, scorn, passion, hope, desire, 
with which that empty bowl once fermented. We think of the 
glances that allured, the tears that melted, of the bright eyes 
that shone in those va^cant sockets, and of lips whispering love, 
and cheeks dimpling with smiles, that once covered that ghastly 
frame-work. — ^Thaokbbat. 

Vacate. To find room or leisure. 

Do you think that men of business never vacate to admire 
the works of nature because they possess so many works of art ? 
—John Evelyn. 

The Trombone. I had not practised more than twenty-four 
hours upon this instrument than my landlady intimated to me 
that I must vacaie my apartments. — The Musician. 

Valiant. Obstreperous. 

Sturdy and valiant beggars to be whipped at the cart's tail. 
—Statute of Edward III, 
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Prince Eugene, This Prince is wise and valiant, which noble 
faculties in conjunction banish all vain-glory, ostentation, am- 
bition, and all other vices which might intrude upon his mind 
to make it unequal. — Steele. 

Validity. Used by Shakspeare for * value.' 

As the sea ; nought enters there, 
Of what validity and pitch soever, 
But falls into abatement and low price. 

Shakspeare, Twelfth Night, i. i . 

O behold this ring. 
Whose high respect and rich validity 
Did lack a parallel. 

Id., All's Wdl that Ends Well, v. 3. 

Henry VIII. In order to efface as much as possible all marks 
of his first marriage, Lord Mountjoy was sent to the unfortunate 
and divorced Queen to inform her that she was henceforth to be 
treated only as Princess Dowager of Wales. But she continued 
obstinate in maintaining the validity of her marriage, and she 
would admit no person to her presence who did not approach her 
with the accustomed ceremonies. — Hume. 

Variety. Vicissitude. 

Diligence, piety and learning, the best preparations for the 
succeeding varieties of life. — Babbow. 

One of the greatest pleasures of life is conversation, and the 
pleasures of conversation are, of course, enhanced by every in- 
crease of knowledge. There is always a prodigious difference 
between the conversation of those who have been well educated 
and those who have not enjoyed this advantage. Education 
gives variety of thought, copiousness of illustration, qnickness, 
vigour, fancy, words, images, and illustration ; it decorates every 
common thing, and gives the power of trifling without being 
undignified and absurd. — Sydney Smith. 

Vengeance. The meaning has changed from retri- 
butive justice to angry retaliation. 
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The thief fell overboard al sodainly 
And in the sea he drench'd for vengeance. — Chauceb. 
He will not spare in the day of vengeance. — Authorised Version, 
Prov. iv. 34, 

An assembly of the people was summoned, in which the 
letters and their bearer were produced; which so excited 
the Commonalty against their treacherous Prince (Aristocrates) 
that he was stoned to death, a pillar being erected with an in- 
scription, warning future cbiefe of the vengeance of the Deity, 
which unfailingly, sooner or later, overtakes traitors and per- 
jurers. — MiTPOBD. 

Vex. To disturb, persecute. 

He was many times committed to prison, for his wrongful 
vexation. — Lambabd's Commentaries. 

He is a conunon vexeTt persecutor, and molester of worthy 
and painful ministers, and a countenancer of those who are 
negligent, scandalous, and profane. — Charges against PiercCf 
Bishop of Bath and WeUs, 1642. 

Nor slept the winds 
Within their stony caves, but rushed abroad 
From the four hinges of the world, and fell 
On the vex*d wilderness. — Milton. 

Toil is the lot of man, and not of the poor man exclusively ; 
we shall find on examination that the labours of the rich are 
as irksome as the labours of the indigent. The wealthy mer* 
chant who plans a voyage, and who is perplexed with the in- 
tricacy of accounts and veoced with the blunders, idleness, or un- 
faithfulness of more than one person employed by him, toils at 
least as hard as the seaman and porter who receive his wages. 
Thj^re is a pride, perhaps a pleasure, in commanding the services 
of others, but there is much more trouble in keeping them at 
work than in working ourselves. — ^Fbebman. 

Viands. Used by Shakspeare for drinkables. 

Our viands sparkling in a golden cup. 

Shakspeabe, 3 ffenry VI, ii. 5. 

Homer tells us that upon Diomedes wounding the gods, there 
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flowed from the wound an ichor, or pure kind of blood, which 
was not bred from mortal viands ; and that though the pain was 
exquisitely great, the wound soon closed up and healed in those 
beings who are vested with immortality. — Addison. 

Virtuous. Having magic properties. 

Out of his hand 
That virtmiLs steel be rudely snatched away. — Spenser. 

Planet Mars, And eke his herbe in special 

The mrtuous fennel is. — Gowbb. 

It is a remarkable fetct that with us, a grave and meditative 
people, ridicule is more dangerous and powerful in its effects 
than it is with our lighter neighbours the French. Bidicule in 
Paris attaches itself to the manners, in London to the emotions ; 
it sneers with us less at a vulgar tone, a bad address, an ill- 
chosen equipage, than at some mental enthusiasm. At no thne 
has it been the fashion in France to ridicule lofby and noble 
motives ; they have an instantaneous perception of the exalted. 
The lively women of Paris were charmed with the adoration of 
virtue professed by Bousseau. We do not laugh at vulgar Lords 
half so much as at the generosity of patriots, or the devotion of 
philosophers. — Lytton. 

Volatile. Winged ; and so, changeable, light, 
spirited. 

The Egyptians were the first asserters of the soul's immor- 
tality and of its transmigration into the bodies of other animals 
successively ; viz. until it have run through the whole circuit of 
terrestrial, marine, and volatile animals. — Cudworth. 

I was further instructed in Moral Philosophy at the class of 
Mr. Dugald Stewart, whose striking and impressive eloquence 
riveted the attention even of the most volatile student. — Sir 
Walter Soott. 

Volley. At random ; from the French d, la volee. 
Now, a discharge. 
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What we spake on the volley hegina to work ; 
We have laid a good foundation. 

Massingxb, Picture iii. 6. 

Notwithstanding the Messiah appears clothed with so much 
terror and majesty, the poet has still found means to make his 
readers conceive an idea of hun beyond what he himself was 
able to describe. 

Tet half his strength he put not forth, but check'd 

His thunder in mid volley, for he meant 

Not to destroy, but root them out of heaven. — Addison. 

Vote. Prayer. 

The end of my devotion is that one and the same hour may 
make us fit for Heaven. Severino. I join with you in my 
votes that way. — Massinoeb. 

Preaching, One man judges a sermon by its length, and 
likes it because it is an hour. This is the arithmetical idea of 
preaching. Another admires it because he does understand it ; 
a third admires it because he does not understand it. One man 
votes for a sermon as full of ideas as a pudding is full of plums. 
One likes a discourse endlessly subdivided, all hedges and 
ditches ; another would have it limitless, free, and unenclosed as 
a moor or a common. One wishes it to be garnished with 
scripture and nothing else, and hewed within very strait-laced 
limitations ; another would allow it a wider range, illustrations 
drawn from the most varied and loftiest subjects, from the ant to 
the leviathan, from the glow-worm under the hedge to that finer 
conflagration which shall whelm the universe in billows of fire. — 

GiLPILLAN. 

Voyage. Now used only for travelling by sea, but 
formerly also by land, like the French voyage. 

Among all fools of right he may be staUM, 
That purposeth his viage when his horse is gaird. 

Lydgate. 

If we look into the three great heroic poems which have 
appeared in the world, we may observe they are built upon very 
slight foundationB. We may very well suppose that the tradition 
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of Achilles and Ulysses had brought down but very few par- 
ticulars to the knowledge of Homer, though there is no question 
but he has wrought into his two poems such of their remarkable 
adventures as were still talked of among his contemporaries. 
The story of ^neas on which Virgil founded his poem was 
likewise very bare of circumstances ; he has interwoven in the 
course of his fable the principal particulars of iEaeas' voyage and 
settlement in Italy. The history which was the basis of Milton's 
poem is still shorter. — Addison. 

Vulgar. Common; but now used only in a bad 
sense. 

A proclamation prohibiting the having of Holy Scriptures 
translated into the vulgar tongues of Englische, Frenche and 
Duche in such manner as within this proclamation expressed. — 
Proclamation of Henry VIII. 

In reading an account of a battle we follow the Hero with 
our whole attention, but seldom reflect upon the vulgar heaps of 
slaughter. — RamhUr. 

The ambition of Oliver was of no vulgar kind, he never seems 
to have coveted despotic power ; he at first fought sincerely and 
manfully for the Parliament, and never deserted it till it had 
deserted its duty, — Maoaulay. 



w. 



Wage. Hire ; now used only in the plural * wages/ 
which once meant a payment in the form of punish- 
ment. 

And tho' the line break, he hath penance. 
For with the hook he wounded is so sore. 
That he his wages hath for ever more. — Chaucer. 

The wages of sin is death. — AwtlioriBed Version, Rom, vi.. 23. 
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From those which paid them vxige the island soon did win. 

Drayton. 

A man hardly knows how much he is a machine till he begins 
to make telegraph, loom, press, and locomotive in his own image, 
but in these he is forced to leave out his own follies and hin- 
drances, so that when we go to the mill the machine is more 
moral than we. In the gingham mill a broken thread or shred 
spoils the web through a piece of a hundred yards, and is traced 
back to the girl who wove it and lessens her wages. A day is 
a more magnificent cloth than any muslin, the mechaniran that 
makes it is infinitely cunninger, and you shall not conceal the 
sleepy, fraudulent, rotten hours you have slipped into the piece. 
— Emerson. 

Wake. To watch : now, to rouse from sleep. 

About the fourth waking of the night. — Wiclip. 

Except the Lord keep the city, the watchman waketk but in 
vain. — Authorised Version, Psalm cxxyu. i. 

All night she watched, ne once adown would lay 

Her dainty limbs in her sad dreriment. 

But praying still did wake, and waking did lament. 

Spenser. 

The wood-nymphs deck'd with daisies trim 

Their merry wakes and pastimes keep. 

What hath the night to do with sleep ? — Milton, Comtis. 

We may observe that any single circumstance of what we 
have formerly seen, often wakes up a whole scene of imagery, 
and raises numberless ideas that had before slept in the imagina- 
tion. Such a particular smell or colour is able to fill the mind 
on a sudden with the picture of the fields or gardens where we 
first met with it, and to bring up into view all the variety of 
images that once attended it.-r-ADDisoN. 

Wand. A branch. 

Into a bird it changed and from him part 
flying from tree to tree, frY)m wand to t&ancl.— SpiNsm. 
X 
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A garden faire, and in the comer set 

An Herbere greene, with wandis long and small. 

King James of Scotland. 

Bear ever towards the contrary in whatever you may be by 
nature inclined unto, that you may bring the mind straight from 
its warp, like as when we row against the stream, or when we 
make a crooked wa/nd straight by bending it the contrary way. — 
Bacon. 

Rich and rare were the gems she wore. 

And a bright gold ring on her wand she bore. — T. MooBE. 

Warn. To refuse : also, to summon. 

A droppe of water him was warrCd» — Goweb. 

And sent to warn him to his royal presence. 

Shakspeare, Richard III, i. i. 

A commonplace-book contains many notious in garrison 
whence the owner may draw out an army into the field on 
competent warning. — Fuller. 

Watling Street. The name given by the Saxons 
to a Roman road running across England. The 
Galaxy, or Milky Way, was also so called in the 
Middle Ages. 

See yonder, lo, the Galaxie 
Whiche men clepeth the milky way. 
For bit is white, and some par£9ky 
Kallen it Watling-street. — Chaucer. 

It appeareth often in the white circle, the milke, the mariners 
callis Vatlanstreet. — Complaynt of Scotland, 

Watling Street. Finding it expedient to construct a sewer at 
the comer of Watling Street, in the City of London, the labourers 
exhumed the following relics : digging first through the dibris 
of the Fire of London they came upon a plague-pit, and extracted 
from it Catholic relics, old keys, shoe buckles, bodkins, and other 
small objects. Digging further they found the carved key-stone 
of a Saxon arch, and under that, various Boman remains, firag- 
jnenta of that pottery called Samian ware, broken glass vessels. 
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and a bronze 6giire of Apollo, 2| inches higb, tessellated pave- 
ment, and Roman tiles, and lastly, at the depth of twenty-five 
feet^ they brought to light a fine bronze statuette of Roman 
workmanship. This figure was in excellent preservation, an 
archer, kneeling and discharging his arrow. This beautiful relic 
was found wiUi some amphors and coins of the third century. — 
JUlicM of Old London, 1838. 

Wealtlu Moral prosperity. 

How prone they be to attempt that thing that they be for- 
bidden ai their superiors for their own wealth, — ^Washam, 
Oxford youths infected with the heresies of Luther. 

It may well be in the twentieth century that the peasant 
of Dorsetshire may think himself miserably paid with twenty 
shiUings a week, that the carpenter at Greenwich may receive 
ten shillings a day, that the labouring man may be as little used 
to dine without meat as they now are to eat rye bread, that the 
sanatory, police, and medical discoveries may have added several 
more years to the average length of human life, that numerous 
comforts and luxuries which are now unknown, or confined to a 
few, may be within the reach of every diligent and thrifty working 
man. And yet it may then be the mode to assert that the in> 
crease of wealth and the progress of science have benefited the 
few at the expense of the many, and to talk of the reign of 
Queen Victoria as the time when En^nd was truly merry 
England. — Macaulat. 

Weed. An old word of Saxon origin, meaning 
'apparel,' or a dress. We still speak of a widow's 
weeds. 

Disguised in a poor weed to Rome goeth. — Gowkr. 

By whose orient light 
The nymph (Circe) adorned me with attires as bright ; 
Her own hands putting on both shirt and weede. 
Robes &ie and curious. — CHAPMAir, Odyssey, Bk. x. 
In quaint disguise full hard to be descry*d. 
For all his armour was like salvage weed. — Spknses. 

A goodlie lady, dad in hunter's weed.^Id^ Fairy Qutem. 
X Z 
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And there the snake throws her enamell'd skin. 
Weed wide enough to wrap a fairy in. 

Shakspeabb, Midaummer Night's Dreamy ii. 2. 

And they who to be sure of Paradise 
Dying, put on the weeds of Dominic, 
Or in Franciscan think to pass disguised. 

Milton, Paradise Lost, Bk. iii. 

Nothing is so tiresome as walking through some beautiful 
scene with a minute philosopher, a botanist, or pebble-gatherer, 
who is eternally calling your attention from the grand features 
of the natural picture to look at weeds and chucky-stones. — Sir 
Walter Scott. 

Well. A fountain. 

That they of pit^ and of grace 

Have Acis in the same place. 

There as he lay dead, into a welle 

Transformed, as the bokes tell, 

With fresche streams and with clere. — GrOWSB. 

And eke you Virgins that on Parnassus dwell 
Whence floweth Helicon the learned well. — Spsnseb. 

The pleasantness of the place, and the agreeable disposition 
of Shalum, who was reckoned one of the mildest and wisest of 
all who lived before the flood, drew into it multitudes of people 
who were perpetually employed in the sinking of wells, the 
digging of trenches, and the hollowing of trees, for the better 
distribution of water through every part of this spaciouB region. 
— Spectator, 

Whereas. Used for * where.' 

Honour the place that such a jewel bred. 

And kiss the ground whereas the corpse doth rest. 

Lord SuBBXT. 

Merry it was in the green forest 

Among the leves green, 
Whereas men hunte east and west 

With bows and arrows keen. — Pebot, Ballads. 

There is a particular fault which I have observed in most of 
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the moralists of all ages, and that is, that they are always pro- 
fessing themselves and teaching others to be happy ; whereas this 
state is not to be arrived at in this life. Therefore I would re- 
commend you to talk in a humbler strain, and instead of pre- 
suming to be happy, instruct us only to be tranquil. Great 
inquietude is to be avoided, but great felicity is not to be 
attained. The great lesson is equanimity, a regularity of spirit 
which is a little above cheerfulness and below mirth. Cheer- 
fulness is always to be supported if a man is out of pain, but 
mirth to a prudent man should always be accidental — Addisojbt. 



J- With good-will, wishfully. 



WilftiUy. 
Wilfulness. 

And when we came to Jerusalem the brethren received us 
vfilfully. — WiOLip'a Bible. 

And all did wilfully expect the. silver-throned moon. 

Chapman. 
Callot. At the age of twelve years he left the paternal roof. 
His parents, from prejudices of birth, had conceived that the art 
of engraving was one beneath the studies of their son, but the boy 
had listened to stories of the miracles of Italian art, and with a 
curiosity far greater than any self-consideration. He flew away 
one morning, and many days had not elapsed when, finding him- 
self in the utmost distress with a gang of gipsies, he arrived at 
Florence. A merchant of Nancy discovered him, and returned 
the reluctant boy of genius*to his home. Again he flies to Italy, 
and again he is re-conducted to his parents. The father, whose 
patience and forgiveness were now exhausted by his wilfulness, 
permitted his son to become the most original genius of French 
art. — I. Disraeli. 

Wit. Once synonymous with wisdom, intelligence. 
We still use the plural in this sense. 

Witty above her sex, but that's not all. 
Wise to salvation was good mistress HaQ ; 
Something of Shakspeare was in that, but Uiis 
Wholly of him, with whom she's now in bhss. 

Epitaph on Shahspear^s daughter. 
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I could both sigh and smile at the toitty sunplicity of a poor 
old woman, who had lived in the time of Queen Mary and Queen 
Elizabeth, and said her prayers daily both in Latin and English, 
and ' Let God,' said she, * taJce to Himself which He likes best.' — 

FULLBE. 

A grave man cannot conceive what is the use of a mt in 
society ; a person who takes a strong common-sense view of a 
subject is for pushing out by the head and shoulders an ingenious 
theorist, who catches at the lightest and fikintest analogies; and 
another man who scents the ridiculous from afiir will hold no 
commerce with him who tastes exquisitely the fine feelings of 
the heart and is alive to nothing else : whereas, talent is latent, 
and mind is mind, in all its branches. — Sydney Smith. 

Witch. A sorcerer : at one time, like * shrew ' and 
* termagant,' either male or female. 

Whereof came the name of Symonye ? Of Symon Magus, a 
great wytche. — I)ive$ and Pauper, vii. i6. 

The last trial for witchcraft was under Lord Mansfield. The 
address to the jury was : I advise that this good woman 
should return to her home in whichever way she please, either 
in flying through the air, or along the king's highway. In 
neither case will she transgress the laws of the realm. 

Worm. Often used in the Elizabethan age for 
a serpent or dragon. Worm's-head, a promontory in 
Glamorganshire, was so called on account of its like- 
ness to a serpent's head. 

Hast thou the pretty worm of Nilus there. 
That kills and pains not ? 

Shakspeabe, Antony and Cleopatra, y. 2. 

The sad father, 
That sees his son stung by a snake to death, 
« May with more justice stay his vengeful hand, 
And let the worm escape, than you vouchsafe him 
A xmnute to repent. 

Massingbb, Parliament of Love, iv. 2. 
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Hear je that awfol truth 

With frhkh I charge my page, 
A aron-Bi u at the btvl of joutb. 

And at the rrjot '/f age. — Cowm. 

Worry. To kill : now, to harai», distrew. 

Some said they irere oatAhend in their ileep, fome that 
they frere taken down into a iftabie and wirrUd. — Murder o/ 
Damleif and his Page 

To retom to the worry inddent upon eonjoint action. What 
an immenfe number of peo(^ have to be permadcd, alenoed, or 
tired out, before anything fgiM^d can tie done : how the cause be- 
comes incrusted with fook, and bores, and vain men who hinder 
its pn>gre«s far more than the marine creatures that stirking to 
the keek of venaels hinder theirs ! — Sir A. Helps. 

Worship. Once equivaleDt to honour. 

The which wife that I take ye me aasnre 

To wcrtkip, whihtt that her lif may endure. — Chaccee. 

And tar am much as it is noi aoeording to our itortJkip, nor to 
our heart's eaite, that the coming of her [Margaret of Anjou] into 
this our Beafane be long tarried and delayed.— />tt«r o/Hemy VI 
cmuxming hi* ({fuem, 1443. 

The Africans are \'ery litigious, and dis{>lay in their law*suiu 
a most forensic exutjerance of images and loquacity of speech. 
Their enmmaX cases are frequently terminated bj selling one of 
the parties into slaTery, and the Christians are always ready to 
purchase either the plaintiff or defendant, or both together, with 
all the wiUyma^ and any other human creature that is of a 
dusky colour and worskip* the great idol Boo-boo-boo with eleren 
head*.— Stuvet Smith. 
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Tard. At one time applied to any enclosed place, 
as a garden, or orchard. 

This yerde was large and railed at the alleys 
And shadowed well with blossoming bowis greene. 
And trenched new, and sanded all the ways. — Chaucer. 

The bitter frostis with the sleet and rain 
Destroyed had the greene in every yerde. — Id. 

That Phillis in the same throwe 

Was shape into a nutt^-tree. 

That all men it might see. 

And after Phillis Philliberd (filbert) 

This tree was cleped in the yerde. — Gower. 

In the winter play-hours, when hard exercise was impossible, 
my tales used to assemble an admiring -audience, and happy was 
he who could sit next the inexhaustible narrator. So on the 
whole I made a brighter figure in the ya/rds than in the class. — 
Sir Walter Scott. 

Tard. A rod ; still used in a * yard ' measure. 

Under the yerde was the Mayde. 

Chaucer, The 8hipman*8 Tale. 

Sir Host^ quod he, I am under your yerde. 
Ye have of us as now the Governance. 

Id., The Clerk's Prologue. 

A very holy man was travelling on foot and was benighted. 
He came to the cottage of a poor dowager ; however, as she was 
a pious widow, she made the good man welcome. In the 
morning, at taking leave, the saint made her over to God for 
payment, and prayed that whatever she should do as soon as he 
was gone, she might continue to do all day. The good woman 
went about her work, she had a piece of coarse cloth to make a 
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shift for herself and child ; she no sooner began to measure it 
but the yard fell a measuring and there was no stopping it. It 
was simset before the good woman had time to take breath, she 
was almost stifled, for she was up to her ears in 10,000 yards of 
cloth. — Horace Walpole. 

Yelp. Once used for the speech of human beings. 

I wot well God me wol not helpe 

What should I then of joyes ydpe t — Gower. 

Hunting the hare. I could see her first pass by, and the dogs 
sometime afterwards unravelling the whole track she had made, 
and following her through all her doubles. I was at the same 
time delighted in observing the deference which the rest of the 
pack paid to each particular hound, according to the character 
he had acquired amongst them. If they were at a &ult and an 
old hound of good reputation opened but once, he was immedi- 
ately followed by the whole cry ; while a raw dog, or one that 
was reputed a noted liar, might have yelped his heart out without 
being taken notice of. — Addison. 



z. 



Zany. A Zany (probably a corruption of Giovanni, 
a simple John) was a buffoon, clown, or mimic. Hence 
' to zany ' was ' to imitate.' 

For indeed 
He's like the zami to a tumbler. 
That tries tricks after him to make men laugh. 

Ben Jonson. 

I fear, gracious lady, our conference hath been overheard. 
Matilda, the better your part is acted, give me leave at distance 
to zany it. — Massinoer. 

Yet even this confirms me in my opinion of slighting popular 
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applause, and of contemning that approbation which those very 
people give, equally with me, to the zany of a mountebank. 
— Dbtdbn, Evening's Love. 

As I have seen an arrogant baboon, 
With a small piece of glass, zany the sun. 

Lovelace, Part ii. 78. 



